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JOHN MERRYMAN. B, H, WARING. 
JOHN MERRYMAN & CO. 


Farmers’ and Planters’ Agents, 
And Real Hstate Brokers, 
No. 69 W. FAYETTE STREET, UP-STAIRS, 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


FOR THE SALE OF 
Peruvian Guano, Ground Bones, 
AND ALL MANUFACTURED FERTILIZERS OF KNOWN VALUE. 


We select and purchase at Manufacturers’ Prices, the most Improved Agricultural Im- 
p! ements, including 


Threshers, Horse Powers, Ploughs, Reapers & Mowers, Grain Drills, 
Grain Fans, Harrows, Gorn Shellers, Plough Castings, &c. 
HEREFORD, DEVON, ALDERNEY, AYRSHIRE AND GRADE CATTLE, 
MILCH COWS, HORSES, MULES, SHEEP, 

SWINE, POULTRY, AND IN FACT, EVERYTHING REQUIRED. 


YOUNG MEN OF THE SOUTH 


PREPARE FOR BUSINESS BY ATTENDING THE 





Baltimore Business College. 
No. 8 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
THE ONLY PRACTICAL INSTITUTION IN THE CITY OF BALTIMORE, 


COURSE OF STUDY- 


The Curriculum of Sredy and Practice in this Institution is the result of many yeere of ex- 
na 


peteeee. and the best combination of business talent to be foundin the country. It embraces 


ook Eecpeng all its 2 and applications, Commercial Law, Commercial Arithme- 
tic, Business Writing, with incidental Instruction in_the principles of Political Economy, aad 
a thorough training in Business Correspondence. For further particulars, send for College 
Journal, Special Circular and splendid Specimens of Penmanship, (enclosing two letter stamps. 


ADDRESS W. H,. SADLER, President, 
No. 8 NortH CHARLEs STREET, Baltimore, Md, 


Sale of Alderney Cattle. 


ON THURSDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1867, 
WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION 


AT THE 


Three T'uns Stables, Baltimore,’ 


ABOUT 


25 HEAD OF ALDERNEY CATTLE, 
TWENTY OF WHICH ARE HEIFERS OF PURE BREED. 
WM. C. WILSON, 
B. W. WOODS, M. D. 
Govanstown P. O., Md. 
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SOLUBLE PACIFIC 
GUANO. 


The use of this Guano for the cotton and corn crops of the South, during the years 
of 1865, '66 and '67, has demonstrated two facts of the highest importance to planters 
—First, That Soluble Phosphoric Acid is a far more important element of fertility in 
Guano than ammonia. 

Secondly, That in the purchase and use of Peruvian Guano there is a great waste of 
capital in the money paid for an excessive quantity of Ammonia without obtaining an 
adequate supply of Phosphoric Acid or Phosphate of Lime. 

The above is demonstrated to be true by concurrent experience. It is found that 
200 Ibs. Soluble Pacific Guano applied to an acre, has an effect in promoting growth and 
increasing the product of Cotton or Corn to a greater extent than 200 Ibs. Peruvian 
Guano. That in case of drought, the crop fertilized with the former is much less 
effected, and also that it promotes earlier maturity. We do not ask this statement to 
be accepted simply upon our assurance, but take the liberty to refer to the following 
named gentlemen, from whom the facts, based upon experimental knowledge, may be 
ascertained, viz. : 

Robert Norfleet, Esq., Tarboro, N. C.; J. N. Robson, Esq., Charleston, 8. C.; Wm. 
H. Young, Esq., Columbus, Ga.; E. C. Wade, Savannah, Ga.: Dr. Wm. P. Harden, 
Atlanta, Ga.; P. A. Dunn, Esq., Forrestville, N. C.; Asher Ayres, Esq., Macon, Ga. 
We could refer to numerous others, but deem these sufficient. 

An acre of soil dressed with 200 lbs. Soluble Pacific Guano, receives of Ammonia 6 to 
Tlbs. Itreceives also 70 to 80 lbs. of Phosphate of Lime, 28 to 30 of which are immedi- 
ately soluble. Anacre of soil dressed with 200 lbs. Peruvian Guano receives Of Am- 
monia 28 to 30 Ibs., and 50 Ibs. Phosphate of Lime, 2 to 3 lbs. of which exist as ready 
formed Soluble Phosphate. Now if the acre receiving 6 to 71bs. Ammonia gives equal 
results to that receiving four times that quantity, it is manifest that the quantity in 
excess is a waste, for Ammonia does not contribute to permanent improvement. 

The superiority of Soluble Pacific Guano over Peruvian, arises from the fact that it 
contains so much larger proportion of Phosphate of Lime, and that so large a part 
exists as ready formed Soluble Phosphate. 

The cost of this Guano being materially less than Peruvian, it becomes a matter of 
no little interest to planters to realize its superior excellence. 

NOTE.—The high character attained by this Guano has instigated the appropria- 
tion of the same name to articles of little or no value, hence it is important for con- 
sumers to notice that the name of the General Agents is stencilled on the package. 


JOHN 8S. REESE & CO. 


General Agents for Pacific @uano Co. 
71 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Sold by the following agents in the Southern States: 

W. D. Reynolds & Bro., Norfolk, Va.; Allison & Addison, and A. Y. Stokes & Co., 
Richmond, Va.; Rogers, Rives & Co,, Petersburg, Va.; Robert Norfleet, Tarboro, N. 
C.; Wm. H. McRary & Co., Wilmington, N. C.; J. N. Robson, Charleston, 8. C.; E. 
C. Wade & Co., Savannah, Ga.; J. O. Mathewson & Co., Augusta, Ga.; Asher Ayres, 
Macon, Ga.; Wm. H. Young, Columbus, Ga.; Clayton & Adair, Atlanta, Ga.; J. 8S. 
Jones, Drumright & Co., Griffin, Go.; Marshall & Conley, Mobile, Ala.; also by 
Dealers in local markets. 
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COTTON PLANTING. 
18S8G7. 


RHODES’ STANDARD MANURE 


Introduced into the Cotton States in 1856. Has been ay endorsed by State Agri- 
culture Societies of South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, besides leading chemists 
in America aud Europe. Awarded Medal at the International Agricultural Exhibition 
held at Hamburg, 1863. Used and approved by the most successful Cotton Planters 
and preferred to Peruvian Guano. 

Circulars containing particulars on application to 


B- M- RHODES & CO. 
82 South Street, Baltimore. 





A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, M. D. 


Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 


Laboratory, 59 South Gay Street, 
Residence, £0 Bolton Street. 


Ores, Soils, Mineral Waters, Fertilizers, etc., analyzed, and opinions given on manu- 
factures, chemical processes, etc. 





HENRY H. LEWIS. CLARENCE MORFIT, 


MORFIT & LEWIS, 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


AND 


Dealers in Fine Chemicals, &c. 
No. 66 SOUTH CHARLES STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Pharmaceutical Preparations, pure Re-Agents and Photographic Chemicals on hand 
and made to order. 


McNALLY & McMULLEN, 
39 S. Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Carriage, Wagon and Saddlery Hardware, 


Wheels, Spokes, Hubs, Rims, Axles, Springs, Bolts, 
Enameled Canvas and Leather, Varnish, Coach ‘I'rimmings, &c. 
Bits, Spurs, Buckles, Harness and Saddle Mountings, 
English Bridles, Saddler’ Tools and Materials generally. 
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BALTIMORE 
College of Dental Surgery, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL SESSION. 
1867-68. 























PACU Diz. 
THOMAS E. BOND, A. M., M. D., Professor of Pathology and Therapeutics. 


PHILIP H. AUSTEN, A. M., M, D., D. D.S., Professor of Dental Science and Mechanism. 
FERDINAND J. 8S. GORGAS, A. M., M. D., D. D.S., Prof. of Dental Surgery. 

A. SNOWDEN PIGGOT, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

RUSSELL MURDOCH, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Anatomy. 

HENRY REGINALD NOEL, A. M., M. D., Prof. of Physiology. 

HENRY HOBART KEECH, D. D.S., Demonstrator of Operative Dentistry. 

THOMAS SOLLERS WATERS, D. D.S,, Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentistry. 
CLAUDE BAXLEY, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


The Twenty-eight Annual Session will commence on the first of November, 
1867, and close on the first of March, 1868. Infirmary will open on the 15th of 
October, 1867. 

Twenty-one Lectures are delivered every Week throughout the session, besides 
the hours spent in actual practice. 

Lecture and Demonstration Fees......cseeeeseeceeeeeeees oe  BLIS = 


Matriculation Fee (paid Only OnGe).....6..eee- eee ceeeees powe 
Diploma Fee.....s..eee0 


For Information, address 


eeccccce cevcccrscccccs eocccccccccccces 80 OO 


F. J. 8S. GORGAS, M. D., 
DEAN OF THE FACULTY, 
No, 43 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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University of Maryland, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
SHSSiOn 1867-s. 


The Sixtieth Annual Session of the School of Medicine in the University of Mary- 
land will commence early in October, 1867, and will end on the 1st of March, 1868. 

During the past few years this School has been adding rapidly to its well known ad- 
vantages for medical tuition. Besides the full course of Didactic |.ectures upon all the 
branches of Medicine, as now taught in the most advanced schools of the day, the 
courses of Clinical Lectures have been greatly extended. The University Hosprrat, 
or INFIRMARY, attached to the College affords in itself a great variety of disease as a 
Civil Hospital, and as the SEAMEN’s Hospitat forthe port of Baltimore. The public 
wards of this Institution are always open to students, and Clinical Lectures are deliv- 
ered therein at all seasons, without any additional charge. The Bay View Hospirat, 
attached to the new Baltimore City Almshouse which contains on an average about 
800 patients, is now also used as.a Clinical School, where Professors in the University, 
their Adjuncts, and other prominent members of the profession, give regular courses 
of instruction. - There are special advantages at this Institution for Obstetrical and 
Pathological studies. The Home of the Friendless. several Orphan Asylums and Dis- 
pensarices, also afford facilities for Clinical studies in general disease and in specialties. 

Withal, it may be confidently said, that the University of Maryland offers advantages 
to students not surpassed by any American Medical School. 

The Faculty of the College, with the corps of Adjuncts, is now composed as follows: 


NATHAN R. SMITH, M. D., 
Professor of Surgery. 
W. EB. A. AIKIN, M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
G. W. MILTENBERGER, M. D., 
Professor of Obstetrics. 
RICHARD McSHERRY, M. D., 

Professor of Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, M. D., 
Professor of Genera2, Descriptive, and Surgical Anaiomy. 

SAMUEL C. CHEW, M. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
FRANK DONALDSON, M. D., 
Professor of Physiology, Hygiene. and General Pathology. 
WM. T. HOWARD, M. D., 
Professor of Diseases of Women and Children. 
JAMES H. BUTLER, M. D., 
Demonstrator of Anatomy and Adjunct to the Professor of Anatomy. 
The gentlemen above mentioned are the Physicians and Surgeons to the Infirmary, 


who give Clinical instruction throughout the year at that Institution. The Adjuncts 
give a SummER Course of Lectures from March to July. 


ALAN P. SMITH, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Surgery. 
W. CHEW VAN BIBBER, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of F’ractice. 
M..J. De ROSSET, M. D., 
Adjunet to the Professor of Chemistry. 
FRED. A. CHATARD, Jr., M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Obstetrics. 
aryy ‘ 
J; H. STRAITH, M. D., 
Adjunct to the Professor of Materia Medica. 
The University HospPitat affords ample accommodation for private patients who 
may wish any attention in medicine or surgery, as well as for patients who go into the 
ublic wards. There are two physicians resident in the house, besides a limited num- 
er of students who act as Clinical assistants. The fees for the full Course of Lectures 
are $120.00, or $15.00 for the ticket of each Professor ; for Matriculation, $5.00; for Prac- 
tical Anatomy, $10.00; and for Graduation, $20.00. The requirements for Graduation 
are such as are customary in all the most respectable Medical Schools in the United 


States. 
GEO. W. MILTENBERGER, M. D,, Dean of the Facultv. 


BALTIMORE, July, 1867. 
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TRAD MAREK: 


J.C.B &CO. 


Wincs, Drawdies, TWhishies, 


coc: kc. Kc. 





J.C. BAUGHER & CO. 


33 South Charles Street, 


BALTIMORE. 


IMPORTERS OF 


WINES & BRANDIES. 


DEALERS IN 


FINE OLD RYE & BOURBON 
WHISKEY. 


OFFER FOR SALE IN BOND AND DUTY PAID, 


J. Hennessey, Pinet, Castillon & Co., Otard Du- 
puy & Co., and other Brandies. 


PORTS, SHERRIES, 
MADEIRAS, CHAMPAGNE 


JAMAICA AND ST. CROIX RUM, GIN, &c. 





hae A SPECIALTY MADE OF FINE WHISKIES.-@3% 





SOLE PROPRIETORS OF THE 


OLD GRIFF WHISKEY. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE OF MATHEMATICS 


——+— ~-@-» ——__-- 


1. PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 
2. HIGHER ARITHMETIC, 
3. UNIVERSITY ARITHMETIC, 
4, ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA, 
5. ALGEBRA, 
6. ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, 
7. GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, 
8. SURVEYING AND NAVIGATION, 
9. ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, 
10. THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, 
11. THE PHILOSOPHY OF MATHEMATICS, 
12. THE STUDY OF MATHEMATICS AS A 
DISCIPLINE OF THE MIND. 


By ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, A. M., LL.D, 


Late Professor of Mathematics in the Univ ersity of Virginia, and formerly Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy in the Univ ersity of Mississippi. 








Some of the above Works are already prepared for the press, others are in course 
of preparation, and the publication of the series will be commenced as soon as suita- 
ble arrangements can be made. The author trusts that an experience of nearly twenty 
years as a Teacher of Mathematics, and a still longer period devoted toa study of the 
principles and methods of the Science, will enable him to do something more than 
merely to copy preceding writers or translate French Books. 

While preserving all the excellences of the best models, he trusts to avoid some 
of their imperfections, and also to add valuable improvements of his own, especially 
in the elements of Geometry, Analytical Geometry, and the Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 





HENRY E. PEYTON. POWHATAN B. STARKE. 
PEYTON & STARKE, 
GENERAL 


Insurance Agents and Brokers, 


No. 26 SECOND STREET 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Negotiate all kinds of Insurance in the best Maryland and Foreign Compan- 
ies, at the lowest rates, without additional cost to the insured. 


H.C. DALLAM, _ CHARLES W. _ 


Attorney at Law, | Attorney at Law, 


OFFICE--31 ST. PAUL STREET, No. 283 ST. PAUL ST REET, 


BALTIMORE. 


BALTIMORE. 
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SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY SERIES 


OF 


School and College ’Text-Books. 








RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers, 
14 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


The subscribers take great pleasure in presenting the annexed list of important 
and valuable Text Books for Schools and Universities. prepared by distinguished 
Scholars and friends of education in the South, which have been adopted in ev- 
ery Southern State. 

The want of good books adapted to the use of Southern Schools has long 
been felt. Leading teachers in the South admit that a new era in educational 
interests has opened, making an imperative call for the works now in course of 
preparation. The gentlemen who have undertaken to meet this demand have 
for several years made the subjects treated a special study, and are recognized 
as among the first scholars of the country. Other important works are projec- 
ted, and will shortly be announced. Send for full circular. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


By CAPT. M. F. MAURY, LL. D., 
AUTHOR OF “PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE SEA.” 


1, First LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, On the plan of the Object Method of Teach- 
ing, Ready in September. 


2. THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. An Intermediate Geography. Ready in Sep- 
tember, 


3. MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY. A Treatise on Mathematical, Civil and Physical 
Geography. Forming Part Third of a Series of Geographies, 


4. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. In which the Natural Features of the Earth, Atmos- 
phericol Phenomena, and Animal and Vegetable Life will be Fully Treated. 
PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY; for Schools, 


A CHRONOLOGICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF NORTH AMERICA. For 
Schools, Colleges and Libraries—public and private. By George F. Holmes, 
LL. D., Professor cf History and General Literature, University of Virginia. 
Ready in November. 


TEXT-BOOK OF CHEMISTRY, FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By John and Joseph 
LeComte, Profs. of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy in the University of 
South Carolina, 


A TEXT-BooK OF GEOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By Joseph LeComte» 
Professor of Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, in the University of South 
Carolina’ 


TREATISE ON GENERAL Puysics. An advanced Text-Book of Natural Philoso- 
hy for Universities and Colleges. By John LeComte, Prof. of Natural and 
Mechanical Philosophy and Astronomy, in the University of South Carolina. 


HISTORY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, For Schools. By Wm. Gillmore Simms. 1 vol. 
Now ready. $2.00. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOL READERS. 


A series of Readers designed for Southern Schools and Families. By Geo. 
F. Holmes, LL. D., Professor of History and General Literature in the Univer- 


sity of Virginia. The illustrations have been furnished by Southern artists. 


THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL PRIMER. Nowready. Retail price, 10. 

SOUTHERN PICTORIAL FirRsT READER. 25. 

THE SOUTHERN ELEMENTARY SPELLER. Now ready. 10 net. 

Well arranged, on good paper, well made. furnished at the very low price of, 
per dozen, net cash, $1.20. 

THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL SECOND READER. Nowready. 42. 

THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL THIRD READER. Now ready, 56. 

THE SOUTHERN PICTORIAL FOURTH READER. Nowready. 80. 

THE SOUTHERN FIFTH READER. Nowready. $1.25. 

THE SOUTHERN SCHOOL SPEAKER. 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, and Criticism for Schools and Colleges. 
By G. F. Holmes, Professor of History and General Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. Ready in September. 

GRAMMARIN FRENCH. By M. Schele de Vere, Professor of Modern Langua- 
ges in the University of Virginia, 

A FRENCH READER, FOR BEGINNERS. By M. Schele de Vere, Professor of 
Modern Languages in the University of Virginia. Ready in September. 

A FRENCH READER, FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By M.Schele de Vere, Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the University of Virginia. Ready in Septem- 
ber. 

OUTLINES OF LATIN GRAMMAR. By Basil L. Gildersleeve, Ph. D., Professor 
of Ancient Languages in the University of Virginia. Ready in September. 

LATIN EXERCISE BooK, Same Author, A companion tothe Latin Grammar. 
for pupils beginning Latin. Ready in September. 

A PROGRESSIVE LATIN READER. Same Author. 

BIBLE MANUAL FOR SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES, By Rev. Howard Crosby, 
D. D. 


MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS, 
By CHAS. 8S. VENABLE, 
PROF. OF MATHEMATICS, UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 


First Lessons In NumBers. An illustrated easy Mental Arithmetic for the 
use of Families and Primary Schools. Now ready, price, 30. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC. For Primary Schools and Academies, Now ready. 
Retail price, 45. 

ELEMENTS OF WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, For the use of Schools. Ready in 
September. Price, $1.00. 

Hieu ScHoot ARITHMETIC. For the use of Schools and Colleges. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. For Schools. 

HigHER ALGEBRA. For Schools and Colleges. 

LEGENDRE’s GEOMETRY. A complete Translation of the latest edition of th 
standard work of Legendre, with valuable exereises, solutions, etc, 

ANYLTICAL GEOMETRY, Very full and practical. 

Sample copies supplied to Teachers at half retail price, 
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Valuable New Books 


Published by J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Philadelphia. 


THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR. | AR. Its Antecedents and its In- 
cidents. By H. M. Hozier, F.C.S., F.G.S., Military Correspondent of 
the London Times with the Prussian Army during the German Cam- 
paign of 1866. 2 vols. 8vo. With numerous Maps and Plans. Su- 
perfine paper. Extra Cloth. Price $10.00. 

. Allthat Mr Hozier saw of the great events of the war—and he saw a large 
share of them — he describes in clear and vivid language.—London Saturday Review. 
ON THE BOULEVARDS: or, Memorable Men and Things 

drawn on the spot, 1853-1866. Together with Trips to Normandy and 

Brittany. By W. Blanchard Jerrold, author of ‘‘At Home in Paris,’’ 

etc. Twovols. 12mo. Extra Cloth. Price $3 75. 

O-KEE-PA. A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
George Catlin. One vol. 4to. With 13 Chromo-lithographic Illustra- 
tions. Cloth Extra. Gilt edges. Price $5 00. ; 

A HISTORY OF SACERDOTAL CELIBACY. An His- 
torical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church. By Hen- 
4 C Pal In one octavo volume of nearly 600 pages. Extra Cloth. 

rice 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. By “Ouida,” author of “ Idalia,” 
“‘Strathmore,’’ “Chandos,’’ ‘“Granville de Vigne,’’ etc. 12mo., Cloth. 
Price $2 00. 

LA LYRE FRANCAIS. By Gustave Masson. One volume 
16mo. Printed on tinted paper. Bound in fine green Vellum, with Side 
Stamp. Price $1.75. 

ANGELIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE DIVINE LOVE AND 
WISDOM. By Emanuel Swedenborg. From the original Latin as edit- 
ed by Dr. J. F. I. Tafel. Translated by R. N. Foster. One vol. Demi 
8vo Cloth Extra. Price $2.00, 

HARE ON REPRESENTATION. The Election of Repre- 
sentatives, Parliamentary and Municipal. A Treatise. By Thomas 
Hare, Esq.. Barrister-at-Law. Third Edition. With a Preface, Appen- 
dix, and other additions. 12mo. Cloth. Price $2.50. 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS By Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Bart. Tae Grose Eprrion. With Frontispiece. Complete in 
one vol. 16mo. Printed on tinted paper. Bound in fine green Moroc- 
co Cloth. Price $1.50. 

This is the fourth volume of our Globe Edition of Bulwer’s Novels, and contains over 


a thousand pages. This edition is unrivalled either for the library or the traveller, as 


it combines at once the invaluable advantages of being legible, portable, handsome, 
and cheap. 


MISSOURI AS IT IS IN 1867. An Illustrated Historical 
Gazetteer of Missouri, embracing the Geography, History, Resources, and 
Prospects; the Mineralogie: ul and Agricultural Wealth and Advantages ; 
the Population, Business Ste utistics, Public Institutions, etc., of each 
County in the State. The New Constitution, the E mancipation Ordi- 
nance, and important facts concerning ‘‘Free Missouri.’? An Original 
Article on Geology, Mineralogy, Soils, ete. by Prof. G. C. Swallow. 
Also, special articles on Climate, Grape Culture, Hemp, and Tobacco. 
Illustrated with numerous original engravings. By Nathan H. Parker. 
author of ‘: Iowa as it is,’’ etc. ete. Complete in one volume Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. Price $3.50. 


*,* These works are for sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent by 
mail on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 
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KELLY & PIET, 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


I¢4 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Booksellers, Superiors of Educa’ ional Institutions 
and Teachersgenerally, to their Large Stock of 


SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS 
AND SCHOOL REQUISITES, 


Together with a Select Stock of Miscellaneous Books in various departments of Liter- 
ature and Science; and have made arrangements with the different Pub- 
lishers to receive all New Works as soon as published. Also, 

a well-selected Stock of 


Blank Books of every Description, 
CAP, LETTER, NOTE PAPERS, ENVELOPES, AND 
STATIONERY GENERALLY, 


Which they are prepared to sell at very low prices,—Wholesale and Retail. 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF THE 


MEDICAL and DENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We also receive all the NEW ENGLISH MEDICAL BOOKS as soon as published, 
and pay particular attention to the importation of Books to order. 


Catalogues of Medical Books furnished on application. 


Subscriptions Received for all the American, English, French 
and German Medical Periodicals. 


= Any Book, no matter where published, if to be had, can be procured and fur- 
nished at the lowest price, by ordering from us. 


KELLY & PIET, 
PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 


174 Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
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STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS, 
PUBLISHED BY MURPHY & CO., BALTIMORE. 


FREDET’S UNIVERSAL HISTORIES. 


NEW EDITIONS, CAREFULLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND CORRECTED, UP 
TO 1867. 

These two volumes form a Complete Course of History, or a continuous chain of 
Historical Events, from the Creation of the World to the Year, 1867. 

The distinguished and wide-spread reputation of the author as an Historian and 
Professor of History in St. Mary’s College for twenty years, the universal favor with 
which these works have been received, and their immediate introduction into many 
of the principal Literary Institutions of the United States, and as Text Books in the 
Irish University, Dublin, and many other prominent Institutions in England.and Ire- 
land; these Histories have acquired a wide-spread and standard reputation, as attested 
by the sale of upwards of 40,000 copies in a few yea’s. In order to make the Modern 
History more complete and deserving of the liberal patronage hitherto extended to it, 
several Chapters, embracing the Historical Events that have iaken place in this and 
other countries from 1854 to 1867, have been added. The additional matter, carefully 

repared, will be found worthy of the distinguished Historian’s original work. The 

istory of the Recent Civil War in the United States, particularly has been compiled 
with a truthful impartiality which makes it the best Synopsis of this Memorable 

Event, yet published for the use of Educational Institutions, It isa correct record of 

facts, faithfally told without political comment. 

(e The present Editions have been improved, by the addition of Questions, at the 
end of each volume; thus rendering them still better adapted to the requirements of 
the Class Room. 

ANCIENT HISTORY ; from the dispersion of the Sons of Noe, to the Battle of Actium, 
and the change of the Roman Republic intoan Empire. By Peter Fredet, D. D., 
Professor of History in St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. 17th edition carefully re- 
vised and enlarged. 540 pages, 120. half arabesque. $1.50. 

MODERN HISTORY; from the coming of Christ, and the change of the Roman Re- 
ublic into an Empire, to the Year of our Lord, :867. By Peter Fredet, D. D., 
-rofessor of History in St. Mary’s College, Baltimore. 22nd revised, enlarged and 

improved edition. 604 pages. 120. half arabesque. $1.50. 

A COMPENDIUM OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, from the Creation to the 
year 1867, with Questions, mae nae to the use of Schools and Academies; also an 
Appendix, containing the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution of the 
United States, a Biographical Sketch of Eminent Personages, with a Chronologi- 
cal Table of Remarkable Events, Discoveries, Improvements, etc. By M. J. Ker- 
ney, A.M. 30th revised edition. 120. halfarabesque. $1.25. 

In presenting a Revised and Enlarged Edition of this Popular History to the public, 
the publishers deem it unnecessary to dwell upon its merits; extensively introduced 
into the Schools of this Country and in many Institutions of Learning in England and 
Ireland, and even in the East Indies, it has met everywhere with the greatest favor, 
and twenty-nine editions rapidly exhausted are evidence of the liberal patronage ex- 
tended to this sterling work. 

The a pg has been brought down to the Present Time, and this Edition 
comprises all the Important Events that have transpired in Europe since the Crimean 
War, including the Recent War between Austria and Prussia; the History of the 
Ephemereal Empire of Mexico; and a Graphic Sketch of the American Civil War, writ- 
ten without partiality or bias. The data‘for this Last, and Important Chapter, have 
been carefully compiled from the most authentic sources. and form the best Narrative 
of the Principal Events of the War, that can be put into the hands of the young. 

These additions have been carefully prepared, and writteu in conformity with the 
spirit of impartiality which has made Mr. Kerney’s books so popular. 

THE FIRST CLASS BOOK OF HISTORY, designed for pupils commencing the Stud 
of History; with Questions, adapted to the use of Academies and Schools. By M. 
J. Kerney, A. M. 2ist revised edition, 1866, 35 cts. 

At the earnest request of many who used the author’s Compendium of Ancient and 
Modern History he compiled the above work. It is chiefly designed for pupils about 
to enter upon a course of historical study. In the ar angement of the work, and in 
the general matter of contents, the author has pursued that course which his long ex- 

erience in teaching has pointed out as the best to facilitate the progress of the pupil 

n acquiring a knowledge of history. 

THE COLUMBIAN ARITHMETIC, designed for the use of Academies and Schools. 
By M. J. Kerney, A. M. 25th improved edition, 1866. 5) cts. 

The aim has been, in the compila‘ion and arrangement of this work, to make ita 
book of practical instruc'ion; one in which the science f figures is thoroughly ex- 
plained and clearly elucidated. The examples for practice are generally such as the 
-pupil will meet in the various business transactions of life. The arrangement is pro- 

ressive, all questions being solved by rules previously explained. This new edition 

as been carefully revised and enlarged. Several useful tables on the subject of /nter- 

est have been introduced, and numerous miscellaneous examples added. These im- 

rovements will render the work still more deserving of the extensive patronage it has 

eretofore enjoyed. 
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KEY TO KERNEY’S COLUMBIAN ARITHMETIC, containing the solution of the 
principal questions. 40 cts. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE COLUMBIAN ARITHMETIC, designed for the use of 
Academies and Schools. By M.d. Kerney, A. M. 3Jth revised edition. 20 cts. 

This little work is designed as an introduction to the former, and is intended for 
children about to commence the study of Arithmetic. The first principles of the sci- 
ence are familiarly explained in the form of question and answer, and the pupils are 
conducted in the study as far asthe end of compound numbers. Itis replete with prac- 
tical examples, adapted to the capacity of that class of learners for which it is design- 
ed, and it also contains all the 7 ables. 

KERNEY’S MURRAY'S GRAMMAR.—An Abridgement of Murray's Grammar and 
Evercises, designed for the use of Academies and Schools; with an Appendix, 
containing Rules for Writing with Perspicuity and Accuracy; also a Treatise on 
Epistolary Composition. By M.J. Kerney, A.M. 37th edition, enlarged and im- 
proved. 180. halfbound. 25c. 

MURRAY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, adapted to the different classes of learners, with 
an Appendix, containing rules and observations for assisting the more advanced 
students to write with perspicuity and accuracy. By Lindley Murray. 12mo. 
half bound. 40c. 

MURRAY'S ENGLISH READER. 18mo. 35c. 


ABRIDGEMENT OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By John Lingard, D. D. 
With a Continuation from 1688 to the Reign of Queen Victoria By James Burke, 
Esq. To which are added, Marginal Notes and Questions, adapted to (he Use of 
Schools, by M. J. Kerney, A. M. Seventh edition. 694 pages, 120. $1.50. 

The student will find that the ipsissima verba of the great Catholic Historian of Eng- 
land has been religiously preserved in the Abridgement. 


McSHERRY’S HISTORY OF MARYLAND, from its Settlement in 1634 to the Year 
1848, with Questions, &c., for the use of Schools. By James McSherry, Esq., of 
the Maryland Bar. 

SESTINIS MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By B. Sestina, S. J., author of Analytical Geometry, &c., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Georgetown College. 5c. 

The main object of this treatise is to render the science of Algebra intelligible to 
pupi!s whose minds are yet unaccustomed tosuch studies. The beginner will here be 
furnished with such proofs as are suited to his capacity; examples will afford new 
light to what might be otherwise obscure with regard to the operations founded on 
higher principles, he will, for the present, content himself with merely practical rules, 
exemplified in the same manner. With a mind thus gradually led on to strict mathe- 
matical discussion, he may then resume his course with profit, by the aid of the fol- 
lowing TREATISE, which is intended as a sequel to this, and, by more exact and thor- 
ough investigation, complete his study of Algebra. 


A TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, by B. Sestini, 8. J., author of ‘Elementary Algebra,” 
‘Analytical Geometry,” &c, 12mo. $1.00. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY, by B. Sestini, 8, J., author of 
* Analytical Geometry,” ‘‘Elementary Algebra,’ &c. 8vo. $1.50. 


WETTENHALL’S GREEK GRAMMAR.—Rudiments of the Greek Language, arranged 
for the students of Loyola College, Baltimore—upon the basis of Wettenhall. 
Sixth edition. 120. half arabesque. dc. 


RUDDIMAN’S LATIN GRAMMAR.—Ruddiman’s Rudiments of the Latin Tongue; or 
a plain and easy introduction to Latin Grammar, wherein the principles of the 
language are methodically digested, both in the English and Latin. With useful 
notesand observations. 380th edition—corrected andimproved. By William Mann, 
M.A. 120. Tbe. 


Ge The cheapest and best Latin Grammar published. 


ARS RHETORICA—Auctore, R. P., Martini du Cygne, Societatis Jesu. Editio Se- 
cunda Americana. In usum Collegii Georgeopolitani, 8.J. To this new edition, 
an appendix has been addcd, containing examples taken from the English Classics, 
180. half arabesque. 5c. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK, designed for Elementary Introduction 
in Schools. A new enlarged edition, being an improvement upon all others. 18c. 


The aim in this compilation has been to present a gradation of lessons necessary to 
impart a knowledge of the spelling, division, pronunciation, and accentuation of the 
various sounds and syllables that compose the English language. In pronouncing and 
accenting words, good usage and the best lexicographers have been followed. The 
rules laid down are few, but simple and concise; and the progress from whatis easy 
to what is difficult, is gentle and gradual. It is universally conceded to be one of the 
BEST, a8 it is unquestionably the cheapest ‘pelling-Book published. 


A CATECHISM OF SCRIPTURE HISTORY, compiled by the Sisters of Mercy for 
the use of the children attending their schools. Revised and corrected by M. J. 
Kerney, A. M. 18th American, from the last London edition. 18mo, ‘5c. 
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CATHECHISM OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, abridged for the use of schools. 
Translated from the French by a Friendof Youth. A newenlarged edition. 30c. 
In PreEss.—An Abridged History of the Church for schools. 
GILLESPIE’S PROGRESSIVE SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP, in 6 numbers, with 
steel plate copies at the head of each page. $1.50 net per dozen. 
This new and complete system is designed to lead the pupils from the first princi- 
ae in penmanship to a free, open, and practical style of writing, adapted to general 
usiness purposes, is well worthy the attention of teachers. 
IRVING’S CATECHISMS—Grecian History—Grecian Antiquities—Roman Antiqui- 
ties. Price per dozen $1.35 net. 
2 Sample copies of any of our School Books will be sent for examination, by 
mail, postage paid, on receipt of the half the retail price, in currency. 


SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, PAPER, STATIONERY, &c. 


Their stock of School Books embraces, in addition to AN EXTENSIVE LIsT of their own, 
nearly all the publications of the leading publishers in the United States, comprising 
every variety of Primers, spellers, Readers, Grammars, Arithmetics, Geographies, 
Histories, Dictionaries, etc.; aiso, works on Elocution, Algebra, Geometry, ‘lrigonom- 
etry, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geology and Mineraiugy, Philosophy, Knhetoric, 
anu Logic, Book-Keeping, Penmanship, etc., etc., together with all the leading ‘lext- 
Books in Latin, Greek, French, Spanish and German ; nearly all of which they are pre- 
pared to SUPPLY AT PUBLISHERS’ WHOLESALE PRICES. 

Their stock of PAPER, STATIONERY AND SCHOOL REQUISITES generally, comprises 
every variety, all of which they are prepared to set! at the lowest Current rates. 
=e UO. ders, which will receive the same care and attention as if selected in person, 
are respecttully solicited. 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., 
Publishers, Booksellers, Printers and Stationers, 
182 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 





Valuable Books, Just Out. 


WIDDLETON, PUBLISHER, NEW YORK. 


Philip the Second of Spain.--A graphic account of the most remarkable 
events in Philips iiie and reign, BY THE HON. CHARLES GAYAKRH, of 
Louisiana. 

This is an elegant octavo volume, uniform with PRESCOT !’S WORKS, with 
a tine steel portrait of Philip, Price—in cloth, $3; half calf, 35. 

A New Volume of the History of Louisiana. By Hon. Charles Gayarre, 
ot Louisiana, being— 


THE AMERICAN DOMINATION, from 1803 (its cession to the United States) 
to 1861. Also, uniform with the New Volume, new editions of the former vol- 
umes, colmprising— 

THE FRENCH DOMINATION, the two volumes in one, 

THE SPANISH DOMINATION, one volume. 

These three voiumes torm the complete history of the State of Louisiana, by 
Mr, Gayarre, and may be had in uniform sets, or either volume separately, 
each volume being complete in itself, 8vo,, cloth, $4 per vol, Hali caii, $7. 


“ Mr. Gayarre’s History oF LovIsIANA is the fruit of thorough research, and takes a very 
high rank among the early Histories of the several States. GEORGE BANCROFT.” 


WM. GILMORE SIMMS’ WORKS. 


The famous Romances of Mr. Simms are so well and widely known through- 
out the South that the Publisher feels that it is only necessary Lo call aLtenuuon 
to the new and uniform edition now ready. A complete list of them will be 
FOUND IN OUR CATA: OGUE, Lo be bad on application. 

*,*Tue above Books are FORSALE BY THE PRINCIPAL BOOKSELLERS, 
and mailed post-paid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 











<4 . ~ “- rN 4 ~ “ ‘ 
IS DAVIS A TRAITOR?” 
BY ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, LL. D. 
Pp. 264. Baltimore, 1866. For sale at the Bookstores of Baltimore, by J. B. Lip- 


pincott & Co., Philadelphia, and A, D. Appleton, New York. Retail price, $1.60 per 
copy ; postage, 16 cents. 
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BROOKLAND SCHOOL, 


Greenwood Depot, Albemarle County, Va. 


The TWELFTH annual session of this SCHOOL will open on the SECoND 
DAY OF SEPTEMBER NEXT, and close the LAST OF THE FOLLOWING JUNE. 

The course of instruction is thoroughly preparatory for the University o¢ 
Virginia in the English, Latin, Greek, French and German Languages, in 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

A successful experience of eleven years in the conduct of his present School, 
of three previous years as Assistant Instructor in the Schools of Mathematics 
and Greek in the University of Virginia, and a varied experience of now twen- 
ty years as a teacher, are among the guarantees given by the Principal that the 
instruction in every department of his School shall be accurate and full, and 
the mental training sound and thorough to those able and willing to receive it. 

Mr. JOHN MURRAY, a Master of Arts of the University of Virginia, who 
assisted in the School before the war, will resume his place in the School the 
next session. 








Terms for tuition and board, $250 per session, in gold or its equivalent in 
the Richmond market, payable one-half the 2nd of September, and the other 
half the lst February, 

Wood, $4 per cord. Washing, $1.50 per month. 

(=~ Pupils furnish their own towels and lights. 

Fev. WM. DINWIDDIE, M. A, 
JUNF, 1867. PRINCIPAL. 


The Southern Churchman. 


Was established January 1, 1834. It was then announced that the prin- 
ciples to guide its Editor were simply ‘‘’ The Word of God as interpreted 
by the Articles, Liturgy and Homilies” of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. It will continue to maintain the same principles, and endeavor 
to be a welcome visitor to the parsonages of the Clergy and the homes of 
the Laity. Eschewing all matters that relate to the politics of the day, 
it will endeavor to furnish promptly all important foreign and domestic 
Ecclesiastical intelligence ; by its selections to interest and improve both 
the mind and heart; and in all ways to contend earnestly for the truth as 
held by the Protestant Episcopal Church, with hatred for none and kind- 
ness to all. 





TERMS: 


Four Dollars a Year in Advance. Two Dollars for six Months. 
Clergymen and Candidates for Orders will be furnished with the paper 


CHURCHMAN OFFICE, 


Alexandria, Virginia. 
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Rock Hill College, 


ELLICOTT CITY, MD. 














This Institution, conducted by the Brothers of the Christian Schools, was es- 
tablished in 1857, and incorporated and empowered to confer degrees by the 
General Assembly of Maryland, during its session of 1865. 

It is situated upon arising ground, in one of the healthiest and most pictur- 
esque portions of the State, and within a few minutes’ walk of the Ellicott City 
Railroad Station. 


THE BUILDINGS 


Are large, commodious, and thoroughly ventilated, and command an extensive 


view of a country unsurpassed for richness and variety of scenery. 
THE GROUNDS 
Afford the student ample space for amusement and exercise. 
THE DISCIPLINE, 


Though mild, is sufficiently energetic to maintain good order. The morals and 
gentlemanly deportment of the students are assiduously cultivated; and their 


comfort and happiness, as well as their mental and physical development, receive 


unremitting attention. 
TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per scholastic year, payable half yearly 


in advance, Soe Lette tet oR Me es 4 ee OR EIGGO 
Entrance Fee, - - - - + 2+ -* = = = = 5.00 
Physician’s Fee, - . =: wr -— &£ & 6.00 


Music and Drawing, extra, 


BRO. BETTELIN, Pres’t. 
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POUNDED IN 1862, QHARTERED 1 1964. 
EVERY YOUNG MAN 


DESIROUS TO OBTAIN A 


@horough Practical Business Education 


SHOULD ATTEND THE OLD ESTABLISHED AND REGULARLY CHARTERED 


Practical Business College and National Telegraphic Institute, 
\ CORNER BALTIMORE AND CHARLES STREETS, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The only Charlere, the most Extensive and the Leading Business College of Baltimore, 


For Terms of Tuition and full particulars, write for our large Illustrated College Jour- 
nal, which will be sent by return mail, free of charge, with samples of money, Commer- 
cial and Business Papers, and beautiful specimens of Spencerian Penmanship. Address, 


E. K. LOSIER, Principal, Baltimore, Md. 


Cambridge Military Academy, 


CAMBRIDGE, DORCHESTER COUNTY, MARYLAND. 


The arrangements of this Institution embrace two courses of study—the one designed 
to prepare Students for Colleges, the other for the Counting House, the Farm, or the 
Work-shop. Special pains are taken to give the Student the mastery of his mother- 
tongue. 
ie addition to the daily Infantry or Artillery Drill, the Students have every facility 
for exercise in the ample par ets of the Institution; while the proximity of the 
river affords the advantages of frequent salt water bathing. 

THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER ANNUM covers every expense except for cloth- 
ing and pocket money. For further information, address either of the undersigned, 


JAMES L. BRYAN, M. D., 
(Graduate of the Virginia Military Institute, 1843,) 
| rincipal, and Head of the Department of Mathematics and Physical Science. 


E. J. STEARNS, A. M., 
Associate Principal, and Head of the Department of Languages and Philosophy. 





REFERENCES: Ex. Gov. Grason, Hon. Robert Fowler, 8. T. Wallis, Esq., Hon. 
James T. Earle, Gen. Tench Tilghman, Ex. Gov. Ligon, Wm. Schley, Esq., F. W. 
Brune, Esq., Judge Carmichael, Hon. Samuel Hambleton, Hon. Anthony Kennedy, Wm. 
G. Harrison, Esq., Prof. A. Snowden Piggot, M. D., Judge Robinson, Gen. E, C. Car- 
rington, Dr. F. K. Travers. 
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Young Men of the South 


Who are desirous of procuring a thorough and practical Business Education, 
should attend the 


Haltimore Business College, 
NO. 8 NORTH CHARLES STREET, 


— 


For further particulars, see page —, or send for copies of our College docu- 
ments, includin splendid specimens of Spencerian penmanship. (Inclose two 
red stamps.) #Address, 


Ps 


Ww. H. SADLER, President, 
Vo. 8 Worth Charles Street, Baltimore, Ma. 





Will be ready, early in November, in a neat and attractive volume, in various Bind- 
ings, from $2 to $5 per copy, 


A NEW, ENLARGED, AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


The Southern Poems of the War, 


COLLECTED AND ARRANGED BY 
MISS EMILY V. MASON. 


These Poems, the offspring of Southern Hearts, sung by Southern Firesides, 
and Southern Camp-fires, are Affectionately Inscribed 


TO THE SOUTHERN SOLDIERS, 
By one who admired their Heroism, Sympathized with their Successes, Mourned 
their Sufferings, and Shared their Privations. 
From the Preface to the Second Edition, 


The rapid sale of the Southern Poems of the War, induces me to offer to the 
ublic a Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Many New Poems, which it is 
oped will enhance the interest and value of the Book. 

1 am most grateful for the kind reception which this collection of Poems has met 
with —and the sympathy and generous aid which has thus far attended my efforts. 
pean: through the means thus acquired, I have provided for the maintenance and 
education of twenty-five Southern girls; and I trust that the sale of another edition 
will enable me to accomplish as much more. 

If (as some of my ‘Critics’ object) many of these poems are too “‘ fierce’ and 
“bitter” to suit the taste and temper of the present, it must be remembered that such 
poems were written amid the excitement and exasperation of stern conflict. Had 
these been omitted, the book would not haye been what it professes to be: ‘* Poems 
of the War.” E. V.M 


In soliciting Orders for this new Edition, the Publishers will simply add, that in 
cocpeneens with Miss Mason, in the truly laudable object —— in publish- 
ing this Volume, neither pains nor expense will be spared to issue itin a style of ele- 
gance and neatness, to compare favorably with any-similar work published in this 
country. 

Ge Earty Onpvers from the 7rade, Canvassers and others, to whom the usual 
discount will be allowed. When ordered in quantities, are respectfully solicited. 


MURPHY & CO., Publishers, 
182 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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INDEX TO VOL. II. 


PAGE. 
ATLANTIC CABLE, - : - - - - - 34 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, - - - - - - 251. 
BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN AND HIS TIMES, - - - 284 
Baker’s AFRICAN EXPLORATIONS, - : - - 330 
Causes or SecrionAL DIscoNTENT, - - - - 200 
CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES, - - - - 488 
CHANCELLORSVILLE,  - - - - - - - 461 
Davis AND Leg, - - - - - - - 231 
EDUCATION OF THE INTELLECT, - - - - - 315 
IRELAND AND HER MISERIES, - - - - - 1 
Limits oF CuLturgE,. - - - - - - - 421 
Mitt anv Lieser on LiBerry, - - : - 52 
Mexico AND Mexican AFFAIRS, - : : : 387 
North AND THE SouTH, - : - . - - 122 
NortH AND THE Soutn 1n 1787, : : : - 358 
Picaresco RoMANCES, . - : - - : 146 
Tur Marn, . - - - - : : > 86 
XANTHIPPE AND SocrATEs, - - - - - 172 


BOOK NOTICES—History of Louisiana, p. 242; Philip II of 
Spain, 245; Frithiof’s Saga, 246; Prof. N. R. Smith’s Treatment of 
Fracture, 247; En Avant, Messieurs, 248; The-People the Sover- 
eigns, 249; Antoine de Bonneval, 249; Marriage in the United 
States, 250; On the Credibility of the Scriptures, 250; Nojoque, 
485; The Life and Death of Jason, 490; Thackeray’s Early and 
Late Papers, 493; Terra Marie, 494; Tower's Spelling and Reading 
Books, 496; Tower’s Grammatical Works, 497; The Man with the 
Broken Ear, 498; Fathers and Sons, 499; The Mineral Waters of 
the United States and Canada, 499; Lea’s Sacerdotal Celibacy, 499; 
Dr. Fredet’s Histories, 500. 
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Art. I,—1. History of the Republic of the United States of 
America, as traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilion 
and of his Vontemporaries. By John C. Hamilton. In 
six Vols. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1857. 


2. The Life of Alexander Hamilton. By his Son, John C, 
Hamilton. In two Vols. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 1840. - : 


3. Alexander Hamilton and his Contemporaries ; or the Rise 
of the American Constitution. By Christopher James 
Riethmiiller. London: Bell & Baldy. 1864. 


4. Inquiry into the Origin and Course of Political Parties 
‘in the United States.’ By Martin Van Buren, late Ex- 
President of the United States. Edited by his Sons. 
New York: Hurd and Houghton. 1867. 


We have long entertained the opinion, that, all things 
considered, Alexander Hamilton was the greatest man, or, 
more accurately speaking, a man of the greatest intelle¢- 
tual power, that has ever figured in the history of the New 
World. His genius commanded the admiration of foes as 
well as of friends. ‘ Hamilton’, said his illustrious rival, 
Thomas Jefferson, ‘is really a Colossus to the Anti-Repub- 
lican party; without numbers he is a host in himself.’ 
Jefferson, as Mr. Van Buren truly says, ‘scarcely ever 
spoke of him in his letters to Madison without admonishing 
him of the extraordinary powers of his mind.’(p. 124.) In 

2 
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my informal visits to Prince Talleyrand, says the same wri- 
ter, ‘we had long and frequent conversations, in which Ham- 
ilton, his acquaintance with him in this country, and inci- 
dents in their intercourse, were his favorite themes. He 
always spoke with great admiration of his talents, and dur- 
- ing the last evening that I spent with him, he said that he 
regarded Hamilton as the ablest man he became acquainted 
with in America,— he was not sure that he might not add 
without injustice, or that he had known in Europe’ .(p. 124.) 
‘ With such advantages’, adds Mr. Van Buren, ‘ greater at 
that time certainly than the public service of any country 
afforded to any other man, it is difficult to conceive of a 
_ more commanding position than that which he occupied.’ 
It is still more difficult, if not impossible, to conceive how 
one so young, and with such lHmited advantages, should 
have reached so commanding a position. There was, itis 
evident, far more in the man than time and circumstances 
ever developed, or brought to perfection. There are de- 
partments of thought, or spheres of intellectual labor, in 
which a Calhoun, a Webster, or a Clay, must necessarily 
have failed to attain to the front rank. But we can con- 
ceive of none in which Hamilton might not have: been pre- 
eminently great. With suitable preparation and culture, 
he would, we believe, have become a mathematician, or a 
poet, or an orator, or a. philosopher, or a statesman, or a 
general, or a metaphysician, of the highest order. Time 
which, in, its revolutions, has cast so many of our idols to 
the dust, has only illustrated the genius of Hamilton, and re- 
vealed its gigantic proportions still more fully to our minds. « 
We cannot deny, indeed, that it has also revealed in his 
character, as well as in his measures, certain gigantic faults, 
which we shall not attempt to disguise. For, with all our 
unbounded admiration of the genius of Alexander Hamil- 
ton, we dare not forget the claims of Truth, of whose infi- 
nite and eterfial majesty all the heroes, patriots, saints, 
and sages of earth, are but most imperfect and feeble man- 
ifestations. 

We intend to consider, inthis paper, the actual, not the 
possible, development*of Hamilton’s mind and character ; 
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which is in,itself a sufficiently vast theme. His life, in 
fact, is so intimately blended with the history, is so insep- 
arably bound up with the destiny, of the New World, that 
it possesses au irresistible charm and fascination for the 
real student of history. So controlling, indeed, was the 
influence he exerted on the mighty course of political events 
in this country —events terminating in such wide-spread 
disaster, in such awful and immeasurable calamities to the 
human race; that no man’s biography is, perhaps, more 
worthy of the profound study of the philosophic historian, 
of the political philosopher, or of the practical statesman. 
We shall, therefore, proceed to present our view, however 
imperfect, of his character and his influence ; and to meas- 
ure, according to the best of our capacity, his wisdom and 
his folly, his weakness and his power. 

There is something romantic, and even marvellous, in 
the story of young Hamilton’ s life. Boru in the island of 
Nevis, on the 11th day of January, 1757 ; he was just thirty 
years of age when he entered the Convention of 1787, which 
met to frame a Constitution for the United States of Amer- 
ica; the most momentous and memorable event in the politi- 
cal history of mankind. He was at once the youngest and the 
wisest man in that famous Assembly of lawgivers. If time, 
which has verified so many of the wonderful predictions of 
this youthful seer, has also detected some great blunders 
in his ambitious and perilous policy ; this only shows that - 
he was not more than mortal. If he had committed no 
great blunder, he would have possessed a prophetic insight, 
and a wisdom transcending the genius of an Alexander, a 
Cesar, ora Bonaparte. Inno one of these great heroes 
or demi-gods, however, is the human element more visible 
at times, or more conspicuous, than in the character of 
Alexander Hamilton. 

The wonder is, not that he should have committed grave 
blunders, but that he should have acquired so much knowl- 
edge, and risen so far above the wisdom of his age and coun- 
try. We can easily believe that the mother of such a boy, 
was ‘a woman of superior intellect, highly cultivated, of 
elevated and generous sentiments, and of unusual elegance 
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of person and manner.’* From this noble mother, whom 
he always ‘recollected with inexpressible fondness’, the 
richest blood of France flowed into his veins, and mingled 
its generous currents with the best blood of Scotland; which, 
through the Cambuskeith branch of the House of Hamil- 
ton,} became his inheritance. Having begun his career as a 
merchant’s clerk, his capacity for business soon attracted 
the attention of his employer, and excited his greatest ad- 
miration. Hence, before Hamilton had reached his four- 
teenth year, he found himself at the head of an extensive 
mercantile establishment. No one suspected, however, 
that the boy-who had been so ‘diligent in business’, and 
so attentive to its minutest details as well as to its largest 
operations, possessed, at the same time, the soul of the poet. 
But so it was; and the fact was brought to light by one of 
those terrific tornadoes which so frequently visit the tropics, 
and one which had just swept the Leeward Islands ‘ as with 
the besom ofdestruction.” A description of this hurricane, 
though first published in the island of St. Christopher’s, 
soon attracted universal attention at St Croix ; and so great 
was the impression it produced, that the governor and 
other principal persons of the island made ani especial effort 
to discover its author. What was their astonishment, 
then, when it was.traced, not to any distinguished literary 
character, but to the boy Hamilton, the little clerk in the 
counting house of Mr. Nicholas Cruger? This incident de- 
cided his fate; and also, in no small degree, the fate of 
America. For, having consulted the wishes of young 
Hamilton, his friends determined to send him to New York 
to complete his education. It thus happened, that his 
genius, first roused into brilliant activity by the frightful 
hurricane in the little island of St. Croix, was nursed and 
nurtured by the tornadoes of the political world, which, 
during, the last quarter of the last century, filled more 
continents than one with darkness, consternation, and 
dismay. 

He was nearly sixteen years of age when he reached the 
shores of the New World; the scene of all his future la- 
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bors, the theatre of all his great actions. After spending 
a little more than a year, partly in a grammar school and 
partly in college, he wrote and published, at the early 
age of seventeen, papers in defence of the American Colo- 
nies, which would have done no discredit to the most dis- 
tinguished statesman of the country. Before he was nine- 
teen years old, he entered the army of the Revolution as a 
captain of artillery ; and when only twenty, he was select- 
ed by Washington as a member of his staff, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. Having served in this capacity five 
years, or until 1782, he was elected a member of Congress 
from the State of New York, and accordingly took his seat. 
In 1786, he was a member of the legislature of New York ; 
and in 1787, a delegate to the Federal Convention which 
framed the Constitution of the United States. In 1788, 
when only thirty-one years old, he published, with Madison 
and Jay, ‘The Federalist’ ; a series of essays written to 
recommend the Constitution to the people. This work, says 
M. de Tocqueville, should be in the hands of ‘ the statesmen 
of all countries.’ Of this collection of celebrated essays, 
Jay wrote five, Madison thirty, and Hamilton fifty. In 
1789, Washington made him Secretary of the Treasury; 
a position then justly regarded as the highest and most im- 
portant in the Cabinet of the New Government. It was in 
this high and responsible position that Hamilton achieved 
his greatest glory as a practical statesman. The great Fed- 
eral Party, of which he was the head, heart, mind, and 
soul, and which then overshadowed all others, came to re- 
gard the author of the financial system of the United States 
as a magician, rather than asaman. Mr. Webster but ut- 
tered the voice of that Party, when he said of Hamilton: 
‘He smote the rock of the national resources and abundant 
streams of revenue gushed forth. He touched the dead 
corpse of the public credit, and it sprang upon its feet. The 
fabled birth of Minerva from the brain of Jove was hardly | 
more sudden or more perfect than the financial system of 

the United States, as it burst from the conceptions of Alex- 
ander Hamilton.’ He was, in short, the great magician 
at the waving of whose wand the prosperity, the greatness, 
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and the glory of America sprang into existence. But Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainments are not history. Rhetoricians 
may, if they choose, rub the lamp of their imagination till 
magnificent castles, or mighty kingdoms, arise in the air ; 
but no body except fools and children will mistake them for 
realities. Alexander Hamilton has, in fact, come forth 
from the hands of orators, and poets, and rhetoricians, al- 
most as much a myth as Solon or Lycurgus. 

The Hamilton of tradition is widely different from the 
Hamilton of history. The first is as grand and pure as 
Aristides. The last is as grasping and politic as Themis- 
tocles. We should rejoice, indeed, if the two were more 
alike; that is,if the real Hamilton had always been as 
great, and good, and glorious as the ideal one. But it is 
our duty, not our pleasure, to take him exactly as he is, 
and to show, if possible, the precise place which he occupies 
in history. For many years, or before we investigated the 
subject, we agreed with the friends of Hamilton in regard- 
ing him as the embodiment of truth, justice, generosity, 
and frankness. He was, indeed, the idol of our youth and 
early manhood. But, if he was a better man than his ene- 
mies esteemed him, the stern records of his life disclose, in 
his character, a sad mixture of trickery, and fraud, and 
injustice, and concealment. Had it been otherwise it would 
have been far better for hig own fame, as well as for the 
people of America. 

We have already said, that Hamilton was the wisest, as 
well as the youngest, member of the Convention of 1787. 
But how, or when, he acquired his wisdom, is still a mys- 
tery. It has been said that he ‘ was born a statesman’, 
and ‘had no boyhood’ like other men. It is a good thing 
he was; since, if he had not -been born a statesman, he 
would never have had the time, or the opportunity, to be- 
come one. His two brief years at school and college; his 
five years in the camps of the Revolution ; and his six years 
in the study and practice of law to support his family ; 
would have prevented any other man from becoming a states- 
man. Prince Talleyrand said, Hamilton ‘avait deviné 
l’Europe’, had divined Europe. The truth is, he seems to 
have divined human nature, and human institutions. 
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Much has been said about a monarchical party in this 
country. Alexander Hamilton was, perhaps, its only out- 
spoken member, who, having survived the storm of the 
Revolution, found a seat in the great Gonvention of 1787. 
He had no faith whatever in a democratic republic. He 
fully comprehended its instincts, and fearlessly predicted 
its fate. He did not hesitate to say, even after the grand 
Republic had been in full blast, that it would, at each suc- 
ceeding generation, fall into the hands of smaller and still 
smaller men, till the whole thing would become contempti- 
ble. If he had stood at the end, instead of at the begin- 
ning, of its career, he could not have more truly described 
its fate. He told its sage founders, that the checks and bar- 
riers of the Constitution would prove too feeble in practice ; 
and that if they looked well on paper, this was so only to 
those who had formed too low an estimate of ‘the amazing 
violence of the democratic spirit.” He clearly saw afar off the 
pandemonium of 1861 ; which was afterwards so profoundly 
concealed from the men whose very eyes it touched. Ofall 
the men in the Convention of 1787, he alone had a prophet- 
ic insight into the terrible future of the New World, if 
placed under the auspices of one great Democratic Repub- 
lic. If it had been practicable, he would have annihilated 
the States as such, or as political sovereignties, and erected 
over the whole people of America one government in imi- ° 
tation of the British Monarchy; declaring that ‘two sov- 
ereignties could not exist over the same territory’. An- 
other prediction this, which, although despised by the Con- 
vention of 1787, has been verified by history. It was thus 
that the youthful seer read the history of the United States 
in advance ! 

But his modern friends and admirers have been ashamed 
of his wisdom. They have taken as much pains to conceal 
his glory, as if it had been hisshame. Mr. Curtis declares 
that ‘at no period of his life’ did Hamilton regard the 
experiment of a monarchy ‘as either practicable or desira- 
ble.’* But he had just told us, on the preceding page, that 
Hamilton considered ‘ the Constitution of England as the - 





* History ofthe Constitution. Vol. I, p. 412. 
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best form of civil polity for the attainment of the great ob- 
jects of government.’ If so, and so it most certainly was, 
then surely, if practicable, he must have regarded such a 


government as highly desirable. Why, indeed, should he 


not have desired for his own country ‘the best form of 
polity,’ if it were practicable? Was he not a patriot? 
Did he not wish well to his country? Most assuredly he 
did; and, if the thing had been possible, he would have 
labored to secure for his country ‘the best form of polity’ or 
government. But Mr. Curtis, it seems, thinks it deroga- 
tory to the genius of Hamilton, that he should ever have 
preferred a monarchy to ‘a republic; and consequently 
labors to remove this reproach from his character. In like 
manner, his son, both in the ‘ Life of Alexander Hamilton,’ 
and in the ‘ History of the Republic’, repels the accusation, 
that he was ever a monarchist in theory. The son would, 
indeed, blush to acknowledge the wisdom of the father. 
They are not only ashamed of his glory ; they also glory 
in his shame. -They glory, for example, in his great la- 
bors, first, to secure the adoption to the Constitution, and, 
secondly, to make it promote the greatness and prosperity 
of America. Yet, as we intend to show, it was precisely in 
these two labors of the American Hercules, that he resorted 
to dishonorable means to accomplish his designs, and 


_ stained his name forever. These are grave charges, we are 


aware; but they are deliberately made with the record of 
his life and labors before us. It was, indeed, in the en- 
thusiastic study and admiration of that record, that the 
scales fell from our eyes, and the true Hamilton stood be- 
fore us. The discovery was a painful one; for we had long 
delighted to cherish the conviction, that Alexander Ham- 
ilton was ‘the very soul of honor’, and that his means 
were always as pure as his designs were patriotic. We 
used to imagine, that to the genius of Themistocles, he 
united the incorruptible virtue of Aristides. Nay, in the 
exaltation of our fancy, we have even compared him to 
Fletcher of Madeley, who ‘would freely give his life to 
serve his country, but would not do a mean thing to save 
it’. But these were the fond illusions, or pleasant dreams, 
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of other days. Hamilton would, in fact, do a mean act to 
serve his party, or to defeat a rival ; as we shall now pro- 
ceed to show. 

In the first place, then, he used dishonorable means to 
secure the adoption of the Constitution. The great battle 
of the Convention was fought over the question: Whether 
the existing Government, with amendments, should be re- 
tained ; or whether a new system should be substituted in 
its place. The first was a simple Confederation of States, 
like many which had existed in ancient and in modern 
times, and in which the States were all equal. The last 
was, on the contrary, to be a full-blown Republic, in which 
the States were not equal. The first consisted of a Legis- 
lature only, or a Congress, with a single branch.’ The last 
was to have its Supreme Executive, and its Supreme Judi- 
ciary, as well as its Supreme Legislature, with its two 
branches ; that is, with its Senate and its House of Repre- 
sentatives. Now such a republic, as a bond of union be- 
tween States, had never before been tried in the history of 
the world. It was something entirely new under the sun. 
Both Hamilton and Madison favored the new scheme. 
With all the learning, the zeal, and the ability, at their 
command, they urged its adoption on the several States of 
the Union. In the Convention of 1787; in the ratifying 
Conventions of New York and Virginia; and, above all, in 
the pages of ‘ Z’he Federalist’ ; they attacked the existing 
Government, and also all the-Confederations which, either 
in ancient or in modern times, bore a resemblance to it. The 
contest was the most fierce, bitter, and obstinate that agi- 
tated the Convention of ’87, and more than once spread the 
gloom of despair over its deliberations. The small States 
vehemently opposed the new system ; because, as they were 
equal to the large States in the existing Government, the 
change would deprive them of much of their power and in- 
fluence. The large States, on the other hand, as strenu- 
ously contended for the new system ; because it would in- 
crease their power and importance. New York, then 
neither a large nor a small State, was divided ; Hamilton 
voting for the new, and Yates for the old, form of govern- 
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ment. But for the herculean labors of Hamilton in the 
ratifying Convention of New York, and of Madison in that 
of Virginia, those two States would have rejected the new 
Constitutién. Both Conventions were, when they assem- 
bled, opposed to the new system ; and it was only after a 
long, protracted, and grduous struggle, that it was adopted 
in Virginia by a majority of only ten votes, and in New 
York by the exceedingly small majority of three votes! 
The course pursued by John Jay, who was afterwards 
the first Chief Justice of the United States, was very dif- 
ferent from that adopted by Alexander Hamilton. Both 
cherished the same political sentiments ; both entertained 
the same opinion of the ‘new system’; and yet the one 
looked on the great contest with comparative indifference, 
while the other became the most active, the most zealous, 
and the most untiring of all the advocates of its adoption. 
John Jay consented to write five numbers of ‘ The Feder- 
alist’; which, it is said, were on subjects that ‘ official 
position enabled him to discuss with unusual ability, with- 
out compromising in the least his general political senti- 
ments, and without obliging him, necessarily, to assent, 
even by implication, to any proposition of the proposed 
Constitution.’* But how was this possible? Could he come 
forward as a champion of the new Constitution, and write 
in its favor under the name assumed by Hamilton, without 
giving to it, or to any one of its propositions, his implied 
assent? Be this as it may, he soon grew weary of the 
task, and retired from the great, battle of the Constitution. 
‘In ‘the discussion of the great question which attracted 
the attention of the people of New York, at the period re- 
ferred to,’ says Mr. Dawson, ‘ Mr. Jay’s inclination does 
not appear to have led him to take any part whatever, nor 
does the people appear to have looked to him for either 
counsel or personal leadership. His well-known and freely 
acknowledged preference for a complete centralization of 
all political power, even to the extent of dissolving the po- 
litical and constitutional powers of the several States, and 
of reducing them to the grade of counties, [the very thing 





*Introduction, to Federalist. By Mr. Dawson, p. xxi. 
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afterwards effected by the force of Black Republican pas- 
sions and blind constructions of the Constitution], and of 
making them entirely dependent, even for their nominal 
existence and their local officers, on the will of a consoli- 
dated National Government — having received no favora- 
ble consideration in the Federal Convention, he found lit- 
tle in the proposed Constitution which he could commend, 
and nothing for which he would labor.’ This was cer- 
tainly honest. If Hamilton had pursued the same course, 
it would, as we shall presently see, have been infinitely 
better for his fame, if not for the happiness of his country. 

His zeal in favor’ of the new system, however, became as 
great as his conversion had been sudden. We find him, 
all at once, the most ardent and enthusiastic advocate of 
the very system, in which only a few months before he had 
no confidence whatever. Certainly a most difficult and 
delicate position for any man to occupy, who would pre- 
serve the integrity of his heart, or retain the freedom and 
the rectitude of his mind. Hamilton sacrified both. How 
wonderful his conversion! and how burning his new-born 
zeal! Can these things be reconciled with ‘the soul of 
honor’ ? 

Mr. Curtis has, perhaps, framed as good a defence of the 
great hero of his Romance of the Constitution, as the na- 
ture of the case will admit. ‘It was the rare felicity of his 
temperament’, says Mr. Curtis, ‘ to be able to accept a less 
good than his principles might have led him to insist upon, 
and to labor for it, when nothing better could be obtained, 
with as much patriotic energy and zeal as if it had been 
the best result of his own views. The Constitution itself 
remains, in this particular, a monument of the disinterest- 
edness of his character. He thought it had great defects. 
But he accepted it, as the best government the wisdom of 
the Convention could frame, and the best that the nation 
could adopt. In this spirit; as soon as it was promulgated 
for the acceptance of the country, he came forward and 
placed himself in the foremost rank of its advocates 
He was very ably assisted by Madison and Jay ; but it was 
from him that the Federalist derived the weight and the 
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power which commanded the careful attention of the coun- 
try, and carried conviction to the great body of intelligent 
men in the United States.’* Now all.this, set forth in 
general terms and viewed only at a distance, may seem ex- 
ceedingly plausible and fair. But, like a bubble, it van- 
ishes into thin air, the moment we bring it into contact 
with the means by which the man who, of all the legis- 
lators of 1787, had the least faith in the new Constitution, 
became its most powerful and effective advocate. 
Hamilton was, no doubt, honest in his general determi- 
nation to support and advocate ‘the new system.’ He 
made known this determination in the Convention of 1787. 
‘He had been restrained from entering into the discus- 
sions,’ he there said, ‘by his dislike of the scheme of gov- 
ernment in general; but as he meant to support the plan to 
be recommended, as better than nothing, he wished in this 
place to offer a few remarks.’+ Again, ‘nd man’s ideas,’ 
said he, ‘ were more remote from the plan than his own were 
known to be; but is it possible to deliberate between an- 
archy and convulsion on one side, and the chance of good 
to be expected from the plan on the other?’{ Now so far, all 
is open, frank, candid, and commendable. But turn from 
these honest expressions of opinion, in the secret Convention 
of 1787, and read the numbers of Hamilton in the Federalist, 
in which, with all the transcendent powers of his logic and 
eloquence, he recommends ‘the new system’ to the people ; 
and then say, if such could have been the honest language 
of a man, of a statesman and a legislator, who regarded the 
new Constitution as only ‘better than nothing’? The 
honest language of a man whose ideas were as remote as 
possible from the plan he advocates? On the contrary, do 
we not believe, as we read his words, that we listen to the 
deep and burning convictions of an ardent and enthusiastic 
admirer of ‘the new system’? Can we imagine, for one 
moment, that his words of power, falling with such tre- 
mendous effect on the masses, proveed from the man who 
had no faith in the Republic he so eloquently recommends? 








*His. Con. Vol. I, p. 417. t Madison Papers, p. 1507. 
ft Ibid. p. 1601. 
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It is certain that the most devout admirers of the new sys 
tem have always found, in the Federalist as written by 
Hamilton, the most full, complete, and satisfactory expres- 
sion of their own views and feelings. From the time it 
was pronounced, by Mr. Justin McKean in the ratifying 
Convention of Pennsylvania, ‘ the most perfect government 
the world has ever seen’, to the present hour, the assertion 
of its excellencies and glories, by Alexander Hamilton, has 
* given the most profound satisfaction and delight to its most 
extravagant admirers and eulogists. Yet he himself de- 
spised the system, and only supported it because he deemed 
it ‘ better than nothing’? Was this fair? Was this hon- 
est? Was not this, indeed, deceiving the people whom it 
was his high office and duty to enlighten and instruct, or 
else to remain silent ? 

But let us descend to a few particulars or specifications 
under this chaM#te. In ‘ Zhe Federalist, No. XXII’, Ham- 
ilton says: ‘The fabric of American empire ought to rest 
on the solid basis of Tue Consent or THE Pzorie. [The 
emphasis is his, not ours.] The streams of national power 
ought to flow immediately from that pure original fountain 
of all legitimate authority.’ Is this the man who, in his 
contempt for ‘popular governments, however modijied,’ pro- 
nounced them ‘ but pork still, with a little change of sauce.’* 
Hamilton had an exoferic and an esoteric doctrine. A mon, 
airchist at heart; and yet a democrat before the people! 
If we did not know to the contrary, we should have supposed 
the above words proceeded, not from Alexander Hamilton, 
but from his great rival, Thomas Jefferson, whom De Toc- 
queville pronounces ‘tlie most powerful advocate democracy 
has ever sent forth.’ All power ‘ought to flow immediately 
from that pure fountain of all legitimate authority,’ the sov- 
ereign people! The fabric of American empire ought to 
- rest on that solid basis! Hamilton himself being judge, 
that is not a solid basis; it is the very element of all the 
storms and mutations of the political world? It is not the 
pure fountain of all legitimate authority, but the dark and 
troubled source of ‘the amazing violence and turbulence of 
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the democratic spirit’? Woe betide the empire that rests 
on such a basis. Nothing could, indeed, be more utterly 
inéonsistent with the sentiments of Alexander Hamilton, 
the political architect and statesman, than the sentiments 
of Alexander Hamilton, the political manager and ad- 
vocate. 

He meant to deceive the people, no doubt, for their own 
good ; but still he meant to deceive the people, and he did 
deceive them. He induced them by unfair and dishonora- 
ble means to reject a government to which they were at- 
tached, and to adopt one about which they knew nothing. 
Especially is this the case in his attempt to convince the 
people, before he was himself convinced, that it would be 
safe to erect a Republic over the vast territories of the 
United States; and that, too, by arguments which, as we 
shall now see, he knew to be false. 

‘One government,’ said the most celebrated and power- 
ful enemy of ‘the new system’, ‘ cannot reign over so ex- 
tensive a country.” Much less, he contended, can one Re- 
publicdo so. ‘These two co-ordinate, interfering,.unlimited 
powers of harassing the community, are unexampled. 
They are the visionary projects of modern politicians.......«. 
This political solecism will never tend to the benefit of ihe com- 
munity. It will be as oppressive in practice as it is absurd 
in theory.’* Hamilton must have felt the force of such ob- 
jections. He was far too profound a statesman not to ap- 
preciate their wisdom. They had, in fact, been urged by 
himself in the Convention of 1787.. ‘ Two sovereignties,’ 
said he, ‘ cannot reign over the same territory.’ And be- 
sides, as he had no faith in ‘ popular governments, however 
modified,’ so he could not but despair of the democratic , 
Republic which had been projected on a scale of such stu- 
pendous magnitude. The experience and wisdom of all 
past ages, as well as his own, had condemned the scheme 
of such a Republic; so that he could not quote a single au- 
thority in its favor. Being pressed by the friends of the 
existing government, and the enemies of the new, he de- 
termined, in the absence of all authority, to manufacture 
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one for the occasion ; an imposition and a fraud which, to 
this day, stands unexposed on the pages of the Federalist. 

‘The opponents of the Pian proposed,’ says he, ‘ have 
with great assiduity cited and circulated the observations 
of Montesquieu on the necessity of a contracted territory 
for a republican government. But they seem not to have 
been apprised of the sentiments of that great man express- 
ed in another part of his work.’* He then proceeds to 
quote from another part of the work of Montesquieu, the 
one great authority with the Americans of that day; and, 
by a very curious process of alchemy wholly unknown to 
philosophers and statesmen, he contrives to extract a reply 
to objections against the ‘Pian proposed,’ from the most 
splendid eulogy ever pronounced, or that could well be con- 
ceived, on the kind of government then existing in Amer- 
ica, and against which Hamilton was waging a war of ex- 
termination. If the opponents of the proposed plan, or the 
friends of the existing government, had only been ac- 
quainted with that other part of the great work of Montes- 
quieu ; they might have honestly and fairly quoted it as 
an-authority in their favor, and turned it with crushing 
effect on the position of Hamilton, Madison, and.the other 
advocates of ‘the new system,’ or Republic. 

In quoting from the other part of the work of Montes- 
quieu, Hamilton is careful to omit precisely those portions 
of it, which are utterly inconsistent with the position as- 
sumed by him, and which, if seen, would have spoiled his 
whole design. He quotes the whole of the first chapter of 
book ninth of The Spirit of Laws, with the exception of 
five paragraphs; four of which demonstrate that the au. 
thority of ‘that great man’, in this very part of his work, 
is wholly, emphatically, and most eloquently on the side 
of the opponents of Alexander Hamilton and his new plan. 
‘If a republic is small,’ says Montesquieu, in the very first 
paragraph of the chapter in question, ‘it is destroyed by a 
foreign force; if it is great, it is destroyed by an internal 
defect, (un vice intérieur.)’ As Hamilton wished to show 
from the authority of Montesquieu, that the objection to the 
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proposed plan was not well founded ; sc, of course, he had 
no use for this paragraph. It is, in fact, a direct and posi- 
tive authority for the objection urged against the new 
system, that a republic cannot exist on a large scale. 
Hence it is very prudently omitted by Hamilton, and passed 
over in profound silence. 

In the next paragraph, Montesquieu says, ‘ That double 
inconvenience infects equally democracies and aristocracies, 
whether they are good, or whether they are bad. The evil 
is in the thing itself ; there is no form that can remedy it.’ 
Thus, in the opinion of Montesquieu, the evil of a large 
republic is in the thing itself, and no modification can en- 
able it to endure. However modified, it is ‘but pork still, 


' with only a change of sauce’; and nothing will cure it. 


Yet, directly in the face of this language, Hamilton quotes 
Montesquieu as an authority in favor of a vast republic, 
stretching over the almost boundless area of the United 
States of America! In the Convention of 1787, Hamilton 
himself was ‘much discouraged by the amazing extent of 
couniry, in expecting the desired blessings from any gen- 
eral sovereignty that could be substituted’ ;* but since he 
had put off the legislator and put on the advocate, or put 
off the philosopher and put on the partizan, he seems to 
have plucked up the most astounding confidence. 

The tact that such a Republic carried thirteen Republics 
in its bosom could not, in the opinion of Hamilton, have 
remedied the inherent evil of such a political monster. For 
that, as we have seen, was one of the very circumstances, 
which had contributed to form ‘his dislike of the scheme 
of government in general.’+ So far was he from regarding 
the thirteen Republics as props and supports to the great 
mammoth Republic, that he maintained, in the Convention, 
that in order to increase the chances of the success cf the 
experiment, the States as such should be abolished. How, 
then, could he cite Montesquieu in favor of a Republic 
built on so tremendous a scale, and with such unprece- 
dented elements of discord and dissolution in its bosom ? 

Having very prudently passed over, in silence, the first 





* Madison Papers, p. 879. t Ibid, p. 1507. 
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two paragraphs of the chapter in question, Hamilton begins 
his quotation with the third: ‘It is very probable’, con- 
tinues that paragraph, ‘that mankind would have been 
obliged, at length, to live constantly under the government 
of a SINGLE PERSON, had they not contrived a-kind of consti- 
tution, that has all the internal advantages of a republican, 
together with the external force of a monarchical govern- 
ment. I mean a CONFEDERATE REPUBLIC.’ Now, although 
Hamilton put the words coNFEDERATE REPUBLIC in capitals, 
he must have known that, in the language of Montesquieu, 
they did not signify a republic at all. By a ‘ confederate 
republic’, Montesquieu merely means a confederation of re- 
publics, or a simple league between republics, like those 
which had previously existed in ancient and modern times. 
He spoke of a kind of cunstitution, which ‘ had been con- 
trived,’ and not of a plan which, at that time, had never 
had an existence on the face of the globe. It-was, in fact, 
the boast of Mr. Madison, and the partizans of ‘the new 
system,’ that ‘it was without a parallel on the face of the 
globe’, without an archetype in the history of the world. 
Montesquieu, as Hamilton knew, spoke of the past, not of 
the future, and really commended the very kind of consti- 
tution and government then existing in America, and which 
the advocates of the new system wished to see supplanted. 
If, from the nature of the case, there could be a shadow of 
doubt as to this point, it is entirely removed by the other 
paragraphs which the great writer of the Federalist has 
been pleased to suppress. ; 
‘This form of government’, continues the next paragraph 
of the chapter and of the quotation in the Federalist, ‘is a 
convention by which several smaller States agree to become 
members of a larger one, [the emphasis is Hamilton’s] 
which they intend to form. It is a kind of assemblage of 
societies, that constitute a new one, capable of increasing 
by mean of new associations, till they arrive to such a de- 
gree of power as to be able to provide for the security of-the 
united body.’ Now this language, taken by itself, is just 
as applicable to the ‘ plan proposed’, to the plan advocated 
in the Federalist, as it is to the form of goyernment then 
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existing in America, and which is attacked in the Feder- — 
alist ; and, with the words as emphasized by Hamilton, it 
seems even more so. But if the following paragraphs had 
been quoted, instead of having been suppressed, the ambi- 
guity, and all appearance of ambiguity, would have been 
completely removed, and every reader of the Federalist 
would have seen that the eulogy of Montesquieu is really 
lavished on the very kind of government so eloquently de- 
cried in its pages. Having omitted these paragraphs, as 
inconsistent with his design, and without the least sign or 
notice of the omission, the illustrious sophist proceeds to 
quote, with great effect, the remainder of the chapter ; in 
which, in consequence of the omission, Montesquieu seems 
to pronounce a splended eulogy on ‘this kind of republic’; 
whereas, in fact, he only speaks of a simple confederation 
or league of republics. We shall first give his eulogy; and 
then, by the production of the suppressed paragraphs, show 
that it was applied by Montesquieu, not to any thing like 
the ‘plan proposed,’ but to a plan like the one to be re- 
jected. 

‘ A republic of this kind,’ says he, though he means only 
a confederation or league of republics, ‘ able to withstand 
an external force, may support itself without internal cor- 
ruption. The form of this society prevents all manner of 


inconveniences. 


‘If asingle member should attempt to usurp the supreme 


- authority, he could not be supposed to have an equal au- 


thority and credit in all the confederate States. Were he 
to have too great influence over one, this would alarm the 
rest. Were he'to subdue a part, that which would still 
remain free might oppose him with forces independent of 
those which he had usurped, and overpower him before he 
could be settled in his usurpations. 

‘Should a popular insurrection happen in one of the con- 
federate States, the others are able to quell it.’ Should 
abuses creep into one part, they are reformed by those that 


.remain sound. The State may be destroyed on one side, 


and not on the other ; the confederacy may be dissolved, , 
and the confederates preserve their sovereignty. 
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_ ‘As this government is composed of small republics, it 
enjoys the internal happiness of each, and with respect to 
its external situation, it is possessed, by means of associa- 
tion, of all the advantages of large monarchies.’ 

Now these four paragraphs, taken by themselves, and 
read as they stand in the Federalist, appear to be an elab- 
orate and splendid eulogy, by the greatest thinker and au- 
thority of his age, on the republican form of government, 
even when extended over a large territory. But such is 
not the meaning of the author. For, as we have seen, the 
republican form is emphatically condemned in the first two 
paragraphs of the same chapter; and the evil inherent in 
a large one is pronounced absolutely incurable by any con- 
ceivable modification or device. The author merely speaks 
of a confederation of republics ; nay, of precisely those con- 
federations, which are condemned in the Federalist. This, 
if we restore the suppressed paragraphs, will appear per- 
fectly obvious, and all shadow of ambiguity will vanish 
from the meaning of Montesquieu. 

‘It was these associations’, says Montesquieu, in the 
passage-preceding the four paragraphs last quoted, ‘ that 
so long contributed to the prosperity of Greece. By these 
the Romans attacked the whole globe, and by these alone 
the whole globe withstood them: for when’ Rome was ar- 
rived to her highest pitch of grandeur, it was the associa- 
tions beyond the Danube and Rhine, associations formed 
by the terror of her arms, that enabled the Barbarians to 
resist her. — 

_ ©From hence it proceeds that Holland, Germany, the 
Swiss Cantons, are considered in Europe as perpetual re- 
publics.’ 

Montesquieu, as the historian has said, ‘ was a genius 
imprisoned in his own century.’* He was seldom studied, 
or, understood, even by those who quoted him as an oracle. 
Otherwise it must have been seen and known, that he was 
a most profound admirer of the very confederacies—such 
as those of Greece, of Holland, of the Swiss Cantons, and 
of Germany — which are attacked in the Federalist by’ 
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Hamilton and Madison, as ‘well as in their speeches‘before 
the several Conventions of 1787 and 1788. Such was the’ 
exalted and splendid eulogy of Montesquieu on the very 
confederacies which the authors of the Federalist deemed 
so radically and so incurably defective as to be fit only for 
destruction. Yet, directly in the face of his words to the 
contrary, Hamilton quotes him to refute the advocates of 
such a confederacy, and silence their objections to a large 
republic! Was authority ever more glaringly garbled, or 
disgracefully used? Was. deception ever more coolly or 
deliberately practised? Montesquieu, the great oracle of 
his age, is made to maintain doctrines which he repudiates, 
and that, too, by extracts garbled from the very passages in 
which they are most emphatically repudiated! If, in the 
argument of some petty case, a pettifogging lawyer had 
resorted to such a trick, his conduct would have been sim- 
ply contemptible, and his name should have been stricken 
from the rolls of the profession. But it was by Alexander 
Hamilton, the great legislator of 1787, by whom it was ac- 
tually perpetrated, and that, too, while pleading the great 
cause of the freedom and the happiness of his'country ! Shall 
we admire his wisdom, then, or blush for his honor? 

James Wilson, who; in point of influence, was second 
only to James Madison, and who, as Mr. Curtis says, in- 
duced the great State of Pennsylvania to adopt the Consti- 
tution, followed in the footsteps of Hamilton. In the rati- 
fying Convention of Pennsylvania, he not only inveighed 
against the confederacy existing in America; and against 
all that resembled it, but he also quoted, just as Hamilton 
had done, the authority of Montesquieu in favor of the new 
system. Thus, Hamilton deceived Wilson, as well as the 
people, and Wilson deceived the Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania. The whole thing was conceived in fraud,and brought 
forth in iniquity. 

‘None’, says the greatest political prophet England has 
ever produced, ‘except those who are profoundly studied, 
can comprehend the elaborate contrivance of a fabric fitted 


‘ to unite private and public liberty with public force, with 


order, with peace, with justice, and, above all, with the 
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institutions formed for bestowing permanence and stability 
through ages, upon this invaluable whole. Place, for in- 
stance, before your eyes, such a man as Montesquieu. 
Think of a genius not born in every country, or every time; 
aman gifted by nature with a penetrating aquiline eye; 
with a judgment prepared with the most extensive erudi- 
tion; with an herculean robustness of mind, and nerves 
not to be broken with labor ; a man who could spend twenty 
years in one pursuit. Think of a man, like the universal 
patriarch in Milton, (who had drawn up before him in his 
prophetic vision the whole series of the generations which 
were to issue from his loins,) a man capable of passing in 
review, after having brought together, from the east, the 
west, the north, and the south, from the coarseness of the 
rudest barbarism to the most refined and subtle civilization, 
all the schemes of government which had ever prevailed 
amongst mankind, weighing, measuring, collating and 
comparing them all, joining fact with theory, and calling 
into council, upon all this infinite assemblage of things, 
all the speculations which have fatigued the understandings 
of profound reasoners in all times! Let us then consider, 
that all these were but so many preparatory steps to qual- 
ify a man, and such a man, tinctured with no national pre- 
judice, with no domestic affection, to admire, and to hold 
out to the admiration of mankind, the constitution of Eng- 
land! And shall we Englishmen revoke to such a suit ?’* 
It was thus that Burke, at the time that the spirit of inno- 
vation howled and whistled the fiercest around the nations 
then bending in the storm, stood up and pleaded the great 
authority of Montesquieu in favor of the time-honored and 
venerable institutions of England; for even they were in 
danger of being overwhelmed in one common and awful 
ruin, in order to make way for some new untried system, 
having its roots in the reason of a shallow age, and in the 
barren depths of a Godless philosophy. , 
Precisely the same plea might have becn urged in favor 
of the existing Government and against the ‘ Plan propos- 
ed’. For, as we have seen, Montesquieu admired that kind 





* Burke’s Works. Vol. III, p. 454. 
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of government as a bond of union between ‘independent . 
republics,’ as greatly as he admired the constitution of 
England for a single State. But the young, ardent, and 
enthusiastic Hamilton, considering all such governments 
as unfit for use, gave them, as the worn and tattered rags 
of time, to the angry winds of the age. As Montesquieu 
was the great oracle of 1787, and is more relied on in the 
Federalist than all other authorities put together ; so if 
Hamilton had followed his guidance, and pleaded his high 
authority truly, there is but little doubt that the existing 
system would have been retained, and, by suitable amend- 
ments, adapted to the wants and interests of the United 
States. But Hamilton pursued a different course. He-not — 
only falsified the authority of Montesquieu, making him 
applaud what he most emphatically repudiated, and repu- 
diate what he most emphatically applauded, but he also 
failed to appreciate, as we shall now proceed to show, the 
profoundly studied wisdom of the maxims by which the 
judgment of the immortal author of ‘ The Spirit of Laws’ 
was determined. 

Hamilton, as well as Montesquieu, had, the wisdom to 
appreciate and admire the British Constitution. The rev- 
olutionary passions by which the minds of others were so 
violently disturbed, and their mental vision so frightfully 
distorted, left his judgment perfectly clear, firm, and erect 
in regard to the instincts and the tendency of the demo- 
cratic spirit. He could distinguish between the arbitrary 
measures of George III, and the solid glory of. the British 
Constitution. Hence, while he waged war against the one, 
he did not cease to admire the other. His mind, indeed, 
seems to have been so greatly dazzled by the glory of the 
British Constitution, as to be far more blind and less dis- 
criminating than that of Montesquieu’s. For, as we have 
seen, he would have planted that Constitution in America, 
if the people had been willing to receive it. But such an 
imitation would have been eminently unwise. Montesquieu 
was far too profoundly studied in history and in the max- 
ims of political wisdom to entertain such a notion. In his 
elaborate eulogy on the Constitution of England, (Book 
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XI, Chap. 6,) he has no where recommended it to the imi- 
tation of France, or to that of any other nation. On the con- 
trary, it was a maxim with him, that ‘ the political and civil 
laws of each nation should be adapted in such a manner 
to the people for whom they are framed, that it is a, great 
chance if those of one nation suit another.’* It was Nec- 
kar, not Montesquieu, who wished to see France copy the 
Constitution of England; and Alexander Hamilton desert- 
ed the great thinker to camp with the very respectable 
financier ;".whom he repeatedly quotes as an authority in 
favor of such an absurd, wholesale importation of a foreign 
Constitution and laws. Montesquieu would have advised 
neither France, nor America, to strip off its own natural 
hide, or skin, in order to put on that of the other. 

No greater blunder was ever conceived than that of M. 
Neckar, the financier, in wishing the people of France to 
adopt the Constitution of Great Britain. He might just as 
well have taken up, by the roots, one of the great giant 
oaks of England, the growth, of a thousand years, and trans- 
planted it into the soil of France, with the hope that it 
would live, and grow,and flourish. To copy is one thing, 
and to imitate is another. The British Constitution is a 
growth, and can be imitated only bya growth. We might, 
indeed, just as well go into a carpenter’s shop, and try to 
manufacture a living tree out of seasoned lumber, as to go 
into a convention, and endeavor to imitate the British Con- 
stitution by the labors of a few months. Alexander Ham- 
ilton, the poet, the philosopher, and the enthusiast, had 
his dreams as well as the weakest visionary in the Conven- 
tion of 1757. 

The’ attempt to imitate the British Constitution gave rise 
to some of the wildest and worst notions of the Convention 
of 1787. Thus, for example, Mr. Madison informs us,f it 
was in imitation of the British Constitution, that he con- 
ceived the idea of giving the Federal Government a veto 
on the laws of the States; so that no State could enact a 
law without the consent of the central power. This provis- 





*Spirit of Laws. Book II, Chap. 2. 
t Introduction to the Madison Papers. 











harmony, been introduced into the General Government, 
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ion, urged on the Convention by Mr. Madison and his ad- 
herents, was actually. adopted. at one time; but, upon 
further reflection, it was set aside. It seems strange, in- 
deed, that any reasonable man should have entertained ° 
such a notion’; since, if the Federal Government had had 
nothing else to do, it would have been impossible for it to 
decide on the wisdom or propriety of the State laws. And . 
besides, if such a source of discord had, for the sake of 


it would have been the laughing-stock of the world. So 
violent would have been the opposition of the States to such a 
Government; that it could not possibly have lasted twelve 
months; even if it had been setin motion. If, instead of one 
or two provisions of the British Constitution, the whole 
thing had been copied ; the absurdity would have been still 
more glaring. How would a House of ‘Lords, for example, 
created by the breath of the people, and supported by popu- 
lar opinion alone, have looked? Would it—could it—have 
resembled the English House of Lords? ‘Would it not, 
on the contrary, have been far more like the absurd con- 
ception df a solid palace on the surface of the sea? 

If, indeed, we would imitate the British Constitution, so 
as to obtain a similar result, we must plant the same seed, 
and they must be developed by the. same influences. The 
people, for whom it is intended, must have had the same 
experience, the same trials, the same troubles, and the same 
training. They must have lived through the same or sim- 
ilar ages, in which Monarchy had struck its roots too deep 
to be eradicated, and in which conquest had planted a 
House of Lords not to be overthrown by the passions or the 
power of the people. In fact, such a government cannot 
be imitated, cannot be made to order. If it exists, this is 
because it has, in the lapse of ages, grown out of the hab- 
its, the customs, the wants, the character, and the situa- 
tion of the people for whom it exists; and because the 
habits, the customs, the wants, the character, and the 
situation of the people have grown into the Government. 
It has been the great wisdom of British statesmen, that 
they have been content to be co-workers, or rather under- 
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workers, with the laws of nature, and the designs of God, in 
‘ the formation of their Constitution. Permitting the grand 
tree of British freedom to grow, they have merely lopped 
its branches, or engrafted new ones on the living trunk, as 
evident emergencies, in the actual history of the country, 
have demonstrated the necessity of the change. Such wis- 
dom, such moderation, cannot be imitated, nay, cannot be 
comprehended, by men:who, despising the natural course 
of. human events, go into conventions, and frame, all at 
once, vast and complicated schemes of government, and 
then reduce them to writing for alltime! Such legislators 
may admire the British Constitution ; they have certainly 
never comprehended the great secret of its life or its power. 
It is a work of God and nature, as well as of man; and no 
human skill, however great, can ever rival its perfections, 
and its glory asaliving thing. This can only produce those 
ephemeral things, which have their roots, not in nature, 
but in the dry air of abstract reason. ? 
If. instead of pulling up and casting aside the govern- 
ment which then had its roots in nature, and had grown out 
of. the customs, the wants, the interests, and the s*tuation of 
the people, the legislators of 1787 had amended it, they 
would, it ig believed, have acted far more wisely thaw they 
did. It is certain they would have imitated, as far as imi- 
tation was possible, the British Constitution. The result 
would have been different, but the process would have been - 
similar. They would have imitated those wise legislators 
and statesmen, who, present at the birth-pangs of the 
British Constitution, were content to assist nature in her 
sublime production, without once dreaming that they could 
themselves create a living thing from the dust of the earth. 
To the existing Federal Government, Hamilton preferred 
a ‘strong National Government’. One reason for this pre- 
ference was, that a simple confederation of States bore so 
slight a resemblance to his one great model, the Monarchy 
of Great Britain. He avowed, in fact, that if such a mon- 
archy could not be established, it was desirable to create a 
strong ‘ National Government’ as much like it as possible. 
‘The explanation of Hamilton’s conduct is’, it has been 
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‘said, ‘ contained in his own memorable words’ ; which are 
quoted by Curtis, by Riethmiiller, by J. C. Hamilton, and 
by all who have written on the history of the Constitution. 
of the United States. Let us see these memorable words, 
then, which are supposed to reveal the secret of his prefer- 
ence for a ‘National Government’. He was filled with 
horror, he assures us, as he contemplated the condition of 
his country, saying: that ‘a nation. without a national gov- 
ernment is an awful spectacle.’ Now these words, which 
have always been deemed so memorable by the admirers of 
Hamilton and the new Union, have their foundation in a 
sheer fiction, and, their show of wisdom is a grand illusion 
only. For the thirteen States did not, in fact, form ‘a na- 
tion.’ ‘They were, on the contrary, distinct and indepen- 
dent sovereignties, This is admitted by Mr. Curtis himself, 
as well as by Mr. Justice Story, and all other writers on 
the history of the Constitution. Indeed, this point is far 
too clear to admit of denial ; since the Articles of Confed- 
eration expressly declared, that ‘ Each State retains its sov- 
ereignty, freedom, and independence’.* The assumption 

of Hamilton, then, that the States formed one nation, is as 
sheer a fiction as ever entered into the imagination of 
man,gnd was flatly contradicted by the existing Articles of 
Union. ; : 

There were, in fact, thirteen nationalities, or sovereign 
. States, united by ‘a league of friendship,’ each having its 
own complete republican form of government. Was this 
an awful spectacle? Was this calculated to fill one with 
horror and alarm? It is certain, that it inspired the great 
oracle of that day, Montesquieu himself, with emotions of 
admiration and delight. Hamilton, with all his native 
genius, was young, ardent, ambitious, bold, and bent on 
sublime innovations in the constitution of his country. 
Montesquieu had, on the other hand, given more time to 
the profound study of history and different forms of gov- 
ernment, than Hamilton had passed on earth. Having 
finished his brief career in College and in camp, Hamilton, 
at the early age of thirty, entered the great Convention of 





* Second Article. 
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1787 to erect an entirely new government for the people of 
America. Was not that an awful spectacle? In that Con- 
vention, say his admirers, ‘ he passed in rapid review all 
the nations of the old world, and showed that all federal 
governments had been weak, distracted, and short-lived.’ 
But Montesquieu who, not as a partizan, but as 4 philoso- 
pher, had studied precisely the same federal. governments, 
formed a very different estimate of their value, and pro- 
nounced, as we have seen, a magnificent eulogy on their 
merits. Hamilton, the pre-determined advocate and parti- 
zan, passed them ‘in rapid review’. Montesquieu, the 
student of history and philosophy, revolved them in his 
mind for many years. The review of the one was as par- 
tial as it was rapid; that of the other was as,profound as 
it was protracted. For these reasons, as well as for others 
which might be easily mentioned; we infinitely prefer the 
authority of Montesquieu to that of Hamilton, of the pro- 
found and impartial student of history to that of the pow- 
erful and unscrupulous advocate of an entirely new and 
untried system. : 7 
It was frequently asserted, by the statesmen of 1787, that 

the ‘science of government is still in its infancy.’ But it 
does not seem to have occurred to them, at least with any 
very great degree of vividness, that this assertion was just 
as true in regard to themselves as to the great statesmen 
of other nations. Their disposition to apply one and the. 
same form of government to all circumstances, however 
different, is certainly one proof that the science was still 
in its infancy with themselves. Hamilton abhorred demo- 
cracy, and admired the monarchy of England. Jefferson 
hated the monarchy of England, and adored the democracy 
of this country. Both seem to have been too exclusively 
attached to one particular form. Jefferson’s notion of a 
democratic republic for England is only matched by Ham- 
ilton’s scheme of a British monarchy for the United States. 
Either would have put the world out of joint. If the his- 
torical studies, or profound meditations, of Montesquieu, 
teach any truth for the benefit of mankind, it is that which 
warns their guides and teachers against an exclusive attach- 
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ment to any one form of government whatever, or ‘against 
any scheme of universal legislation. Even old Montaigne, 
who insisted that the best government for a people is the 
one they actually possess, was nearer the truth than either - 
the Hamilton or the Jefferson of 1787. 

Hamilton was, no doubt, right in his general views of 
government ;*in his profound conviction that, for the con- 
. trol of mankind, a strong government is necessary. But 
although this principle, this view, is applicable, to each 
and every State or nation, it is a fatal blunder to apply it 
to a federal union of States, as did Alexander Hamilton 
and his followers. Jefferson, on the other hand, was wrong 
in his general views of ‘government; or in supposing that 
mankind needed little or no‘government at all, but might 
be safely left to themselves. But this principle, though 
utterly false in general, happened to be right in its appli- 
cability to an association of sovereign States. It certainly 
does not follow, that because a strong government is neces- 
sary, that one and the same people should be saddled with 
two@uch governments, and ridden to death by two sets of 
demagogues. This was rather too much of a good thing ; or 
rather it was a good thing very badly applied. The feder- 
alists favored a strong, and the democrats a very limited, 
government for all circumstances; for the Federal Union 
as well as for the individual States. In extending their 
one universal scheme to the Union of the States, the demo- 
crats were right, and the federalists were wrong. We can- 
not adopt the general view of Mr. Jefferson, nor the maxim 
or motto in which that view culminated ; for if 


' That government is best which governs least’, 
It is then perfect when its sway has ceased ;— 


a reductio ad absurdum which admits,of no reply. But 
Jefferson’s view, though false in general, led him to a cor- 
rect conclusion respecting the Federal Union and the great 
doctrine of State-rights ; while the true doctrine of Hamil- 
ton hid that all-important conclusion from his eyes. Thus, 
in the political creed of each of these famous leaders there 
was a great error, as well as a great truth; which seem to 
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have been rendered instparable by party-ties and associa- 
tions.. For, from that day to this, every one has embraced 
the whole creed of Hamilton and the Federalists, or of Jef- 
ferson and the Democrats. Or, in other words, no one has 
ever dreamed of insisting, with Hamilton, on a strong gov- 
ernment for the individual’ States, and, with Jefferson, on 
a very limited government for the Union of States. The 
truth and the error seem, in this case, to have been welded 

together, either by party ties and associations, or by the 
obstinate fallacy of applying the same form of government 
to widely different.circumstances or conditions. — 

‘A nation without a national government is’, indeed, ‘an 
awful spectacle’. But thirteen States or nations, extend- 
ing over a vast portion of the globe, with thirteen govern- 
ments, are an awful spectacle only to a political theorist, or 
alarmist. A similar spectacle is, at this moment, witness- 
ed on the continent of Europe, among the most civilized 
peoples on the face of the globe. The scheme of Henry IV 
of France to remove that very distressing spectacle, and to 
introduce ‘a perpetual peace’ into Europe by combining all 
its States into one grand federal union, was only a little 
more visionary than the magnificent dream. of the New 
World. Indeed, one of the members of the Convention of 
1787, has pronounced an elaborate and enthusiastic eulogy 
on the scheme of Henry IV.* Nay, according to the prin- 
ciples of The Federalist itself, the whole of Europe might 
easily and safely be embraced in one federal union; for 
‘the natural limit’ of such a union or republic is, we are 
there told, ‘that distance from the centre, which will barely 
allow the representatives of the people to meet as often as 
may be necessary for the administration of public affairs. 
Can it be said, that the limits of the United States exceed 
that distance.’t Certainly not. Still less is that distance 
exceeded at present, by the limits of Europe; since, with 

‘the present facilities for travel, Europe may be more easily 
traversed nogy than could the United Statesin 1787. A 
few days only would suffice to bring the representatives, of 
the people together from all parts of Europe. Why not 


*See the works of James Wilson. T No. XIV. 
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have, then, one federal representative government for all 
Europe? - It is merely a question of distance! Alas, that 
‘the father of the Constitution’ should have dreamed such 
a dream ; or that the people should have followed him in 
his reverie only to awake amid the terrible thunders and 
realities of 1861! 

Hamilton, we are told, showed, in the Convention of 
1787, that ‘all federal governments had been weak, dis- 
tracted, and short-lived’. But -he did not show, whether 
all that weakness, and distraction, and misery, proceeded 
from human nature, or from the federal governments to 
which he'imputed them. In like manner, he showed in The 
Federalist that such governments had been ‘ weak, distract- 
ed, and short-lived’ ; and most eloquently recommended ‘the 
new Union’, or the grand republic, as a remedy against 
‘War between the States’.* But did it prevent war be- 
tween the States? History has already answered the ques- 
tion ; and-shown, by arguments infinitely sterner than his 
own, that his fine speculation was, like an apple of Sod- 
om, beautiful to the eye only, and bitter — exceedingly: bit- 
ter — to the taste. | 

James Madison, in like manner, either dreamed of ‘a per- 
petual peace’, or would have the people to dream of one, 
as the delicious fruit of ‘the new Union.’ ‘Hearken not’, 
says he,{ ‘ to the unnatural voice; which tells you that the 
people of America, knit together as they are by so many 
chords of affection, can no longer live together as members 
of the same family ; can no longer continue the mutual 
guardians of their mutual happiness; can no longer be 
fellow-citizens of one great, respectable, and flourishing 
CMPILe......00 No, my countrymen, shut your ears against 
this unhallowed language. Shut your hearts against the 
poison which it conveys. The kindred blood which flows 
in the veins of American citizens, the mingled blood which 
they have shed in defence of their sacred rights, consecrate 
their union, and excite horror at the idea of their becoming 
aliens, rivals, enemies.’ * Yet, as we have already shown,{ 





*See Nos. VI, VII, VIII and IX.” t The Federalist, No. XIV. 
tJuly No. Art. V.—The North and the South. 
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Mr. Madison himself, in spite of this weak strain of lachry- 
mose philanthropy, entertained the terrible fear that the 
North and the South, which he knew to be ‘ rivals’, would 
become ‘aliens and enemies.’ His dream of a perpetual 
peace, then, was hardly ‘all a dream’, but partly a sham. 
to seduce the people into ‘the more perfect Union.” __ 

Hamilton also showed, we are told, that ‘all federal 
governments have been short-lived’. Short-lived! And 
yet, at that very moment, the federal government: of the 
Swiss Cantons had stood four hundred years, and there it 
stands to this day, among the proudest and noblest out- 
growths of poor human nature. In the mean time, the 
grand and glorious Republic of 1787 has declined, and sunk 
beneath the motliest and the meanest despotism of mere 
numbers the world has ever seen. It was shrewdly said 
by Mr. Madison: ‘ At first, men will judge of the Consti- 
tution by their opinion‘of its authors; yet, finally, all will 
judge of its authors by their opinion of the Constitution’. 
The first method of judgment passed away in 1861, and the 
second was inaugurated. 

It Montesquieu, (the great ‘genius imprisoned in his 
own age’ and liberated by the revolution of 1861,) was not 
greatly mistaken, then may the people of America sigh 
for a return to the old Confederation of States, instead of 
a vast and full-blown Republic with so many republics in 
its bosom, as the natural basis of their union, prosperity, 
and happiness. For, says he, such a contederation may 
not only ‘ withstand an external force’, but it is ‘ free trom 
all manner of inconveniences’. It may, above all, ‘sup- 
port itselt without any internal corruption.’ How glorious, 
then, were such a government in comparison with that 
which the system builders of 1787 substituted in its place! 
How great the contrast it would present to the horrible 
corruption, to the deep and disgusting immorality, which, 
like ten thousand malignant cankers, ate into the very 
heart and life of the government at Washington, and dit- 
fused its deadly virus into the whole body politic, till war, 
pestilence, and famine finished the work of disintegration 
and death. 
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Why Alexander Hamilton undertook to advocate the 
Constitution of 1787, and why he threw all the energy of 
his soul into his advocacy of it, are questions still involved 
in no little mystery. These are questions, however, which, 
for the want of space, we cannot consider in the present 
paper. Nor can we now discuss the second branch of our 
subject, namely, the deliberate attempt of Hamilton to 
transform the nature of the Constitution he had sworn to 
support. That he despised the Constitution of 1787, as it 
came from the hands of its authors, and that he hoped to 
see jt transformed, by an artful construction and other 
means, into something better, we shall hereafter most con- 
clusively demonstrate. This was, in fact, after the adop- 
_ tion of the Constitution, the great object of his labors as 
well as of his hope. 

We shall barely add, in conclusion, that a towering am- 
bition seems to have been one of the motives, which in- 
duced Hamilton to advocate, with so much- zeal, the adop- 
tion of the new Constitution. He imputed to those who 
opposed that Constitution a petty ambition, which dare not 
aspire to the great offices of the General Government, nor 
could endure the thought that the State offices would be les- 
sened in importance by its creation.* They alleged, on the 
other hand, that in his herculean labors in favor of the new 
system, Hamilton was influenced by a great ambition; since 
the great Republic would furnish a sufficiently magnificent 
theatre for the exercise and display of his transcendent 
abilities. There was, no doubt, some truth in this repre- 
sentation. His ambition prompted him, not only to under- 
take the defence of the new Constitution, but to excel all 
others in the advocacy of it, though he had no confidence 
whatever in its merits. This is evidentfrom his own writ- 
ings. ‘Mine is an odd destiny ’, says he, in a letter to his 
most intimate friend, Gouverneur Morris. ‘ Perhaps, no 
man in the United States has sacrificed or done more for 
the present Constitution than myself; and, contrary to all 
my anticipations of its fate, as you know from the very be- 
ginning, I am still laboring to prop the frail and worthless 





* Federalist, No. 1.- 
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fabric. Yet I have the murmurs of its friends, no less 
than the curses of its enemies, for my reward. What can 

do better than withdraw from the scene? Every day 
proves to me more and more, that this American world was 
not made for me’. But what else could he have expected ? 
He received the applause of its friends, till they learned 
that, in his heart, he despised the object of their affections, 
and even denounced it, in private circles, as ‘a frail and 
worthless fabric.’ He might have commanded the respect 
of its enemies, who had everywhere encountered him as 
their most powerful antagonist, if they had not believed he 
despised the very system he so ably advocated. If, instead 
of pleading the cause of that system with so much eloquence 
and ability, he had publicly declared that he had, ‘ from 
the very beginning’, regarded it as ‘a frail and worthless 
fabric’, he would, at least, have deserved the gratitude of its 
enemies, as well as of the friends of sincerity and truth. 
As it was, however, he was the ally of its enemies in pri- 
vate, while, in his public manifestations, he was their most 
formidable opponent. Hence he incurred the displeasure 
of both parties; and, smarting under ‘the murmurs’ of 
the one and ‘ the curses’ of the other, he learned that the 
American world was not made for him. Alas, how true! 
The American world was not made for him; nor was he 
made for the American world. If he had been born and 
bred in England, he might have excelled a Pitt, or rivalled 
a Burke.* 

* Mr. Riethmiiller contemptuously says of Mr. Jefferson: it is ‘no wonder 
that so profound a philosopher was not fully satisfied with the Constitution, 
which the labors of Hamilton and his colleagues had bestowed on the United 
States.’ How stupid! Hamilton himself was far less satisfied with that Con- 
stitution than was Mr. Jefferson. The same author, in imitation of Mr. Curtis 
and other Northern writers, bestows great praise on Hamilton as the champion 
of the Constitution, by whom, above all others, the Americans were convinced of 
its excellencies and merits. He forgets, however, as do his American predeces- 
sors, that Hamilton had failed to convince himself. Strange forgetfulness! es- 
pecially as he quotes the very words in which Hamilton, only a few years after 


the contest was over, denounced the Constitution as ‘a frail and worthless fab- 
ric’, which had already lasted longer than he had anticipated. (p. 404.) 
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Art. II.—1. The Life and Times of Bertrand du Guesclin : 
a History of the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison 
of South Carolina. London: Triibner & Co. ; Charles- 
ton: John Russell. 2 vols. 1864. 

2. Chronicles of England, France, and Spain. By Sir John 
Froissart. Translated by Thomas Johnes, Esq. Lon- 
don: 1839. 

3. A General Chronological History of France. By the Sieur 
De Mezeray, Historiographer of France. Translated by 
John Bulteel, Gent. London: 1683. 

4. Histoire de France. Par J. Michelet. Paris: Cha- 
merot. 1861. 


The work which heads this article, is, in some respects, 
a curiosity. Published in the Confederate States (though 
printed in England) during the agitation of their struggle 
for independence, it bears all the marks of careful thought 
and close research that are usually associated with learned 
leisure. The diligence with which reference has been made 
to the rare originals, and the finished and scholarly style 
of the work, apart from the intrinsic interest of the subject, 
merit the highest praise; while in beauty of typography 
and external appearance, these volumes may take rank with 
the finest specimens of the art. 

As the period of time over which this biography extends, 
is one of great importance, though comparatively little 
known to the general reader, a compendious historical 
sketch of its chief events, derived in part from Gen. Jami- 
son’s work, but principally from independent sources, may 
not be without interest as a narrative, while in many re- 
spects it affords material for profitable reflection. 

In the year 1356 there was great misery in the land of 
France. Twenty years of destructive war had passed over 
it since the English Edward made his unjust claim to the 
crown of Philip the Fair—twenty years of human slaughter 
and suffering in their most terrible forms; and nearly a 
hundred more were to pass while ‘the vow of the heron’ 
was being relentlessly accomplished.* 





* ‘The knights and gentlemen of England assembled in cour pleniére, vowed 
upon the heron ‘‘ to ravage and massacre without pity, to spare neither mill, nor 
-altar, nor pregnant woman, nor relation, nor friend.’’’ 
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But at this time the war, to all appearance, was nearly 
atanend. The flower of the Rrench nobility and chivalry 
had fallen under the shafts of the English archers at the 
battle of Poictiers, and their king was a captive in the 
hands of the enemy. The whole people seemed to have 
settled into the sullen apathy of despair. Burned, ravaged, 
and massacred on all sides by armies that spread over the 
country, destroying as they went,* they had seen their 
sovereign collect his strength for one supreme effort, only 
to meet with more overwhelming disaster. Had they 
patiently borne tithes, gabelles, maletostes, subsidies ordi- 
nary and extraordinary, every dreadful device of despera- 
tion to wring from poverty what little of its substance had 
eluded the foreign foe, only for this? ‘The knights who 
escaped from the battle were held in contempt ’, the chron- 
icler says; they should have died there with the rest and 
made an end of it. 

The French princes were young: the Dauphin Charles, 
Regent during his father’s captivity, was of feeble body and 
never appeared in armor ; a fact greatly to his disadvantage 
in an age when the firm seat, the sure lance, and the strong 
arm were accounted the first of knightly merits. The Eng- 
lish were ruled by the most ambitious, warlike, and fortunate 
monarch of the age, and their armies were led by the first 
knight in Christendom, the ‘lion’s whelp’{ of Crécy, 
with such captains under him as the Captal de Buch, 
Sir Oliver de Clisson, Sir Hugh Calverly and Sir John 
Chandos. 

Moreover, the kingdom was torn in pieces by domestic 
dissensions: Godfrey de Harcourt was waging a private 
war in Normandy to revenge his brother's death and his 
own banishment. Brittany, inhabited by a‘turbulent and 
fiery Celtic race who had always maintained a certain in- 





%* See the description of Edward’s advance into Normandy, with an army 
spread into three battalions, and Sir Godfrey de Harcourt, revenging on his 
own countrymen the injury he had received from his king, leading the van- 
guard of pillagers ‘burning afid destroying the country.’ Froissart, I, 121. 


t¢ Whiles his most mighty father on a hill 
Stood smiling, to behold his lion’s whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. 
Kine Henry V, Act. I, Se. 2. 
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dependence and clung to the traditions of an ancient Ar- 
morican republic, was in the heat of a fierce contest for the 
succession to Duke Jean III; the competitors being Charles 
de Blois, of the royal blood of France, claiming through 
his wife, Jeanne de Penthiévre, and the widowed Countess 
de Montfort, ‘with a man’s head and a lion’s heart’, in 
behalf of her young son. Breton Brittany as it was called, 
(Bretagne bretonnant) was arrayed against French Brittany ; 
and though there was a truce between England and France 
for a brief breathing-time, yet English and French troops 
joined in these Breton wars, the French siding with Blois 
and the English with Montfort,j and kept up the deadly 
game. 

There were troubles, too, from another and more danger- 
ous source. Charles, King of Navarre, called emphatically 
The Bad, had an old grudge to revenge and an intricate 
game to play. He had, it appears, a claim on the County 
of Angouléme, but King John had given it to the Consta- 
ble Charles of Spain, whereupon he assassinated the latter 
(1353), and then returning to Mantes, opened negotiations 
for pardon, lands, and money. John temporised,— for, 
though a feudatory, Charles was lord of fortified cities and 
an 
prison upon a charge of intriguing with the Dauphin. He 
had moreover a sort of claim to the crown of France, being 
one degree nearer in descent than Edward: a fact which 
must be kept in mind as the key to some of his subsequent 
gyrations. At present he lies in the castle of Crévecceur, 
brooding unspeakable revenge. 

But there was yet a greater misery than any of these. 
The soldiers who during the past twenty years had rioted 
in booty from the green pastures of Normandy or the sunny 
slopes of Picardy, found, with the truce, at once their pay, 
their plunder and their occupation gone. They were 
thousands in number, their leaders were tried, war was 
their business, who should bid them starve? Why not 
wage war on their own account, if their masters were tired 








¢ The Count of Montfort had by his will appointed Edward III guardian to 
his son, who also married Edward’s daughter, the Princess Mary. 
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of the trade? The thought was put in action, and the 
Free Companies at once became the scourge of [rance. 
No words can describe the ravages of these bands. ‘True, 
the French armies had destroyed castles that had revolted 
to the English, and the English had burned towns that 
held to the, French ; but John did not wish to lay waste 
all his fair inheritance, nor did Edward desire to reign over 
a blackened desert. But the Companies had none of these 
scruples. What they could carry off was theirs ; what 
they could not profit by should be left to none other. 
What matter to them if owls built in the ruined castles 
and wolves prowled through the silent towns from the 
Straits: to the Mediterranean ; there was Italy awaiting 
them next, and a ready welcome from the ferocious chief 
who bore upon his breast the inscription: ‘Iam Duke 
Werner, Lord of the Great Company ; the Enemy of Mercy, 
of Pity, and of God.’ Soin various bands they pillaged 
the coast of Normandy, ravaged Provence to the gates of 
Avignon, and laid waste all the country between the Seine 
and the Loire; plundering more towns than the chronicler 
can enumerate, ‘and making war upon every man that was 
worth robbing ’.* 

A victorious enemy in her provinces, secret foes in her 
capital, intestine wars in her fairest duchies, her armies 
destroyed, her king a prisoner, her rulers distrusted, her 
lands desolate, her people in despair: such was the state 
of France after the battle of Poictiers. 

The first spark of organic life showed itself in Paris, 
which fell to barricading its streets and putting itself in a 
posture of defence. In a month after the battle, the Estates 
met to take into consideration the affairs of the kingdom 
and address themselves to their remedy ; which they pro- 
ceeded to do with vigor as far as lay in their power, putting 
a stop to the financial maladministration, the debased coin- 
age, and the troubles in Normandy. They also voted sup- 
plies for the public defence, conditional upon the redress 
of various grievances, and were in all respects very memor- 
able States-General ; though over-anxious for the release 





* Froissart, I, c. 177. 
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of Charles the Bad, who had better been left where he was. 
But the nobility soon grew digusted with the high-handed 
way in which the Estates ‘were carrying things, so they 
leagued themselves with Stephen Marcel, Provost of the 
merchants (an office equivalent to that of Mayor), an au- 
dacious and unscrupulous man, with great influence over 
the citizens, and a warm partizan of the King of Navarre. 
Followed by a mob wearing caps half red and half blue, 
the Paris colors, he forced his way into the Regent’s pres- 
ence, rated him in an insolent manner, and ended by mur- 
dering the marshals of Normandy and Champagne before 
his very face, sprinkling him with their blood. Charles’s 
life was in great peril, but they had put one of their caps 
upon his head asa sign that he was adopted into their 
party and confirmed their acts. Let nearly four centuries 
and a half elapse, and the world will see a lineal descend- 
ant of this prince figure in an almost identical scene. But 
Louis the Desired was not Charles the Wise, and widely 
different roads lay before them. 

Marcel now had Charles the Bad released from prison, 
who straightway came to Paris and after the fashion of the 
time preached the Parisians a Latin sermon on a Scripture 
text. His theme was naturally himself, his own surpass- 
ing merits and unequalled wrongs. He spoke of his devo- 
tion to the crown of France, and hinted, not obscurely, that 
if it were placed on the right head, namely, his own, they 
would experience considerable alleviation. The Dauphin 
also tried his hand at a Latin harangue, but with far in- 
ferior success ;— whereupon he withdrew to Charenton on 
the Marne, and sent Marcel and his faction a formal defi- 
ance. The provost, who we may suspect had found out by 
this time that it is easier to raise an insurrection than to 
control it, began building a wall round Paris. It was fin- 
ished in a year, and did good service in the coming troub 
lous times; being, past a doubt, the best thing ever done 
by Etienne Marcel. The King of Navarre, who had his 
doubts about the Parisians, also quitted the city and took 
up his quarters, with a considerable force of ‘ brigands’, at 
St. Denis. And here a sort of triple coquetry went on be- 
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tween the Dauphin, Charles the Bad, and the city of Paris ; 
but the provost, who knew that the Dauphin would never 
forgive the murder of the marshals, threw all his influence 
into the scale of Navarre. In the meanwhile, the two 
armies of course pillaged all the country round ; and Paris, 
cut off from supplies both above and below, finds matters 
coming to a crisis. 

As if all these miseries were not enough to plague this 
distracted nation, there was added to them, or rather 
sprung out of them, a thing more fearful than all — the 
horrible Jacquerie. The peasants, goaded to madness by 
their sufferings, rose in a frenzy of despair, robbing, burn- 
ing, murdering and worse, ‘in the hope of destroying all 
the nobles and gentlemen in the world.’ There were a 
hundred thousand of them, Froissart says, and the recital 
of their hideous deeds may be read in the old chronicles, 
which speak of the phenomenon with a sort of shuddering 
astonishment, as if the earth had suddenly yawned beneath 
their feet and given them a glimpse of Tophet. Aghast at 
this new horror, other enmities seemed for the time forgot- 
ten, and French, English and Navarrese turned their arms 
against the Jacques, though the unhappy Marcel sent them 
reinforcements. The Duchess of Orleans, with three hun- 
dred dames and damsels of gentle blood had fled for safety 
to the town of Meaux, where there was also a great quan- 
tity of treasure. The Jacgues marched upon the town, and 
the townsmen opened the gates to them, but the Duchess 
and ladies had taken refuge in the market-house, a strong 
inclosed building, from which they could see, with such 
sensations as we may fancy, the atrocities perpetrated in 
the town. Hearing of their peril, the Count de Foix and 
his brother-in-law, the renowned Captal de Buch, came to 
their rescue, and defeated the Jacques with a very great 
slaughter, finishing by burning the town, after shutting up 
in it all the peasants they could find, and so trampled out 
the Jacquerie for the time being. 

Things in Paris, we said, were coming to a crisis: for 
Marcel that crisis had already come. During all these 
troubles he had had to feed the city, a task which sorely 
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tried his ingenuity, but it was a life and death matter with 
him now ; for now there was a reconciliation between the 
Dauphin and the King of Navarre, with his head as one of 
the articles especially stipulated for. His very Parisians 
had begun to despise him and charge him with treachery : 
now or never he must take a decided step. He agreed to 
betray Paris to the English and Navarrese. Some inkling 
of the plot got-out, however, and he was detected in the 
act of opening one of the gates by night, and instantly 
slain. Those of his faction were put to death, after the 
fashion of the fourteenth century, ‘ with various tortures.’ 
‘So the Dauphin came back to Paris, Charles the Bad re- 
tired and sent him a defiance, and the Navarrese recom- 
menced ravaging the kingdom at large. 

All this time King John, taken prisoner by the English, 
was enjoying himself abundantly. The palace of the Savoy 
had been fitted up for his residence, sumptuous banquets 
were given in his honor, he was treated with the profound- 
est respect,* and no doubt felt every inch a king. This 
was probably the happiest time in John’s life. But such 
pleasant times cannot last long, and something had to be 
done about.the ransom. Edward made the prodigious re- 
quisition of Calais, Boulogne, Touraine, Anjou, Normandy, 
and Aquitaine (including Guienne, Bigorre, Périgord, the 
Limousin, and Poitou, with their dependencies) together 
with three million gold crowns, in those days an absolutely 
unheard-of sum. This stupendous demand, covering in 
land two-thirds of his kingdom, might well have stricken 
John dumb; but he appears to have agreed to it very 
lightly, thinking nothing too much for these best of men. 

Not so with the Dauphin: he flatly refused to ratify his 
father’s agreement ; so as soon as the truce expired (1359) 
Edward marched a great army into France. This army 
was accompanied by an immense baggage-train, and the 
chronicler notes with astonishment that they brought with 
them mills, ovens, and forges, also great plenty of hawks 
and hounds, as if intending to make a permanent lodge- 


#* Michelet thinks that the somewhat extravagant respect paid by the Prince 
to his captive, was a stroke of policy to enhance his importance in the eyes of 
the French, with a view to the expected ransom. 
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ment in the land. The march went through Picardy to 
Rheims, with the usual accompaniments of fire and slaugh- 
ter — through Picardy to Rheims, where Edward proposed 
to be crowned, but Rheims shut fast her gates. And the ~ 
Navarrese and Free Companies were still overrunning all 
France, Charles the Bad himself was making havoc in 
Besnnendy , and as the ground had not been tilled for three 
years, a ~~ famine set in, and ‘great numbers died of 
hunger’ People began to recall the forebodings of a cer- 
tain Franciscan friar, who, filled probably by extremity of 
terror with a spirit of prophecy, predicted that ‘ France 
would be utterly destroyed and ruined from one end to the 
other’; a statemen which, like Hamlet’s, scarcely needed 
a supernatural warrant. 

All this time the Dauphin lay quiet in Paris, and dis- 
tributed his small forces among the strongest fortified 
towns, knowing that tin’e would work for him. Edward, 
after raising the siege of Rheims, tried in vain to draw him 
into the field, and began to perceive that he had altogether 
undertaken an impossible task. He could march wherever 
he pleased, destroying all that had life, and burning what- 
ever was combustible, but he could do no more. Lord of 
the land his army covered, he was no more King of France 
than the day he sent pwc Mechlin the fatal challenge 
which plunged two nations into a century of strife, involved 
his own kingdom in civil war, extinguished the dynasty of 
the Plantagenets, and laid the foundation of a hatred be- 
tween England and France that endured for five hundred 
years and is hardly yet extinct. 

Heartily sick of a war which seemed likely to last his 
lifetime, Edward caught at a favorable pretext to listen to 
overtures of peace. A terrific storm happened, accompan- 
ied with thunder and hailstones of such magnitude as to 
appal the boldest, upon which he professed compunctions 
of conscience, received the French commissioners, and sign- 
ed the Peace of Bretigny. By this he abandoned all claim 
to the crown of France, and surrendered all his conquests 
and occupations, except Aquitaine and its dependencies the 
dowry of his mother Isabella, and Calais of which. he 
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had made an English city by deportation of its inhabi- 
tants. The three million gold crowns, John’s ransom, were 
agreed to. 

The first result of this treaty was the disbanding of all 
garrisons, who, as a matter of course, instantly formed 
themselves into Free Companies. This the high contract- 
ing parties had foreseen, and, by what they no doubt 
thought a very fine stroke of policy, they had omitted all 
mention of Brittany where the truces were about to expire, 
and whither they thought the Companies would naturally 
flock, as eagles to the carcase, and leave the rest of the king- 
dom some moments of repose. 

Pass over four years. Brittany keeps moderately quiet, 
the contending parties having prolonged the truce. A 
treaty has even been made with Charles the Bad, which 
he will observe with unaccustomed fidelity, his prepara- 
tions to break it being on a larger*scale than usual and re- 
quiring more time. John has returned, and France is 
paying the instalments on his ransom: by what superhu- 
man pressure collected, we can not now know, and can only 
conceive the process. The curious antiquary who sees the 
old receipts, still in existence, and reflects upon the untold 
agonies represented by those bits of yellow parchment, has 
a grewsome feeling come over him, as if he were looking 
upon some rusty hideous engines of torture.* Add to this, 
that the great plague which for seven or eight years has 
been depopulating Europe, breaks out with renewed viru- 
lence in France, and in one year thirty thousand die in 
Paris alone. t 

The greater part of the Free Companies, after a signal 
victory near Lyons over James de Bourbon, marched to 
Avignon, devastating the country as they went. Pope In- 
nocent VI, finding them at his very gates, drew the sword 
of Peter and preached acrusade against them, with no per- 
ceptible result. At last he bought them off for sixty 
thousand florins and a general absolution,t and they went 
with the Marquis de Montferrat to help him in his Milanese 
wars. Early in 1364, John went back to England,—drawn 








# See Michelet. T De Mezeray. ft Froissart, I, 215. 
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thither probably by affectionate memories of huge banquets 
and an entire absence of worry —and died in London the 
same year, after a reign of uninterrupted calamity to his 
country and ‘disaster to himself, and about one-fourth of 
which he had spent in captivity. 

No sooner had the king’s remains been laid with his an- 
cestors in St. Denis, than the Dauphin went to his faithful 
city of Rheims to be crowned. Things have changed with 
him since the day he stood in the hall of the Louvre with 
the red and blue cap on his head, facing an infuriated mob, 
his robes spattered with the blood of his most trusted 
friends; when his fate hung upon a word, and the great 
problem of his life seemed reduced to its lowest terms.. He 
has quelled insurrection in his Capital, and by judicious 
inactivity has paralysed for the time his most formidable 
foe ; he has seen the Jacquerie trampled out, and his king- 
dom in great part cleared of the Free Companies. Well 
studied in the lessons of adversity, and awake to the fact, 
which John never knew, that a king should rather be the 
brain than the arm of his people, it is probable that 
Charles the Wise, as he received from the archbishop his 
ancestral crown, felt that a new era was opening for 
France. 

There was however much still to be done. The Mephis- 
tophelean King of Navarre had broken the truce again and 
was taking the field in greater force and vindictiveness 
than ever ; and Charles was already planning a renewal of 
the war against the English, in which he felt strong enough 
to take the offensive, and had good hope to drive them en- 
tirely from the soil of France. For he now had, what had 
never fallen to his father’s lot, a great captain to conduct 
the war. 

BERTRAND DU GuESCLIN, a knight of old Breton stock, 
and the first general of his age, was at this time about 
forty-four years old. In many feats of arms he had ap- 
proved himself a fearless soldier, with a shrewd turn of 
stratagem in him besides, as his capture of sundry castles 
in Brittany had shown, but hitherto he had had no field 
to display in their full light his talents as a commander. 
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The opportunity had now been given. Charles the Bad, 
learning that his kinsman and suzerain was about to re- 
ceive the crown which he deemed his own rightful inheri- 
tance, resolved todo him an ill turn. He arranged with 
the redoubtable Captal de Buch to follow the French mon- 
arch with a considerable force and if possible attack his rear. 
About the same time Du Guesclin started with his troops 
from Rouen to meet the Navarrese, and waited for them at 
Cocherel, a small village where he knew they would at- 
tempt to cross the Eure. As soon as they arrived and saw 
the French, they formed in order of battle upon a hill, hav- 
ing their flank covered by a piece of woods. ,The French 
chose for their commander Du Guesclin, notwithstanding 
the presence of his superiors in birth and rank, because he 
had been in the greatest number of battles and had already 
shown his skill as a leader. Du Guesclin was too prudent 
to attempt an attack upon the Navarrese in their strong po- 
sition, nor would the latter descend; so both armies re- 
mained inactive watching each other for twodays. On the 
third, Du Guesclin pretended to retreat, and the experi- 
enced Captal fell into the snare. As soon as the Navarrese 
had descended in pursuit, and had been drawn to a consid- 
erable distance from their strong post, Bertrand ordered his 
trumpets to sound, and his men faced about and formed 
order of battle. The Captal, perceiving that he had been 
outreached, endeavored to parley and avoid a combat, but 
the French were determined to fight. For a long time the 
victory was doubtful ; but Bertrand by an adroit manceuvre 
threw a body of two hundred lances on the Navarrese rear, 
which decided the fate of the day. The Captal, fighting 
like a lion, was made prisoner. 

News of this victory —an event for the French arms as 
welcome as it was unusual — reached Charles at Rheims 
just before his coronation, and, we need not doubt, added 
greatly to the joy on that festive occasion. The battle it- 
self was not of such great importance (except in the capture 
of the Captal) but it showed ina clear light Bertrand’s 
eminent qualities, not merely as a fighter, but as a tacti- 
cian. Charles, in gratitude, bestowed on him the county 
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of Longueville, and created him marshal of Normandy. He 
had now the man he wanted, and could go steadily forward 
with his plans. 

The new marshal hastened to his post, where the Na- 
varrese were still at mischief, and laid siege to the Castle of 
Valognes ; a fortress of immense strength, founded upon a 
rock, so as to be proof against mining. Bertrand brought 
up six engines for throwing great stones, and battered away 
at the ancient tower, built in the times of Frankish Chlod- 
weg or Clovis. Notwithstanding all his pounding, the 
solid masonry was uninjured, and the soldiers in derision 
would hurry to the spot where a stone had struck, and ten- 
derly wipe the place with a towel. Bertrand, incensed, 
swore an oath of might that he would stay there until it 
surrendered:; and this pitting of human will against solid 
granite, actually struck such an awe into the garrison that 
they capitulated. As they marched out, the French, who 
had now the laugh on their side, began to jeer them, when 
eight squires, stung by their taunts, ran back into the cas- 
tle and closed the gate, vowing that they would hold it to 
the last extremity. At this, Bertrand burst into a flame 
of wrath, and ordered a general assault. The squires 
fought like lions, but a door was burst open, and, the as- 
sailants rushing in, threw the brave men from the top of 
the tower. 

From here he marched to Pont de Doune, a walled town 
with a church so fortified as to serve the purpose of a castle, 
defended with great ability by the celebrated Sir Hugh 
Calverly. Bertrand tried mining, and had very nearly suc- 
ceeded without detection, when the vibration of a glass of 
wine on a dinner-table told the garrison what was going 
on under their feet. They countermined at once, and struck 
the gallery of the assailants. These mines, so usual in the 
sieges of the time, were frequently the scenes of the fiercest 
combats. In their narrow galleries, knights and men-at- 
arms fought and struggled hand to hand by the light of 
torches that flashed in lurid gleams from their harness of 
steel. At times the roof of the mine fell in and buried both 
parties in one common tomb. So strange and perilous were 
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these subterraneous encounters, that none but the most un- 
daunted spirits ventured upon them, and a knight who had 
won his knighthood in the mines was looked upon with pe- 
culiar honor.* 

In the mines of Pont de Doune, the French were victor- 
ious, and Bertrand forced his way into the church, when 
the town surrendered. From this success he was summon- 
ed away to Brittany, where De Montfort with a large Eng- 
lish and Breton force was besieging Auray, which Charles 
de Blois had raised an army to relieve. Both parties pre- 
pared for a final and decisive struggle. The two best gen- 
erals on either side were opposed, and both competitors 
were in the field. Froissart indeed states that it was de- 
termined beforehand that the defeated claimant should be 
slain upon the spot, so as to put an effective end to the dis- 
tractions of the duchy. The battle was hotly contested, 
but the generalship of Chandos won the day, De Blois was 
killed, and Du Guesclin made prisoner. De Montfort was 
acknowledged as Duke of Brittany, an indemnity. in lands 
and money was settled on his rival’s widow, and thus this 
unhappy duchy was pacified at last. 

Du Guesclin’s ransom was soon arranged, for, as the 
peace of Bretigny still continued, as Brittany was now 
quiet, and even the restless Charies the Bad, broken by his 
defeat at Cocherel, had again come to terms,f there was 
now no pretext for the detention of prisoners. His ransom 
was excessive — one hundred thousand francs — but he was 
assisted in its payment by Pope Urban V, Charles V, (who 
with characteristic shrewdness took care to secure himself 
by mortgages) and Henry, Count of Trastamara, who 
needed Du Guesclin for a great plan he had on hand— 
nothing less than the seizure of the crown of Castille. 

The reigning monarch of this kingdom, Pedro IV, had 
alienated the affections of his people and earned the sur- 
name of the Cruel, by a long series of enormities, culminat- 





* Mills’ Hist. Chiv. 


¢ The Captal de Buch rendered great assistance in bringing about this recon- 
ciliation, for which he was set free by the King of France, and received a rich 
gift of landsywhich he returned to the donor on finding that its acceptance was 
displeasing to the Prince of Wales. 
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ing in the assassinations of. his half-brother, and his young 
and virtuous queen, Blanche de Bourbon. To such a pass, 
indeed, had he brought matters, that the whole kingdom 
was ripe for revolt, and all eyes were turned to his illegiti- 
mate brother, Henry of Trastamara, a prince universally 
. beloved, who was now in France, whither he had fled from 
Pedro’s murderous designs. His plans were encouraged 
by the Pope, who looked upon Pedro as little better than 
an infidel, on account of his alliances with the Moorish 
princes of Morocco and Granada; and in fact, Pedro’s con- 
spicuous lenity to Moors and Jews seems to have disgusted 
his subjects quite as much as his cruelty to Christians. 
Pope Urban had neither men nor money to spare, but he 
excommunicated Pedro and legitimated Henry, who was 
thus rendered capable of wearing the crown. Charles the 
Wise had a personal as well as public wrong to avenge, the 
murdered lady having been a near kinswoman of his; but 
probably his chief object in lending Henry the services of 
his great captain, was to rid France in that way of the rest 
of the Free Companies. 

To the chiefs of these, then assembled at Chalons, Ber- 
trand at once went, and was‘received by them with great 
cordiality, the leadiug man among them, Sir Hugh Cal- 
verly, vowing that he would join him in any enterprise by 
land or sea, ‘against the whole world’, saving only his 
chevisance to the Prince of Wales. Wine was brought, 
and over it Bertrand began to unfold his plans. “ He wished 
to lead them, he said, against the infidels, which would as- 
sure them the Pope’s absolution from all their sins, besides 
a handsome donative from the Papal treasury, which they 
would at once proceed to Avignon to receive. Their line 
of march would then be through Spain, and if on the way 
they happened to meet with the heretical and murderous 
Pedro, they would pause long enough to administer to him 
a moderate chastisement for his manifold crimes. He did 
not speak directly of dethroning Pedro, as these Companies 
were mostly liegemen to the Prince of Wales, who was on 
terms of friendship and had signed treaties with that sov- 
ereign. He dwelt with great unction on the absolution 
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and their extreme need of it, appealing to their own con- 
sciences, and waxed quite eloquent on the depravity of all 
present, himself included, whose souls he conceived to be 
in a perilous state; winding up his exhortation with :— 
‘for God’s sake, think well of it: march with me against 
the infidels ; and if you will take my counsel, I will make 
you all rich, and we shall gain paradise when wedie’. His 
‘appeal was irresistible: all the leaders joined him at once. 
Under his safe conduct they assembled in Paris, where they 
were joined by the French volunteers. Their combined 
forces, estimated at thirty thousand, marched at once to. 
Avignon, and immediately presented their demand for the 
absolution and the cash. Pope Urban, sorely against his 
will, furnished both, and his dangerous guests, having 
sewn white crosses on their shoulders as a sign that they 
were engaged in a crusade against the unbelievers and 
under the blessing of Holy Church, directed their. march 
towards the Spanish frontier. 

The King of Aragon, Pedro IV, (surnamed the Cere- 
monious) joyfully gave them free passage through his do- 
minions, and liberally supplied them with money and pro- 
visions, for the King of Castille was his mortal enemy, and 
was even now invading him. Bertrand had an interview 
with Henry ot Trastamara, and openly declared his inten- 
tion of placing him on the throne of Castille. Upon hear- 
ing this alarming news, Pedro, though naturally a brave 
man, displayed great fear, declaring that ‘he would not 
meet Bertrand for a whole country ’, and took refuge in his 
strong city of Burgos, where he prepared to stand a siege. 
Bertrand, having first reduced a number of fortresses in 
Aragon where Pedro had left garrisons, and having handed 
them over to their rightful owner, followed into Castille 
and laid siege to the town of Calahorra, the ancient Cali- 
gurris, which boasted that since the days of the Roman 
Augustus, it had never once been unfaithful to its lawful 
sovereign. For the first time in fourteen centuries it 
opened its gates to an invader—or rather the garrison 
opened them, for the citizens, ‘ tearing their hair’, loudly 
lamented the loss of their ancient fame—and Henry, en- 
tering in state, was proclaimed King of Castille. 
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When these unwelcome tidings reached Pedro, who was 
still in Burgos, abandoned by all his nobles except the 
faithful Fernando de Castro,* he became impatient to get 
away, and informing the citizens that he would hold them 
excused if they surrendered to Henry, he regaled himself 
with a single hasty execution, and abandoned Burgos. 
Henry soon after entered in great pomp, and amid the en- 
thusiastic acclamations of the people, was crowned King 
of Castille and Leon. One of his first acts was to reward 
the men to whom he owed his crown, with that liberality 
which procured him the title of ‘the Bountiful’. ‘To Ber- 
trand be gave his own private estate of Trastamara, with 
the title of Duke of Molina, and to the other leaders rich 
rewards in honors, lands and money. So great was his 
popularity, and so universal the detestation of Pedro, 
that in twenty-five days he was master of all Castille. 

Pedro, after a rapid flight through Galicia, only paus- 
ing long enough in Santiago to refresh himself with the 
sight of the murder of the venerable Archbishop and Dean 
of the Cathedral, arrived at Coruiia, which still retained its 
allegiance, and thence sent messengers to Bordeaux to so- 
licit the aid of his powerful ally, the Prince of Wales. 
Edward, who had a much higher idea of the duties of 
princes toward each other than of those they owed their 
subjects, at once sent him an escort, and himself with ‘a 
handsome company of knights went out to meet him. To 
the Prince and his council Pedro made his appeal for aid, 
was pathetic on the subject of his wrongs, descanted in 
high-flown terms of eulogy on the courage and generosity 
of his illustrious ally, reminded him of the treaties between 
them, urged that in his person the cause of legitimacy it- 
self was attacked, and concluded with liberal presents and 
much more liberal promises. Edward’s resolution was al- 
ready taken; but he referred the matter to his councillors. 
Some of these had the good sense to advise him against it, 
and all recommended that he should submit the question 
toa parliament of the Principality. This, after hearing 





* This faithful man, who deserved a better master, was constant to Pedro, 
who had cruelly wronged him, through all his adversities. On his tomb was 
inscribed: HeRE Lizs FerNanpo pg CasTRo: ALL THE FIpELiTy or Spain, 
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that the King of England and his council approved 
the scheme, gave a favorable response; and Edward giv- 
ing his personal guaranty for the fulfilment of Pedro’s 
promises, his forces were soon ready to take the field. 
Negotiations had .to be opened with Charles the Bad 
of Navarre, who held the strong pass of Roncesvalles, the 
gate of the Pyrenees. Charles, who had just concluded a 
treaty with Henry, and had solemnly sworn to close the 
pass against the Prince and Pedro, and to assist Henry in 
person with all his army, came to Bayonne and there 
pledged himself, for the same reward that Henry had prom- 
ised him, and one town more, to open the pass and join 
the Prince and Pedro with all his forces. Having now se- 
cured himself against either contingency, it only remained 
for him to look to his personal safety, which he contrived 
by having himself taken prisoner by Sir Oliver de Manny, 
and detained until the decisive battle was fought.* 
Edward, now master of the pass, descended through the 
Pyrenees into Spain, and Henry collected all his forces, in- 
cluding his French and Aragonese allies, to resist him. 
Charles the Wise strongly recommended to him the policy 
he had himself pursued since Poictiers: to avoid a pitched 
battle and confine himself to a guerilla warfare, trusting 
to the hostility of the people, the heat of the summer, and 
the lack of provisions and pay for the mercenaries, to wear 
out and dissipate the invading army. This sound counsel 
was strongly supported by Bertrand du Guesclin; but 
Henry rejected it, partly on account of his natural courage 
and ardor, and partly, with some show of reason, on the 
ground that with the lapse of time the resentment against 
the tyrant would abate, and that any conduct wearing the 
appearance of timidity would weaken the contrast between 
himself and Pedro, and might prove fatal to a claim which 
only depended on his personal popularity. After some 
manceuvring, the two armies found themselves opposed in 





* For this service Charles promised Manny an estate in Navarre and three 
thousand francs in cash. He persuaded Manny to accompany him to his own 
town of Tudela, leaving behind his son as a hostage for Manny’s safety. When 
there, he threw him into prison, and only released him on receiving back his 
son. As for the estate and money, Manny never saw either the one or the 
other. 
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the plain between the towns Najara and Navarrete, (on the 
Navarrese side of the Ebro) with a small river dividing 
them, which, contrary to Bertrand’s earnest represen- 
tations, Henry rashly crossed. . 

On Saturday, April 3rd, 1367, both armies were drawn 
up for battle. The forces of the Prince numbered about 
forty thousand, perhaps the finest army at that time in ex- 
istence ; those of Henry were considerably more numerous, 
but the larger part were irregulars, badly armed and inex- 
perienced. After the usual exhortations from the leaders, 
and a fervent prayer from Edward for the success of one of 
the worst causes ever fought for in this world, the battle 

began. The English archers soon dispersed the Spanish 
' slingers and other irregular troops, and the main brunt of 
the battle fell upon the men-at-arms, in whom the Prince’s 
army far outnumbered their antagonists. Bertrand du 
Guesclin with the main body of these attacked the English 
with such courage and impetuosity that they were forced 
to give way, and Sir John Chandos, the most eminent Eng- 
lish leader, narrowly escaped death. The battle seemed 
won, when Henry’s brother, Don Tello, who commanded 
the second division, seeing the Count d’ Armagnac bearing 
down upon him with his Gascons, was seized with a sud- 
den panic and took to flight, followed by his whole com- 
mand. D’Armagnac at once fell upon Bertrand’s flank 
and rear; when the Captal, who had easily disposed of the 
division opposed to him, wheeled upon his other flank, so 
that the intrepid Breton was enveloped by his enemies. 
Henry, who had shown the most dauntless courage, and 
thrice rallied his flying forces, was compelled to retire be- 
fore the better disciplined troops of the Prince; and Ber- 
trand, who had fought until nearly all his men had been 
struck down at his side, yielded himself a prisoner to Sir 
John Chandos. The flight now became general, and 
Henry, seeing the day lost, took a fresh horse and fled into 
Aragon. 

As soon as the battle was over, Pedro, who had fought 
throughout the day with the greatest intrepidity, hastened 
to express his gratitude to the Prince, and begged that Ber- 
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trand might be handed over to him, offering for him his 
weight in silver. Edward, knowing Pedro’s foible, fully 
divined the object of this request, which he declined. The 
next day, however, Pedro had some slight indulgence, as 
three Spanish nobles were handed over to him to work his 
will upon, and he also murdered with his own hand a cap- 
tive knight under the safeguard of his captor. This taste 
of blood only whetted his appetite, and he demanded of 
Edward all the knights and squires of note who had been 
taken, offering to pay their ransoms himself. This request 
Edward sternly refused, rebuking him severely for the mur- 
der of the prisoner, and adding some wholesome admoni- 
tion, to which Pedro replied petulantly that if he was to be 
treated in that way, he considered that he had spent his 
treasures in vain, and that his kingdom was more lost to 
him now than it was before. Edward was deeply irritated 
and mortified that the man to whom he had rendered such 
signal service at such cost to himself, should prove so un- 
grateful and worthless; and Pedro never forgave the insult 
which he conceived had been put upon him. 

The victory of Navarrete was the culminating point in 
the brilliant career of the Black Prince. In the prime of 
life, lord of the almost kingly principality of Aquitaine,* 
heir to the most powerful monarch in Europe with the 
prospect of speedy succession, his own lineage assured by 
the recent birth of a second son, acknowledged by all as 
the first knight ofthe time, invincible hero of three great 
battles, idolized by his subjects on both sides the narrow 
seas, he shines for an instant resplendent in the zenith, 
only to plunge rapidiy into disastrous eclipse. Let him 
stand there for a moment under his standard ‘ upon a high 
hill’, refulgent in golden armort in the glow of sunset, con- 
spicuous as a star, ‘ lord of all Spain for one day’, the most 
luminous type of an age which, like himself, was swiftly 





* Edward III had at one time the design of erecting Aquitaine into a 
kingdom. 

t Meyrick has shown that Edward received the title of the Black Prince, not 
from the color of his armor, but from a black surcoat he wore at tournaments 
and other occasions of display. The armor of this period was combined plate 
and chain mail, frequently richly damasked and inlaid with gold. See Mills’ 
Hist. Chiv. 
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passing away. From this hour his brief career tends ever 
downward through clouds and thick-gathering darkness. 
Already the foundations of his glory were sapped. He had 
tarnished his fame and involved himself in debt by engag- 
ing in an infamous war to impose upon a gallant people 
the yoke of an odious tyrant ; he had imbibed the seeds of 
mortal disease by exposure to the cold of the Pyrenees and 
the heats of Spain, and he only won ingratitude of the faith- 
less man for whom he had incurred all this. 

For no sooner had he applied to Pedro for the promised 
pay of the troops, than the latter began to equivocate, de- 
nying some of his engagements, and postponing under 
various transparent pretexts the fulfilment of the rest ; and 
on the Prince’s urging that he was anxious to be in his own 
dominions as affairs with France wore a threatening look, 
Pedro coolly replied that he might go as soon as he pleased. 
Deeply stung by this baseness and regret for his own fatal 
mistake, and with health broken by chagrin and the heats 
of Valladolid, where he had been waiting four months, he 
led his troops back into Aquitaine. 

Pedro, now undisputed monarch of Castille and Leon, 
and relieved of his benefactor’s presence and control, was 
free to turn his attention to torture and massacre. From 
these scenes of cruelty the historian would turn aside in 
disgust, were it not that here and there a ray of celestial 
light strikes through the murky darkness. Among the 
numerous victims of his fury was the ancient lady De Oso- 
rio, of the princely house of Guzman, whom, because her 
brother had surrendered Calahorra, Pedro ordered to be 
burned at the stake. As the flames rose around her, a 
strong wind blew aside a portion of her clothing, when her 
faithful maid, Isabela Davalos, rushed into the fire, com- 
posed the dress about her venerable form, and holding it 
firmly, perished at her feet. This act of transcendent de- 
votion went to the very heart of the illustrious Guzmans. 
They erected a splendid monument in which were placed 
the blended ashes of the two, and on it was carved a record 
of the deed, with the sculptured figure of the lady and at 
her feet the faithful maid in the attitude in which she per: 
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ished. They registered the fact in their archives, and drew 
up a document in which they enjoined on their posterity, 
with the most solemn maledictions in case of neglect, to re- 
member that they owed a debt of eternal gratitude to Isa- 
bela Davalos; and that so long as there was a Guzman 
left on earth, no one bearing the name of Davalos should 
ever apply to them in vain for assistance or relief. 

Immediately after the battle of Navarrete, Edward anx- 
iously inquired: ‘Is the Bastard dead or a prisoner?’, 
and on learning that he had escaped, exclaimed: ‘Then 
nothing has been done!’ And so the event proved: Henry, 
taking refuge in France, was warmly welcomed by the king 
and princes, and received liberal advances of money, and 
the promise of every assistance. Edward was now dis- 
banding his troops, whom he had no means to pay, and 
numbers of these signified their readiness to join the stand- 
ard of Henry. Castille had again broken out into revolt 
against Pedro, and there was now no fear that he would! 
receive further aid from his potent ally. So with a con- 
siderable French force Henry re-entered Spain, and in a 
short space was master of fully half of Castille without a 
battle. 

Du Guesclin still remained a prisoner at Bordeaux, though 
all the other knights and squires of note had been ransom- 
ed, it being Edward’s intention to hold his formidable an- 
tagonist in perpetual captivity. At a banquet, however, 
when the Prince’s heart was warmed with wine, the lord 
d’Albret remarked that it was currently reported that the 
reason he did not let Bertrand go was because he was afraid 
of him; upon which, Edward’s pride being piqued, he sent 
for him and told him to name his own ransom, which Ber- 
trand, with equal pride, fixed at a hundred thousand gold 
doubles, an immense sum. On the Prince declaring that 
it was excessive, and offering to abate the half, Bertrand 
answered that it was true he was a poor knight, but there 
was not a woman in France who would not spin a thread 
to help him to pay it. The Princess gave Bertrand a ban- 
quet, and generously offered to take upon herself one-tenth 
of the ransom. 
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His ransom paid, by the aid of King Charles, the Duke 
of Anjou, and other friends, he joined the Duke in a brief 
campaign ix Provence; but hostilities soon terminating, he 
hastened to the assistance of Henry, who was engaged in 
the siege of Toledo. Soon after his arrival, Pedro, with a 
large force, set out to raise the siege; and, by Bertrand’s 
advice, Henry marched to encounter him. By a rapid 
march, he succeeded in surprising Pedro at the castle of 
Monteil, and with an impetuous attack routed his forces, 
before all his own, including Bertrand’s division, could 
reach the scene of action. Pedro took refuge in the castle, 
which Henry at once closely beset with all his force. Pedro, 
finding the castle unprepared for a siege, attempted to open 
secret negotiations with Bertrand, offering him an enormous 
bribe in towns and gold if he would join his side; which 
offer, Bertrand, after consulting his friends, revealed to 
Henry. Henry was much gratified at Bertrand’s good 
faith, promising him the same rewards his brother had 
offered, and requested him to invite Pedro, under a safe- 
conduct; into the camp. This, after some hesitation, Ber- 
trand agreed to, and Pedro was conducted by night to the 
lodge of Du Guesclin. Scarcely had he arrived; when he 
felt doubtful of the step, and was about retiring when Henry 
entered in full armor, and demande, ‘ Where is this mis- 
begotten Jew that calls himself King of Castille?’ Pedro, 
to the full as haughty and courageous as himself, replied: 
‘Thou art thyself the bastard, and I am the son of Alfonso’, 
Scarcely were the words spoken, when the brothers, who 
had sought each other in vain over the fields of Navarrete 
and Monteil, were grappling in the embrace of mortal hate. 
Pedro, who was the stronger, had the advantage, and would 
have slain Henry with his dagger, but some of the by- 
standers assisted the latter, who, drawing a long knife 
from his scarf, plunged it repeatedly into the body of his 
brother. 

This bloody deed gave Henry the undisputed possession 
of the kingdom of Castille. He richly rewarded all those 
by whose assistance he had gained the crown, and heaped 
honors upon Du Quesclin, whom he made Constable of 
Spain. 
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It is said that Fortune favors the brave: perhaps in a 
more conspicuous manner she favors the prudent. Charles 
the Wise, who, while still biding his time, had kept a close 
watch on all that was taking place, found events all tend- 
ing to his advantage. Since that ill-starred campaign in 
Spain, the Black Prince, consumed with chagrin, was slowly 
perishing of a mortal disease. He had alienated the affec- 
tions of some of the powerful Gascon lords, and one of his 
ablest captains, Sir Oliver de Clisson, had joined the 
French cause. The victory of Navarrete had proved abso- 
lutely fruitless, and his subjects were now on the verge of 
revolt on account of the outrages of the Free Companies, 
who, still unpaid, were living on the land; of which 
Charles took advantage to engage many of them in his 
service. To enable him to meet the obligations incurred 
for the faithless Pedro, he ventured to lay a fouage, or 
hearth-tax on every fire in the Principality of Aquitaine. 
Against this there was an indignant protest on the part of 
the great feudal lords, who affirmed that such a tax was 
beyond his authority, and finally declared that if it were 
persisted in, they would throw off their allegiance. In the 
heat of this they laid their complaints before Charles, as 
their lord paramount, who received them very favorably, 
promised to look into the matter and see that they suffered 
no wrong, while privately he used every effort to win them 
over to his interest. Having secured the principal lords 
by persuasion, gifts, and honors, he summoned a council to 
look into the Treaty of Bretigny. The council, after delib- 
eration, declared that Edward had violated its provisions, 
and that Charles was at liberty, if he so pleased, to resort 
to arms. 

Charles, who felt himself now strong enough to defy the 
waning power of England, at once sent a citation to the 
Prince of Wales to appear before the Chamber of Peers at 
Paris to answer the appeal of the Gascon lords, Highly 
incensed, the Prince sternly replied: ‘ We shall be there; 
but it shall be at the head of sixty thousand men.’ He 
then dismissed the envoys, who were alarmed at this out- 
burst of wrath, with an assurance of their safety ; but after- 
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wards sent after them and had them seized and thrown into 
prison on the frivolous ground that they were in reality 
messengers from his rebellious subjects. This dishonora- 
ble act is but one of the many indications of the change in 
the character of this once noble and generous Prince. 

Both nations now prepared for war, which was advised 
by the Parliament of Paris ; and Charles, for once allowing 
his long-repressed hate to get the better of his prudence, 
sent his defiance to the King of England by the hands of a 
common scullion. This gross and unnecessary outrage he 
followed up by a rapid march into Ponthieu, out of which, 
in a few days, all the English were expelled. Stung by 
the insult that had been offered their sovereign, and exas- 
perated by the quick and heavy blow with which Charles 
had followed his defiance, the English lords and captains 
rapidly assembled their forces, and the war recommenced 
with all its fury. 

Charles had need now of his great captain, whom he 
summoned out of Spain. Hastening to the assistance of 
his sovereign, Du Guesclin took leave of the grateful Henry, 
and joined the Duke of Anjou who was awaiting him at 
Toulouse with a large army, chiefly of the revolted Gas- 
cons. They plunged at once through the Agénois into 
Guienne, and town after town surrendered and received 
French garrisons. The Black Prince, hearing that they 
were approaching Angouléme, where he was holding his 
court, and that the Duke of Berry, who had simultaneously 
invaded the Limousin, was directing his march towards 
the same city, immediately drew together his forces with 
the intention of meeting his enemies in the open field. The 
Duke of Anjou parried this movement by disbanding his 
forces, and Bertrand hastened to join the Duke of Berry, 
who was laying siege to the strong city of Limoges. His 
arrival greatly heartened the French, and soon afterwards 
the Bishop, who was in command of the city, concluded a 
capitulation on favorable terms. 

Misfortunes were now coming fast upon the Prince. Sir 
John Chandos, his most eminent leader and wisest coun- 
sellor, had been slain in a petty skirmish; his brother 
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Lionel had died in Milan with suspicions of poison, and his 
own body was so swollen by incurable dropsy that he could 
no longer mount a horse. He had borne prosperity well, 
but his haughty spirit was not proof against calamity. He 
had grown morose, suspicious, cruel and implacable. On 
hearing of the surrender of Limoges, whose Bishop had been 
his peculiar friend, black wrath filled his soul, and he swore 
that the traitors should pay dearly for their treason. Col- 
lecting his forces, he invested, the city ; and as it was too 
strong to carry by assault, he set his miners to work to sap 
the wall. In about a month the mine was completed and 
sprung, a large part of the wall fell, and the assailants 
poured into the devoted city. Now commenced a scene of 
carnage almost without parallel even in this age of atroci- 
ties. The troops had received orders to spare no living 
creature, and terribly were those orders fulfilled. The 
Prince, on whose own brow death had set his seal, had him- 
self carried through the city in his litter, to glut his sight 
with the massacre of a defenceless and unoffending popula- 
tion. Helpless women, whom his vow of knighthood bound 
him to defend, innocent children, that might have remind- 
ed him of his own infant sons, threw themselves at his feet, 
pleading for pity in vain. Before his eyes the brutal sol- 
diery went on with their butchery, unchecked by a word, 
until more than three thousand had been put todeath. The 
city was then sacked and burned, after which Edward re- 
turned to Cognac and disbanded his forces. 

Bertrand was now summoned to Paris by Charles, and 
upon his arrival was informed that by the unanimous voice 
of the whole kingdom it had been decided that he should 
receive the highest office the King had to bestow. Ber- 
trand objected his poverty and humble origin; but his 
scruples were overruled by the King, who in cour pleniére 
invested him with the dignity of Constable of France. 
Upon assuming this office, he was desirous of commencing 
at once an active campaign against Sir Robert Knolles, who 
with his freebooters was doing great mischief in Maine and 
Anjou; but Charles strongly recommended him to pursue 
his own timid policy. The Constable, aware that the time 
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had now arrived for more energetic measures, ventured to 
remonstrate with the King, and plainly declared his de- 
termination to prosecute the war with vigor. Setting out 
with this resolution, he collected at Caen a much larger 
force than Charles had authorised, supplying his sovereign’s 
parsimony by the sale of his own plate and valuables, and 
opened the campaign by a well-executed and successful sur- 
prise of the English forces under Sir Thomas Granson at 
Pontvalain, which, strange as it may seem after so much 
fighting, was the first time (with the exception of the bat- 
tle of Cocherel) that the French had engaged the English 
in the open field, since the defeat of Poictiers. This en- 
couraging success was followed up by a series of sharp as- 
saults on several Norman towns, which were successively 
taken and plundered. Sir Robert Knolles, finding the 
storm rolling his way, disbanded his forces* and took re- 
fuge in Brittany, which closed this brief but brilliant cam- 
paign. 

The following year, (1371) Edward, eldest son of the 
Black Prince, died, and the Prince, whose malady contin- 
ued to increase, returned to England for the last time, 
leaving his Principality in charge of his brother, the Duke 
of Lancaster. Du Guesclin assembled his forces and in- 
vaded Poitou, and town after town surrendered or was car- 
ried by assault. Charles the Bad, with his usual duplicity, 
tried to make treaties with both parties, but at last con- 
cluded an engagement with the King of France. About 
this time the Duke of Lancaster and the Earl of Cambridge 
married Constance and Isabela, the two daughters of Pedro 
the Cruel, who had been given by their father as hostages 
for the performance of his engagements, and after his 
death, remained at Bayonne. This being looked upon by 
King Henry as a menace to his crown, brought about a 
closer union between Castille and France, and was in all 
respects a most unfortunate alliance. 





* This mode of parrying an attack from a formidable antagonist, was common 
among leaders of Free Companies. The soldiers, who had no trade but war, 
and no home but the camp, scattered themselves over the country, eating it up. 
Clad in strong armor, they had nothing to fear from the outraged but unarmed 
peasantry ; and the force thus remained an army in solution, ready to crystal- 
lize again at the summons of their leader. 
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For the next year, an expedition which Edward III had 
sent out under the Earl of Pembroke with the intent to re- 
open hostilities on a grand scale, found a Spanish fleet 
waiting for them off the harbor of Rochelle. An engage- 
ment followed, in which the English were all slain or cap- 
tured together with a large amount of treasure; the Ro- 
chellois, who were doubtful which cause to embrace, having 
no clear vision of the future, looking on, the chronicler in- 
timates, with very mixed feelings. This blow was followed 
by a naval blockade of this important city, under the com- 
mand of Yvain or Evan of Wales, a knight of some repute, 
who claimed a descent from the ancient Cymric Kings. A 
new invasion of Poitou followed this, resulting in the re- 
duction of many towns and castles, among which St. Sevére 
was taken by assault, both parties behaving with conspicu- 
ous gallantry, and the important city of Poitiers volun- 
tarily surrendered, which was the heaviest blow the English 
had received during the war. Suspicions crept into the 
camp of the Captal, the English, Poitevins, and Gascons 
removed their quarters from each other, and the impression 
began to gain ground that the English cause was growing 
desperate. Shortly after this, the Captal de Buch was cap- 
tured while attempting a surprise: an irreparable loss to 
the English, as the King of France steadily refused every 
offer of ransom for his important prisoner, who died after 
a captivity of five years. Town after town yielded to the 
French arms, and finally the city of Rochelle made a treaty 
rather than a capitulation, Charles acceding to all their 
conditions, as he considered this ‘the most important city, 
next to Paris, in the whole kingdom’. 

In 1372 the Duke of Brittany made a firm treaty of alli- 
ance with Edward ; but he was under the necessity of keep- 
ing it secret from his subjects, who disliked the English 
influence and the Duke’s open favoritism toward English 
officers. News of it got to Paris, however, and Charles sent 
the Constable to look after affairs in his nativeduchy. Du 
Guesclin, who was a personal enemy of De Montfort, under- 
took the expedition with alacrity, and entering Brittany 
with four thousand men-at-arms, had soon the good fortune 
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to capture the Dychess, among whose effects were found 
‘ copies of the treaty with England. The lady was -eleased, 
but the papers were used with such effect among the Breton 
lords, who were ignorant of the transaction, as to detach 
from the Duke’s party several noblemen of great influence. 
About this time, also, an English fleet entered the port ot 
St. Malo, where they burned several Spanish merchant ves- 
sels, and committed various outrages in the town, which 
further inflamed the Bretons against their Duke, to whose 
instigation they attributed all these proceedings. Charles 
the Wise, who was, as usual, on the watch, now saw an 
opportunity to strike a decisive blow at the Duke. Yield- 
ing, as he professed, to the solicitations of the Breton lords, 
he sent the Constable with an increased force, to take pos- 
session of the duchy. De Montfort, not knowing how to 
defend himself, as his nobility refused to serve under him, 
nor where to seek safety, as his own towns closed their gates 
in his face, took ship for England. 

Irritated at seeing all his possessions in France thus slip- 
ping from his grasp, Edward sent the Duke of Lancaster 
with a large and well appointed army to invade the king- 
dom, who, landing at Calais, marched into Picardy. Charles 
resorted to his old tactics, threw his troops into fortresses 
and let the English work their will in the country. They 
spread, as usual, desolation wherever they marched, and 
the skies were reddened in all directions with the light of 
blazing farmsteads and villages; but Charles knew well 
that ‘they could not deprive him of his kingdom by smoke, 
and that they would soon dissolve away’. ‘This was the 
view taken by his councillors: what the peasantry said or 
thought of this strategy, has not been recorded. 

The Constable about this time had a bit of ill luck, not 
of a military but of a commercial nature. Among the 
prisoners taken by the Spanish in the sea-fight off Rochelle, 
was the Earl of Pembroke, commander of the expedition. 
Du Guésclin probably thought this a fine opportunity to 
dispose of some of his Spanish property for ready cash, 
which he always needed. So he offered Henry sundry val- 
uable fiefs in exchange for the Earl, who on his part agreed 
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to pay Bertrand a hundred and twenty thousand francs for 
his ransom — fifty thousand in hand, and the remainder to 
be paid by the municipality of Bruges on his safe delivery 
at Calais. The terms being settled, the Earl set out, but 
had the mishap to die at Arras; whereupon the Bruges 
people refused to pay. The Constable tried the law, tak- 
ing the ground that the Earl’s death was the act of Provi- 
dence and no doing of his; but he made nothing of it, the 
sureties, like shrewd business men, taking their stand upon 
the letter of the agreement. At last he sold his claim to 
the King of France for fifty thousand francs, and we hear 
no more of it. 

Two years pass, during which Pope Gregory XI, scan- 
dalized at the effusion of so much Christian blood, has, 
after many difficulties, brought about a truce, and the 
Duke of Brittany has made a fruitless attempt to regain his 
duchy. On the 8th of June, 1376, the Black Prince died 
at Westminster, and the next year brought King Edward’s 
long and eventful life to a close. England, shorn of her 
best leaders, and nearly stripped of her possessions in 
France, was now left to the evils of a long minority. 

While the boy-king, Richard II, was being crowned at 
Westminster, a French fleet made a descent upon England, 
took and burned several important towns on the coast, and 
collected much booty ; and about the same time the Con- 
stable, with a land-force, wrested from the English several 
of the few fortresses they still held in Aquitaine. 

Charles, having now his hands well clear of the Eng- 
lish, thought it a good time to settle old scores with the 
King of Navarre. As there was a treaty still existing be- 
tween them, it was necessary that he should have some 
decent pretext to quarrel, and this was found in the sudden 
death of the Queen of Navarre, who was Charles’s sister. 
There were suspicions of poison in the case, it seems ; but, 
as it is admitted that ‘nobody died within reach of Charles 
the Bad but he was suspected of having a hand it’, perhaps 
these suspicions do not amount to much. However, Charles 
the Wise got hold of the King of Navarre’s chamberlain, 
and obtained a very circumstantial and highly poisonous 
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account of the whole affair — by means, doubtless, of iron 
screws, pulleys, and the rest of their singular Apparatus 
for eliciting Truth. Fortified with this, he determined to 
keep no measures with Charles the Bad, and accordingly 
sent the Constakle with a strong force to drive him out of 
all his possessions in Normandy, which was soon effected, 
with the exception of the almost impregnable fortress of 
Cherbourg. At the same time he persuaded his firm ally, 
Henry of Castille, to attack him in Navarre; but this at- 
tempt proved a failure, and was probably not undertaken 
very heartily by Henry, whose’son had recently married a 
daughter of Charles of Navarre. 

Elated by his successes so far, Charles the Wise now ven- 
tured upon a step which proved to be a serious blunder — 
the only important one of his sagacious administration. 
He resolved to annex the Duchy of Brittany to the crown 
domains. And his error consisted in leaving out of his 
calculations the most important element of the problem :— 
the character and disposition of the Bretons themselves. 
Unlike the Poitevins and Rochellois, who, however they 
might stickle for their local privileges and immunities, 
were French above all, and protested after the Peace of 
Bretigny, that, though given to the English, ‘their hearts 
would never change’ ; the Bretons were Bretons above all, 
and had the strong local attachments and love of clan so 
characteristic of Celtic peoples. They had just expelled 
their Duke, but it was because they suspected him of being 
at heart rather English than Breton; and they had wel- 
comed the forces of Charles, because they looked upon him 
as the champion of Jeanne de Penthiévre, To become part 
of the Crown domain — to merge their nationality in that 
of France — was a step repugnant alike to their feelings 
and their policy. The English, when most victorious, 
asked no more ot them than a feudal supremacy. 

Ignorant or careless of these facts, Charles laid before 
the Parliament his claim to the duchy, based on De 
Montfort’s alleged rebellion; and the Parliament decided 
that the Duke should be cited to appear before the King 
holding his Bed of Justice. Not making his appearance 
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on the appointed day, judgment by default was given 
against him, and an army of execution was raised to take 
possession of the duchy. The Duke protested on technical 
grounds: the summons had only been served once instead 
of thrice; it had not been served at his domicil; he had 
received no safe-conduct ;— but his real power of resistance 
lay in the feelings of his people. 

For, to Charles’s great surprise, the most vehement op- 
position to these proceedings was manifested on the part of 
the Bretons. Associations were formed among the lords 
to defend the ducal rights of Brittany against all usurpers ; 
and, tor the purpose of this defence, sequestering the en- 
tire revenues of the duchy. When the Duke of Bourbon, 
at the head of the army of execution, attempted to enter 
the province, he found it in open revolt, with every pre- 
paration tor the fiercest resistance ; and this being a state 
of things tor which he was not prepared, he hastened back 
to Paris tor instructions. 

The Bretons at once invited De Montfort to return — be- 
yond a doubt, a joytul message to him, as his position had 
tor some time past been a very disagreeable one. Hdward 
had looked very coldly on his exiled son-in-law, whom he 
probably considered a bad bargain; and we may be sure 
the haughty Duke of Lancaster, now Regent of the king- 
dom, and already, in imagination, King of Castille, took 
little pains to hide his contempt tor this Duke without a 
duchy. On De Montfort’s return to his native province, 
he was received with every demonstration of atlection — his 
iormer toes, and even Jeanne de Penthiévre, being among 
the most eager to welcome him back. 

This sudden change of sentiment was incomprehensible 
to Charles—he thought there must be treachery some- 
where, and his suspicion fixed on the man of men who 
least deserved it — Bertrand du Guesclin. The Constable 
heard of it, and, deeply wounded —tfor by his fidelity to 
the crown he had already lost the affections of his country- 
men —he at once returned the King his sword of office. 
Charles speedily discovéred his error, and made every 
amends in his power, refusing to accept the resignation ; 
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but it is probable that Bertrand never forgot the deep in- 
jury. He, however, took the command of an expedition 
into Languedoc against some of the Free Companies, but 
at the siege of Chateauneuf-de-Randon, in the heats of 
July, he was seized with a sickness which proved to be 
mortal. On his death-bed he delivered his sword of office 
into the hands of the Marshal De Sancerre, and affirming 
his fidelity to the King, breathed his last on the 13th of 
July, 1380. The garrison of Chateauneuf, who had enga- 
ged to surrender to Du Guesclin if not relieved by a certain 
day, issued out of the castle, with their commander at 
their head, and entering the tent where Bertrand’s body 
lay, deposited the keys upon his coffin. 

All ranks throughout France united in testifying their 
grief for the loss of this eminent man, and Charles V, who 
survived him but a brief time, ordered that he should be 
buried at the foot of his own tomb in the abbey of St. 
Denis, and that over it a lamp should be kept perpetually 
burning. 





Art. II].—Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
By Herbert Spencer, Author of ‘Social Statics’, ‘The 
Principles ot Psychology’, and ‘Essays: Scientific, 
Political, and Speculative’. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. 1866. pp. 283. 


This work is a reprint of four Review articles ; the first 
of which originally appeared in the Westminster Review, 
the second in the North British Review, and the remaining 
two in the British Quarterly Review. These four articles 
or essays, like all the works of the same author, are sug- 
gestive, and afford much tood for reflection. The subjects 
of these essays are respectively: 1. What knowledge is 
of most worth? 2. Intellectual Education; 3. Moral Edu- 
cation i, and 4, Physical Education. No subjects could be 
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more important. All parents should most especially study 
those portions of this interesting collection of articles, 
which relate to the management of children; a branch of 
education which is, perhaps, more disgracefully neglected 
in this country than any other within the limits of Chris- 
tian civilization. The thoughtless mismanagement of 
children by their parents, isa source of unutterable ca- 
lamities to them, and to the world. It would seem, indeed, 
as if parents have, in many instances, no serious thoughts 
about the permanent welfare of their children; so blind, or 
so thoughtless, is their disregard of the greatest and most 
obvious of the principles, which ought to preside in the 
formation of their characters. But we do not intend, at 
present, to develop this branch of the great and all-impor- 
tant subject of education, or to follow Mr. Spencer in his 
valuable reflections. We shall, on the contrary, confine our 
attention to the intellectual education of the rising and of 
future generations ; at least in so far as this may be affected 
by the study of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and other 
branches of the mathematics. 

The importance of these sciences, or rather these branches 
of one science, as an instrument of thought, or as a means 
of discovery, has been denied by no one in modern times. 
Indeed, their value, in this respect, is too obvious to admit 
of doubt ; and though it may require illustration, it need 
no proof. But the value of the study of these sciences, as 
a gymnastic of the mind, as well as a propedeutic to 
philosophy, has been strenuously contested by one, who, 
with a large class of highly cultivated readers, passes for 
the greatest philosopher of the nineteenth century. The 
well-informed reader knows, of course, that we here allude 
to Sir William Hamilton. We shall, in some future num- 
ber of this Review, dissect his fierce diatribe against the 
study of mathematics, and show how miserably he has 
garbled the great authorities upon which he most confi- 
dently relies; making them utter sentiments diametrically 
opposed to the clearest and most emphatic statements con- 
tained in their works, and sometimes in the very passages 
from which his partial extracts are made. Dr. Whewell, 
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the Jate Head Master of Christ College, Cambridge, his 
great antagonist in the controversy respecting the study 
of the mathematics, seems to have been: overwhelmed by 
Sir William’s array of authorities, and to have retired 
from the conflict. If so, he was driven from the field, as 
we shall hereafter see, by an army of mere men of straw, 
and not by the Descartes, the D’Alemberts, the Pascals, 
the Gregorys, the Stewarts, the Leibnitzes, and the hundred 
and one other mathematicians of real history; by mere 
shams and scare-crows labelled with the names of great men, 
and not by the great men themselves. In the meanwhile, 
we proceed to consider, on independent grounds, the value of 
the study in question, as a means of intellectual education, 
or mental discipline. 

To the mind without mathematics, the great volume of 
nature is, in no small measure, a sealed book; for it is 
the science of number and magnitude alone, which teaches 
the very rudiments of the language in which its most sub- 
lime lessons are written. As all things are built and put 
together on purely mathematical principles, so it is only 
the intellect which is trained and enlarged by a familiarity 
with mathematical processes and conceptions, that is in 
harmony with the great world, or the stil greater system 
of worlds, around us. The poet, it is true, may see, and 
admire, and even sing the fancy-work of nature ; its frame- 
work is understood by the mathematician alone. A sort 
of knowledge of this frame-work may, it is true, be gained 
without the aid of mathematics; that is, a knowledge 
which comes by the hearing of the ear, and rests upon mere 
trust and authority ; but really to see and to know its won- 
ders for ourselves, the illuminating power of the mathe- 
matics must be possessed. In the language of one, who 
ranks highest both among the great philosophers and the 
great mathematicians of the age: ‘ Admission to its sanc- 
tuary,’ (7. e. to the sanctuary of astronomy) ‘and to the priv- 
jleges and feelings of a votary, is only to be gained by one 
means,— sound and sufficient knowledge of mathematics, 
the great instrument of all exact enquiry, without which 
no man can ever make such advances in this, or any other 
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- of the higher departments of science, as can entitle him to 
form an independent judgment on any subject of discussion 
within their range.’* 

The very key to nature, as the theory of motion has been 
so often called, has been fashioned by an application of the 
mathematics ; and can be used with success only by the 
mathematician. What signifies it, then, whether the in- 
scription over Plato’s school, ‘ Let no man enter here, who 
is ignorant of Geometry,’ be, according to the declaration 
of Sir W:lliam Hamilton, ‘a comparatively modern fiction ’, 
or otherwise? It is certain that this inscription, or that 
which is equivalent to it, has been traced, by the finger of 
the Almighty himself, over the very portals of the great 
temple of the Universe. For no one ever has been, or ever 
will be, admitted to its august sanctuary, or to the feelings 
of a votary, without a sound and sufficient knowledge of the 
mathematics. 

This view alone, it seems to us, furnishes a sufficient 
reason why the science in question should be most dili- 
gently cultivated. For, since the Creator of all things has 
not only endowed our minds with a capacity for mathe- 
matics, but also with an exquisite sense of delight in the 


sublime views of his works which this capacity lends us,’ 


it surely is his will that such a power should be cultivated, 
developed, and rendered equal to the high and holy func- 
tions it is designed to perform. But however great the 
value of mathematics as a means of insight into the ways 
and works of God ; there is another point from which the 
importance of the science may be considered, and to which 
we have already particularly invited the attention of the 
reader. We allude to the study of mathematics, as a gym- 
nastic of the mind, as an exercise for the development and 
discipline of the intellectual powers of man. 

One of the best effects of this study is, that it tends to 
secure the mind against the vice of mental distraction, by 


which the efficacy of all‘its powers is often so lamentably’ 


impaired. ‘If a man’s wit be wandering,’ says Bacon, 
‘let him study the mathematics.’ This advantage is con- 





* Sir John Herschel. 
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ceded to the mathematics even by Sir William Hamilton 
himself. But while he admits the effect, he has but little, 
if any thing, to say in praise of the benefit conferrec. He 
quotes from Mr. Stewart, whose authority he says is of the 
highest, only one portion of a sentence, and omits that part 
which extols this benefit of mathematical study. We shall 
produce the entire sentence. The study of mathematics, 
says Mr. Stewart, is ‘ peculiarly calculated to strengthen 
the power of steady and concentrated thinking’. Here 
Sir William stops in his quotation. But Mr. Stewart con- 
tinues, that this is ‘a power which, in all the pursuits of life, 
whether speculative or active, is one of the most valuable en- 
dowments we can possess.’ 

Such an endowment cannot, indeed, be too highly prized ; 
for the power of bringing the mind to bear steadily, and 
continuously, upon any subject of thought, is that by which 
the efficiency of all its other powers is wonderfully increas- 
ed. Take two minds, for example, originally equal, and 
let the one be trained to this habit of close, continuous at- 
tention, while the other is destitute of such a habit, and the 
vast difference between the effective, working power of the 
two will soon become manifest. Ifthey should enter upon 
any abstruse or difficult subject, such as a complicated law- 
case for instance, or a knotty question of business; one 
would be amazed to see how differently they would work. 
The one, easily bending all its powers to the consideration 
of the subject, would hold them steadily to it, till it was 
viewed on all sides, and in every possible relation. It 
would analyze the subject thoroughly, look through it to 
the bottom, and see clearly the principles upon which it 
should be determined. And if the inquirer should happen 
to be on the right side, the concentrated action of his mind, 
would exhibit its merits in a light, which could neither be 
gainsaid nor resisted. His statements would be arguments; 
and his arguments, conviction. On the other hand, the 
action of the mind, without this power of continuous atten- 
tion, would be so very different from that of the first, as to 
render it almost impossible to believe they were originally 
equal, It could, indeed, take only an outside view of the 
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subject ; and, however brilliant the display of its rhetorical 
powers, it would leave the depths of the subject untouched, 
and its difficulties unremoved. Hence, obscurity and doubt, 
rather than clearness and conviction, would be the result 
of its labors ; if, indeed, the unsteady, and fitful action of 
such a mind, deserves to be called a labor. 

The more experience we have, and the more we reflect, 
the more we shall see of profound practical wisdom in the 
remark of Dr. Reid, ‘ that, if there be any thing that can 
be called genius in matters of mere judgment and reasoning, 
it seems to consist chiefly in being able to give that attention 
to the subject, which keeps it steady in the mind, till we can 
survey it accurately on all sides.’ And again, ‘ T’he powers 
of judging and reasoning depend chiefly on keeping the mind 
to a clear and steady view of the subject.’ Such precisely 
was the estimate which Sir Isaac Newton formed of the 
basis of his own genius. For when asked, how he had 
_ made his grand discoveries, he replied that he simply fixed 
his thoughts upon the subject of investigation, and held 
them to it, until the light of truth appeared. Though the 
achievements of his intellect so far surpassed those of all 
other men, yet the power of ‘ patient thought’ is the only 
one in which he believed himself to excel. This estimate 
of his own wonderful genius has often been referred to, we 
are aware, as a proof of the great modesty of Sir Isaac 
Newton. But because it was modest, does it follow that it 
is untrue? To say the least, it shows that Newton knew 
how deeply he was indebted to the power of continuous at- 
tention, which, more than to any other second cause, he 
owed to his mathematical studies. , 

Locke, no less than Stewart and Reid and Newton, has 
borne the most decided testimony to the great importance of 
the power to fix the attention and to keep it steady. ‘This 
is not, I suspect,’ says he, ‘so easy to be done, as perhaps 
may be imagined ; and yet, for aught I know, this may be, 
if not the chief, yet one of the great differences that carry 
some men in their reasonings so far beyond others, where 
they seem both of naturally equal parts. A proper and 
effectual remedy for this wandering of thoughts I would be 
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glad to find. He that shall propose such an one, would 
do great service to the studious and contemplative part of 
mankind, and perhaps help unthinking men to become 
thinking.’ Thus it is, that Locke bears the strongest 
testimony to the value of the power by which the attention 
may be fixed, and the thoughts kept from wandering. But 
he here seems to be at a loss to find a remedy for this 
ruinous vice of mental distraction. He seems to have for- 
gotten the wise aphorism of Bacon: ‘If a man’s wit be wan- 
dering, let-him study the mathematics.’ He seems to have 
overlooked the fact, that the invention which he supposed 
would be so great a blessing to mankind, is not a desidera- 
tum, but really exists in the study of mathematics. The 
man, says he, who should propose a remedy for this wan- 
dering of thoughts, would confer a great blessing on man- 
kind. He has, indeed, elsewhere, himself proposed such ° 
a remedy in regard to fhe efficacy of which there is now a 
universal agreement among philosophers. 

‘Would you have a man reason well,’ says he, ‘ you 
must use him to it betimes, exercise his mind in observing 
the connexion of ideas, and follow them in train. Nothing 
does this better than mathematics; which therefore, I 
think, should be taught all those who have the time and 
opportunity, not so much to make them mathematicians, as to 
make them reasonable creatures.’ It is in reference to this 
passage that he says: ‘I have mentioned mathematics as 
a way to settle in the mind a habit of reasoning closely and 
in train.’ 

Indeed, if the habit of continuous attention and patient 
thought constitutes so great a difference among men, as 
Stewart, and Reid, and Locke, and Newton supposed it 
does ; then it follows that such a habit should be most dili- 
gently cultivated, and the prodigious power with which it 
arms the mind secured. But how is this habit to be culti- 
vated? By the study of the mathematics. Such is the 
answer, not of an individual or a partial votary, but of 
metaphysicians and philosophers, whether friendly or ad- 
verse to the study of the science. If so, and so it is con- 
ceded to be, then this effect alone is amply sufficient to jus- 
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tify the study of mathematics; and all cavillings against 
it, however ingenious or plausible, must fall to the ground. 

If any one doubt, let him make the trial for himself, and 
he will find, that as the power of close, steady, and pro- 
tracted attention is developed in his mind, will the effi- 
ciency of his other powers be augmented. His conceptions 
will become more clear, his judgments more accurate, and 
his imagination itself more vigorous. We do not mean 
the fancy, that glances from earth to heaven and from 
heaven to earth, but the imagination, the creative power of 
the soul, the esemplastic power of Coleridge and Schelling, 
that broods over the abyss of its own thoughts, till new 
creations of imperishable grandeur and beauty emerge 
from its depths. The action of this power, no less than 
that of the judgment and reason, depends upon the habit 
of close and continuous attention. Who, then, would not 
cultivate into a habit, an exercise which, though so painful 
to most minds, and so impossible to many, is yet of such 
incalculable value to all? Especially since this exercise, 
though painful and difficult at first, may, by proper dis- 
cipline, be rendered positively easy and supremely de- 
lightful. 

The power of ‘logical forecast’, as it is called by Mr. 
Stewart, is another important habit, which is formed by 
the study of the mathematics. As the trains of reasoning 
in this science are much longer than in any other ; so those 
who cultivate it, become accustomed to trace out the prin- 
ciples they may adopt to their most remote consequences. 
In this way, the consequences of one principle are often 
found to conflict with those of another, and the necessity 
of a re-adjustment of the principles themselves rendered 
apparent. Thus, a serious error, or the exaggeration ‘of 
an important truth, is frequently detected, which other- 
wise might have been forever entertained without suspi- 
cion ; discordant views are removed from the mind, and 
harmony introduced among its ideas. 

The very best minds have often suffered, and suffered 
seriously, from the want of this habit of ‘ logical forecast’. 
Mr. Locke, for example, professedly one of the most orig- 
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inal and profound thinkers the world has ever produced, 
seems to have been sadly deficient in this capacity. Though 
he has dug, and dug deeply, here and there and almost 
everywhere, yet, as M. Cousin has not only affirmed but 
proved, no great writer was ever more inconsistent with 
himself than was Locke. This great reproach he might 
have escaped, if he had only been accustomed to exam- 
ine his doctrines in the light of their logical consequen- 
ces; so as to correct those that were false, and to limit 
those that were exaggerated. In this particular, Dr. Sam- 
uel Clarke, though Locke’s inferior in most respects, 
was immeasurably his superior; and this superiority he 
owed, no doubt, to the fact that he had long delighted 
in the study of mathematics, as well-as in that of meta- 
physics. 

‘The truth of mathematics’, as Sir William Hamilton 
says, ‘is the harmony of thought and thought’ ; while 
‘the truth of philosophy is the harmony of thought and 
existence.’ But it does not follow, therefore, that mathe- 
matics should be neglected for the study of philosophy. 
On the contrary, this furnishes an additional reason for the 
study of mathematics; since we certainly need a harmony 
of thought with thought, as well as a harmony of thought 
with existence. There is too much truth in the old saying, 
that ‘man is a bundle of contradictions’, to permit us to 
remain satisfied with our present condition, or to neglect 
any means of escape from it. fi. the midst of all our con- 
tradictions, we should still long and strive after that har- 
mony of thought and thought, which seems to be the only 
condition worthy of our rational nature. Hence, the study 
of mathematics, which accustoms the mind to, and begets 
a love of, this order and agreement among its ideas, is a 
most important means of mental culture. Accustomed to 
this delightful harmony among its conceptions in one de- 
partment of science, the mind will naturally seek it in every 
other, and consequently put forth its exertions to intro- 
duce order, coherency, and system into the entire mass of 
its knowledge. 

It is true, that the man who seeks this harmony of 
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thought with thought too exclusively, and without due re- 
gard to the harmony of thought with existence, will be more 
of a system builder than a philosopher; and however impos- 
ing the edifice of shadows and abstractions reared by him, 
it will inevitably pass away as a dream of the night. But, 
on the other hand, the philosopher who, like Sir William 
Hamilton, seeks this harmony of thought and existence, 
while he neglects, or despises, the agreement of his 
thoughts among themselves, will necessarily fail to attain 
the object of his search. For how can one’s thoughts agree 
with the realities of nature, while they are at war among 
themselves? ‘The harmony of any philosophy in itself,’ 
says Bacon, ‘is that which giveth it light and credence.’ 
This internal harmony of the intellect with itself, is ‘ the 
light and credence’ which the truly mathematical mind 
inexorably demands; and without which it will not rest 
satisfied. 

The philosopher might spare himself much trouble, it is 
true, if he could only save himself the labor of seeking this 
harmony of thought with thought. He might then go on, 
like Sir William Hamilton himself, and read all authors, 
both ancient and modern, so as to become a stupendous 
miracle of learning, or mammoth book-worm. And if, 
withal, he could only persuade himself that it is above 
the power of the human mind, and not within the province 
of philosophy, to reconcile guth with truth ; then how con- 
soling, how delightful the conviction! For he might then 
easily imagine, that he is a great philosopher, though he 
is still content to remain ‘a great bundle of contradictions’. 

The philosopher may embrace such a system of appar- 
ently discordant elements ; the mathematician must be per- 
mitted to hesitate and object. Trained to seek, and accus- 
tomed to delight in, the most perfect harmony among his 
thoughts, an intellectual chaos anywhere, or in any de- 
partment of knowledge, is his abhorrence. 

It may be doubted, indeed, whether that deserves to be 
called a philosophy, which has failed to secure ‘this har- 
mony in itself’. For however rich or vast the materials, 
it still resembles a huge conglomeration of particular doc- 
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trines, rather than a well built, or closely articulated rys- 
tem of truth. The authors of such systems, if systems they 
must be called, may be the deep miners, they are certainly 
not the great architects, of science. They may astonish, 
as they often do, by the innumerable fragments of splendid 
thought they are capable of producing ; but a magnificent, 
or beautiful ‘ palace of thought’, will never arise at their 
bidding, or from the habitation of their minds. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge, it is well known, was one of 
the deep miners, rather than one of the great architects, of 
science and philosophy. This deficiency of his wonderful 
powers may, no doubt, be chiefly attributed to the early 
and continued neglect of mathematical study. If, instead 
of having abandoned himself too early and too exclusively 
to poetry, romance, and philosophy, his intellectual powers 
had been trained, by mathematical study, to close, steady, 
protracted, and concentrated thinking ; his admirers would 
not then have had occasion to complain, as they have so 
often done, that his great mind has appeared so fragmen- 
tary in its productions. ‘The power of patient thought,’ 
continuously applied, is all he seems to have lacked, in 
order to have rendered him the Newton of the intellectual 
world. 

We have now considered, very briefly and imperfectly, 
some of the advantages of mathematical study ; the other 
benefits of it, though by no means contemptible, must pass 
unnoticed. It may be well, however, to notice, in conclu- 
sion, some of the objections which have been urged against 
this study. The study of mathematics, it is alleged, has 
certain evil tendencies ; and, in particular, it tends to be- 
get either a credulous, or a sceptical, turn of mind. 

But, we reply, the bare fact of an evil tendency is no ob- 
jection to this study, nor to any other. In the system of 
the world itself, the tendency of the centrifugal force is to 
carry the planets away from the great centre of light into 
the outer darkness where neither sun nor moon ever shines. 
Does it follow, then, that this force should be stricken from 
the universe, or materially lessened? If so, then the 
tendency of the centripetal force would prevail, and pass 
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into equally injurious effect. Planets, moons, and comets 
—all would be precipitated upon the body of the sun, to 
the entire destruction of the order and beauty of the 
universe. 

The evil tendency of these great forces, indeed, arises 
from the very fact that they are great forces; and if they 
had no such tendency, they would be unequal to the grand 
function they are designed to perform in maintaining the 
fabric of the world. In like manner, the evil tendency of 
mathematical study arises from the powerful influence it 
exerts over the mind. This is no reason, however, why 
that influence should be discarded from a well-adjusted 
scheme of mental discipline. It is only a reason why it 
should be restrained, by the counter influence of other 
studies, and its evil tendencies corrected. If, in any case, 
the tendency of this pursuit be to credulity, or to scepti- 
cism ; then should this tendency be corrected by the appro- 
priate study, and not destroyed by a destruction of the 
beneficent force from which it springs. In this way, may 
all the faculties of the mind be trained, and invigorated, 
and their harmonies interworking secured ; instead of being 
weakened and impaired, as is too often the case, by a one- 
sided development of its powers. 

There are some young persons who, flattering themselves 
that they possess a fine genius, and yet finding no aptitude 
in themselves for the mathematics, have concluded that 
this study is adapted only to dull minds. Sir William 
Hamilton, we are sorry to perceive, has lent the authority 
of his name to this opinion; otherwise it would scarcely 
deserve a passing notice. If any fine young gentleman 
should happen to become weary of the mathematics, as is 
sometimes the case, and feel disposed to abandon them in 
disgust, the distinguished author just named will adminis- 
ter the most abundant consolation to his mind. For he 
may flatter himself, in Sir William’s language, that ‘ to 
minds of any talent, mathematics are only difficult because 
they are too easy.’ And he may indulge the pleasing hope, 
that if they were not too easy, but sufficiently difficult for 
him ; then all difficulty would vanish, and they would be- 
come perfectly easy ! 
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Locke has recommended the mathematics, because they 
are so well calculated to take the conceit out of your very 
fine geniuses. They will ‘experimentally convince’ a 
man, says he, ‘ that to make any one reason well, it is not 
enough to have parts wherewith he is satisfied A. 
man in those studies will see, that however good he may 
think his understanding, yet, in many things, and those 
very visible, it may fail him. This would take off that 
presumption that most men have of themselves in this part; 
and they would not be so apt to think their minds wanted 
no help to enlarge them, that there could be nothing added 
to the acuteness and penetration of their understandings.’ 
Such is the testimony of Locke. But some, no doubt, would 
rather quarfl with the mathematics, than quarrel with 
themselves. To such, how consoling the assurance of Sir 
William Hamilton, ‘that mathematics are the study of a 
sluggish intellect’! ‘All that goes to the formation of tliose 
brilliant minds, to whom has heen conceded by privilege 
the title of beaux esprits,—I mean copiousness, variety, 
freedom, readiness, vivacity —all this is directly opposed 
to mathematical operations, which are simple, slow, dry, 
forced, and necessary.’ And again, ‘In mathematics 
dulness is elevated into talent, and talent degraded into 

‘incapacity.’ It is to be hoped, however, that no one will 
infer from such teaching that he has a brilliant mind, that 
he is a veritable bel esprit, unless he shall be able to pro- 
duce some other evidence of a fine genius, besides an inca- 
pacity for the mathematics. 

But there is some little consolation for those who may 
happen to excel in this study, as well as for those who may 
abandon it in disgust. Bonaparte, we suppose it will be 
granted, possessed a little brilliancy of genius, as well as 
Lamartine.- Yet he, even without the aid of dulness, ex- 
celled in the mathematics, and délighted in the study; 
while Lamartine, if we may believe his own testimony, ab- 
horred the matltematics, because they allowed not suffi- 
cient freedom to the movements of the mind. He, too, 
looked down on mathematics as the study of a sluggish in- 
tellect, and exulted in the copiousness, variety, readiness, 
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and vivacity of his powers. But what figure did he make 
when, in the midst of a revolution, hé was called up to play 
80 conspicuous a part on the theatre of public affairs? Did 
he look, or think, or act like a Bonaparte? In the lan- 
guage of one of our own writers, he ‘ resembled a peacock 
endeavoring to fly with its tail.’ ° 

But our consolation is not drawn from a single source. 
For if, according to the theory of Sir William, dulness 
constitutes: the mathematical genius; then who need be 
ashamed of his stupidity? Have not a Dr. John Gregory 
and a Dugald Stewart, not only excelled in this science, but 
concurred in pronouncing it ‘the most bewitching of all 
studies.’ Nor are these all. A Clarke, a Newton, a Bar- 
ron, a Pascal, a Leibnitz, a Descartes, a Galileo, a Kepler, 
a Copernicus, a Ptolemy, a Hipparchus, a Plato, an Archim- 
edes, and a Pythagoras, are a few of the illustrious men 
who possessed that kind of dulness, which constitutes the 
mathematical genius. If, by their dulness they were ren- 
dered capable of those ‘simple, dry, forced, and necessary 
operations’, which raised them so high above the ages in 
which they lived; then have we not reason to be grateful 
that they were endowed with stupidity rather than with 
genius? Certain it is, that in the sublime department of 
knowledge which they cultivated, nay, which they created, 
the most brilliant genius, if untrained to such operations, 
would be degraded into the most contemptible incapacity. 
So far from being able to create, such genius could not even 
comprehend, the stupendous monuments they have reared 
in honor of the human intellect. If, then, our youth should 
never give any other evidence of dulness, or stupidity, be- 
side that of excelling in the mathematics ; they may anti- 
cipate, at least, a respectable career. For although they 
should even excel a Kepler, or a Galileo, or a Newton, in 
this study, they may, perhaps, escape the reproach of a 
disgraceful stupidity. 

It is also objected to the mathematics, that as it requires 
no effort to learn them, so they do not exercise the reason ; 
and consequently cannot develope, or invigorate, its power. 
No reply is needed to this objection. If any one should hap- 
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pen to agree with Sir William Hamilton in this objection, we 
may safely turn him over to the hand of experience. For 
if any one imagines, or dreams, that the study of the math- 
ematics is.so exceedingly easy, that it cannot tax his pow- 
ers; the first lesson will suffice to dispel the illusion. He 
will often wish, indeed, this study were easier, and never 
that it were more difficult. 

Sir William Hamilton says that Hipponicus, ‘a mathe- 
matical genius, and a general blockhead’, is the represen- 
tative of a large class; and that his pupil, the philosopher, 
Arcesilaus, used to say, ‘that his science must have flown 
into his mouth while yawning.’ If so, Hipponicus Was 
not like other men ; for no other man ever caught his mathe- 
matics, as a frog catches flies, by sitting with his mouth open. 
The student who would accomplish any thing in this study, 
must pay the price of all valuable acquisition ; he must put 
forth close, constant, persevering thought. He must think 
patiently, until patient thought becomes a habit and a de- 
light, as'well as a new power of the mind. He will then 
have reaped the best fruits of this study, and his mind will 
be fitted to enter upon other and higher departments of 
knowledge with a concentration of purpose, with an energy 
of will, which, without such preparation, could not even 
have been conceived by him. His march will then be right 
onward — it may be slowly and patiently, it is true— but 
yet right onward, and obscurities will vanish from his path. 
By discursive and brilliant intellects, he may be deemed, as 
Coleridge deemed Newton, a mere patient plodder; but 
yet, in the end, he will be found to have attained elevations 
of thought, and enjoyed visions of the real world of God, 
far more magnificent and beautiful than any that have ever 
entered into the imagination of poet, metaphysician, histo- 
rian, or philosopher. 

Medicine, Jurisprudence, Ethics, Natural Philosophy, 
and Languages, are all, no doubt, more important in many 
respects than the mathematics. It is chiefly as a gymnastic 
of the mind, that we have recommended this last study. 
For the cultivation and training of certain powers of the 
mind, it is, perhaps, without a peer; this does not keep 
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us, however, from seeing that other and equally important 
faculties should be developed by other and equally impor- 
tant studies. The business of education is, as all admit, 
not the development of this or that faculty ; but the devel- 
opment of the man, and the whole man, in body, mind, and 
soul. And asa many-sided development is thus required ; 
so a many-sided culture must be applied; and he is the 
enemy of a sound education who, by a blind or partial zeal, 
sets too high or exclusive a value on any one of the great 
means of mental discipline and development, 
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The work of Mr. Baker, whose title-page stands at the 
head of this article, is one of rare merit, as may be judged 
from the fact that he has, since its publication, been 
knighted. It takes far too wide a range to be fairly dealt 
with here, and we propose to touch it only in a few of its 
ethnological bearings on certain political questions now 
entering largely into the policy of our anti-ethnological 
government. The book is replete with interest to the bot- 
anist, mineralogist, geologist, zoologist and physical geo- 
grapher ; but most of all this must be passed in silence. 

Sir Samuel possesses in an eminent degree, many of the - 
high qualificati@ms requisite for his great undertaking, of 
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exploring the sources of the Nile, the discovery of which 
had baffled all attempts of Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, 
as well as those of many bold adventurers of modern na- 
tions. Nor, in justice to him, should we forget, before al- 
luding to his ethnological opinions, that he is an English- 
man by birth, with all the educated and hereditary hatred 
of his nation for slavery and the slave trade, against both 
of which he never loses an occasion to express his indigna- 
tion. He seems to have looked at the facts presented to 
his view, with the deliberation of a philosopher, and a de- 
termination to tell the simple truth. 

Starting, in March, 1861, from the mouth of the Nile, 
on the northern coast of Africa, latitude about 30° N., and 
following the river in most of its meanderings for 2000 
miles to the equator, in the very heart of the continent, 
under the most inhospitable and exhausting climate of the 
globe; surrounded at every step by savage beasts and still 
more savage negro races; tormented by the diseases and 
insects of the climate, by thirst, hunger and want of rai- 
ment; in short opposed by every obstacle that could defy 
human courage and endurance, after a brave struggle of 
more than four years, he finally succeeded in reaching his 
long sought goal. To use his own language: 

‘The 14th March, 1865. The sun had not risen when I 
was spurring my ox after the guide, who, having been prom- 
ised a double handful of beads at arrival at the lake, had 
caught the enthusiasm of the moment. The day broke 
beautifully clear, and having crossed a deep valley between 

_ the hills, we toiled up the opposite slope. I hurried to the 
summit. The glory of our prize burst suddenly upon me! 
There, like a sea of quicksilver, lay far beneath, the grand 
expanse of water —a boundless sea horizon — on the south 
and south-west, glittering in the noon-day sun ; and on the 
west at fifty or sixty miles, distant blue mountains rose from 
the bosom of the lake to the height of 7000 feet above the 
BU denihinwisecivnenns ‘As an imperishable memorial of 
one loved and mourned by our gracious Queen and deplored 
by every Englishman, I called this great lake ‘‘ the Albert 
Nyanza.’’ The Victoria and the Albert lakes are the two 
sources of the Nile.’ 


7 
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The extent of this lake could not be ascertained, but from 
what Sir Samuel saw, and learned through the natives, 
there is reason to believe it is from 300 to 400 miles long. 
To the east of it about 100 miles lies the twin lake discov- 
ered by Speke in 1858, and named by him the Victoria 
Nyanza. There is probably no great difference in the size 
of the two lakes, though there is reason to believe that the 
former isthe longer. The Victoria is about 3300, and the 
Albert lake about 2700 feet above the level of the ocean. 
Unlike our great American lakes, these large basins are 
encircled by mountains from 6000 to 7000 feet in height, 
resembling huge fortifications around a city. Each lake 
receives from the sides of its surrounding mountains, (a 
circumference probably not short of 2000 miles), innumer- 
able tributary streams, large and small, and many of them 
sporting down the inclined planes in cascades and cataracts. 
From the lower, or northern extremity of the Victoria, its 
waters are emptied through the Somerset River, or Victo- 
ria Nile, which after coursing along through two degrees 
of latitude, empties into the Albert lake near its lower ex- 
tremity and from the latter the mingled waters emerge 
in one noble stream — the ‘Sacred Nile’, which for ages 
was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians under the Pha- 
raohs, until their temples and gods were thrown down by 
the profane hands of successful invaders. 

It is wonderful that any human being could endure all 
the hardships and privations to which Sir Samuel was sub- 
jected, but how much more will the reader be astonished 
when told that his wife toiled and suffered with him and 
for him, step by step throughout the entire journey, and 
after accomplishing with her husband what no human 
being had ever achieved before, returned with him to Eng- 
land to tell the tale and to reap the glory. 

Instead of going up the Nile from North to South, as 
Baker did, Speke started from the eastern coast of Afri- 
ca, at Zanzibar on the Indian Ocean, and travelled north- 
west — the two travellers seeking the same point by lines 
cutting each other nearly at right angles. By his route 
Speke struck the Victoria, while Baker struck the Albert 
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lake lying farther to the west. Both the lakes lie in ele- 
vated basins beneath the equator, and extending several 
degrees south of it. 

The reader who who is at all familiar with African ex- 
plorations, may imagine what a vast number of varied ne- 
gro tribes must have been passed in review during Sir Sam- 
amuel’s long and dreary journey into the unexplored re- 
gion, and how ample were his opportunities during four 
long years, for studying their physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual characteristics. Here he saw the negro tribes in 
their forest homes, where, according to his opinion, they 
may have been, as Mr. Agassiz and some other naturalists 
believe, sown broadcast by the God of Nature, as a part of 
the original Fauna, long before Adam and Eve walked to- 
gether in the garden of Eden. But it is not our desire here 
to open the vexed question of the Origin of Mankind, which 
has no practical bearing on the points now under consid- 
eration. It matters little to the practical philanthropist . 
whether there were one or a thousand primitive pairs of 
human beings. We must deal with them as we find them, 
and the main question is, what line of policy will contrib- 
ute most to the welfare of all? 

The picture drawn by our author of African races as he 
saw them, could only be fully appreciated by an eye wit- 
ness. They have no agriculture or commerce deserving the 
name; they live mostly on the native products of the soil, 
a few cattle and the meagre supplies of the chase; they have 
none except the rudest mechanic arts; every tribe is com- 
pelled to live in a small guarded village, to insure protec- 
tion against neighboring tribes, with whom it is in eternal 
warfare. They are all, without exception, the abject slaves 
of their own petty princes, who sacrifice them as merci- 
lessly as they do the reptiles of the jungle. Cannibalism 
is common. among them—no marriage rites, no honesty, 
no religion — no idea of a Supreme Being, or future state, 
and might is the only law of the land. Such is a feeble out- 
line of the revolting picture drawn of this people! 

The dispassionate reader cannot but be struck by the truth 
of the following remarks of Mr. Baker. He has seen the 
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negro in his native wilds and has evidently read under- 
standingly his civil history in other countries; and to one 
like the present writer, who has lived for three score years 
in the South among negroes, and devoted more than twenty 
years to the study of Ethnology, it is really wonderful to 
see a ‘ thorough-going Englishman’ thus clear-headed and 
truthful on negro nature and negro slavery. If he had 
lived in South Carolina and watched the course of events 
for the last half century, he could not have told the story 
better. 

‘In the great system of creation that divided races and 
subdivided them according to mysterious laws, apportion- 
ing special qualities to each, the varieties of the human 
race exhibit certain characters and qualifications which 
adapt them for specific localities. The natural character 
of those races will not alter with a change of locality, but 
the instincts of each race will be developed in any country 
where they may be located. Thus, the English are as 
English in Australia, India, and America, as they are in 
England, and in every locality they exhibit the industry 
and energy of their native land ; even so the African will 
remain negro in all his natural instincts, although trans- 
planted to other soils ; and those natural instincts being a 
love of idleness and savagedom, he will assuredly relapse 
into an idle and savage state, unless specially governed and 
forced to industry. 

‘The history of the negro has proved the correctness of 
this theory. In no instance has he evinced other than a 
réetrogression, when once freed from restraint. Like a 
horse without harness, he runs wild, but, if harnessed, no 
animal is more useful. Unfortunately, this is contrary to 
public opinion in England, where the vox populi assumes 
the right of dictation upon matters and men in which it 
has had no experience. The English insist upon their own 
weights and measures as the scales for human excellence, 
and it has been decreed by the multitude, inexperienced in 
the negro personally, that he has been a badly-treated 
brother ; that he is a worthy member of the human fam. 
ily, placed in an inferior position through the prejudice 
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and ignorance of the white man, with whom he should be 
upon equality. 

‘ The negro has been, and still is, thoroughly misunder- 
stood. However severely we may condemn the horrible 
system of slavery, the results of emancipation have proved 
that the negro does not appreciate the blessings of free- 
dom, nor does he show the slightest feeling of gratitude to 
the hand that broke the rivets of his fetters. His narrow 
mind cannot embrace that feeling of pure philanthropy 
that first prompted England to declare herself against sla- 
very, and he only regards the anti-slavery movement as a 
proof of his own importance. In his limited horizon he is 
himself the important object, and as a sequence to his self- 
conceit, he imagines that the whole world is at issue con- 
cerning the black man. The negro, therefore, being the 
important question, must be an important person, and he 
conducts himself accordingly — he is far too great a man to 
work. Upon this point his natural character exhibits it- 
self most determinedly. Accordingly, he resists any at- 
tempt at coercion ; being free, his first impulse is to claim 
an equality with those whom he lately served, and to usurp 
a dignity with absurd pretensions, that must inevitably in- 
sure the disgust of the white community. Ill-will thus 
engendered, a hatred and jealousy is established between 
the two races, combined with the errors that in such con- 
ditions must arise upon both sides. The final question re- 
mains, Why was the negro first introduced into our colo- 
nies — and to America ? 

‘The sunis the great arbitrator between the white and the 
black man. There are productions necessary to civilized 
countries, that can alone be cultivated in tropical climates, 
where the white man cannot ljve if exposed to labour in the 
sun. Thus, such fertile countries as the West Indies and 
portions of America being without a native population, the 
negro was originally imported as a slave to fulfil the con- 
ditions of a labourer. In his own country he was a wild 
savage, and enslaved his brother man; he thus became a 
victim to his own system; to the institution of slavery 
that is indigenous to the soil of Africa, and that has not 
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been taught to the African by the white man, as is currently 
reported, but that has ever been the peculiar characteristic 
of African tribes. 

‘In his state of slavery the negro was compelled to work, 
and, through his labour, every country prospered where he 
had been introduced. He was suddenly freed ; and from 
that moment he refused to work, and instead of being a 
useful member of society, he not only became a useless bur- 
den to the community, but a plotter and intriguer, imbued 
with a deadly hatred to the white man who had generous- 
ly declared him free. 

‘Now, as the negro was originally imported as a labourer, 
but now refuses to labour, it is self-evident that he is a la- 
mentable failure. Either he must be compelled to work, 
by some stringent law against vagrancy, or those beauti- 
ful countries that prospered under the conditions of negro 
forced industry must yield to ruin, under negro freedom 
and idle independence. For an example of the results, 
look to St. Domingo ! 

‘Under peculiar guidance, and subject to a certain re- 
straint, the negro may be an important and most useful 
being ; but if treated as an Englishman, he will affect the 
vices but none of the virtues of civilization, and his nat- 
ural good qualities will be lost in his attempts to become 
a ‘* white man.’’’ 

Again on page 164 he says: ‘ The obtuseness of the sav- 
ages was such that I never could make them understand 
the existence of good principle ;—their own idea was 
** power ’’— force that could obtain all —the strong hand 
that could wrest from the weak. In disgust I frequently 
noted the feelings of the moment in my journal, A mem- 
orandum from which I copy,.as illustrative of the time — 
*¢ 1863, 10th April, Latooka:—I wish the black sympathi- 
sers in England could see Africa’s inmost heart as I do, 
much of their sympathy would subside. Human nature 
viewed in its crude state as pictured amongst African sava- 
ges is quite on a level with that of the brute, and not to be 
compared with the noble character of the dog. There is 
neither gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial; no idea of 
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duty ; no religion; but covetousness, ingratitude, selfish- 
ness and cruelty. All are thieves, idle, envious and ready 
to plunder and enslave their weaker neighbors.” ’ 

This would seem to be a hard judgment on the negro, 
but, however much humanity may deplore it, where are the 
facts to contradict it? Such has been his history every 
where but in slavery to the whites, and as soon as he is 
freed he goes back to savagery, as-in Jamaica and St. 
Domingo. 

What but irrevocabl* permanence of type, but moral and 
intellectual obliquity and imbecility, (concomitants of his 
physical structure) can account for his benighted condition 
from the time it was first asked, ‘can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?’, down to the 
present day. 

What barriers have there been in the path of the African 
negro races to obstruct their progress in the march toward 
the highest civilization? They have had a whole conti- 
nent to themselves. They have had a climate suited to 
them, fertile lands, agricultural products of all kinds, inex- 
haustible mineral resources, navigable rivers, thousands 
of miles of sea coast indented with harbours, and they 
have been from time immemorial in contact with the great 
fountain from which letters, the arts, and sciences flowed. 

What may have happened in ages still more remote we 
know not. History cannot carry us beyond the old Egyp- 
tian Empire, which has been regarded as the cradle of civ- 
ilization. The deciphering of her monumental hieroglyph- 
ics, it is now agreed by all Egyptologists, has revealed the 
interesting fact that the Egyptian Empire was founded and 
pyramids erected long previous to the epoch of Moses, or 
even that of the Deluge as taught. by Arch-Bishop Usher. 
Nor is it less certain that, not only the Assyrians, the 
Etruscans, the Greeks and other nations who preceded the 
Roman Empire, but the Hebrews, borrowed much of their 
literature, arts, and precepts from this remarkable people. 
All the white races around the Mediterranean and Per- 
sian Gulf, sought anxiously what Egypt had to give. Long 
before the Christian era, Herodotus and other Greek sages, 
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despite the difficulties of travel in those early days, made 
their way to Egypt to seek knowledge. As the stream of 
civilization flowed around the Mediterranean, it found 
thirsty souls in Palestine, Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, Greece, 
Rome, Gaul, ready to drink its welcome waters. Their 
instincts and ponderous brains made these peoples willing 
recipients. Nay, more: even in modern times, we have 
before us one of the most striking examples in history of a 
ready made race. We allude to Russia, which but a cen- 
tury and a half ago was the land of barbarians. The 
genius of one man was enough to redeem a people, cut off 
from the world by almost impenetrable barriers — doomed 
to one of the most inhospitable climates on the, globe, and 
sunk in ignorance and barbarism, Peter the Great, a brute 
himself, saw the wants of his people, and by his will, his 
ambition and his genius, determined to make himself and 
his nation great. Every body knows the history of Peter, 
and how by calling around him the talent, the learning, 
and the mechanic arts of other nations, he has, in a cen- 
tury and a half, placed his country in the front rank of 
civilization. There is another lesson taught by this ex- 
traordinary barbarian, and one by which the rulers of 
our country might well profit. One of his biographers re- 
marks, ‘ Though often defeated, at last the battle of Pulto- 
wa, in 1709, came to crown his earnest wishes, and he saw 
the victorious Swedes conquered, and their heroic leader, 
Charles, obliged to fly for safety into the Turkish domin- 
ions. Peter used this great victory like a wise man: the 
Swedish prisoners were induced, by liberal offers, to settle 
among their conquerors, and not less than three thousand 
officers were prevailed upon, by the kind treatment of the 
Czar, to fix their residence and spread civilization, im- 
provement, and the arts of polished life, in various parts 
of his extensive empire.’ What a lesson to the rulers of 
our Christian land! what balm could they not have pour- 
ed into the wounds of a sorrowing and magnanimous 
people ! 

But what could even the great Peter have achieved, if, 
instead of the Sclavonic, he had had to deal with a race 
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whose organization and instincts were opposed to civiliza- 
tion? Like the thousands of missionaries whose lives have 
been uselessly sacrificed among African and Oceanic ne- 
groes, and among the Red Men of America, his failure 
would have been signal and certain. But the historian 
who has to work understandingly, with the eye of an ethnol- 
ogist, would never fail to predict such results, or to assign 
to any race its normal position in nature’s scale. 

What a gorgeous picture do the white races of Europe, 
Asia and Egypt present in that grand succession of _Em- 
pires that are seen strewn along the realms of history, like 
land marks, for thousands of years. Is it not a mockery 
of Heaven to say it was chance that made Egypt, and Pal- 
estine, and Tyre, and Assyria, and Greece, and Rome, and 
Gaul, and Britain, and Spain, and Russia, and the Ger- 
manic States great? Yes, it was the work of the Almighty 
— jit was race; and the type will live and rule the world 
until some new force, not exercised by man, is brought to 
bear upon it. 

Let us turn from this picture presented in the history of 
the white man, and ask what the black man was doing 
while those empires were successively rising and crumbling 
through so many ages, and the ruling type was discovering 
and peopling new continents ? 

There stood the Egyptian civilization, on the boundary 
line between the white and black races; and while the 
former were grasping the arts and sciences on the east and 
north, the latter, though in constant contact with Egypt, 
remain in the nineteenth century just what they were ages 
before the time of Herodotus, or even Moses. The negro, 
throughout this long lapse of time, has had the same op- 
portunities as the white races, and yet has not made a sin- 
gle step forward. We look in vain for any records of their 
history. No negro ever invented an alphabet, wrote a book, 
a poem, or a line that any one remembers. He has never 
made a picture, a statue, or mechanical invention ; and al- 
though, as we shall see farther on, the fauna of Africa is 
the oldest and most undisturbed of the globe, there is not 
to be found, from the Great Sahara to the Cape of Good 
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Hope, the region of the true negro, a single monument, or 
relic of art to show that civilization ever existed there. 

We repeat, that all this excites no wonder in the mind 
of the Naturalist —they are plain facts which Ethnology 
has long- taught. The natural history of the white and 
black races is as accessible and as easily understood, as that 
of the horse and the ass — the lion and the tiger — the dog 
and the wolf—the gorilla and the orang, or as that of 
any two species in any genus in the animal kingdom. 

In-using the terms Species, and Varieties, we beg leave 
to say, once for all, that we express no opinion on the 
mooted question of origin of species, either in the animal 
or vegetable kingdoms. There are, as yet, no sufficient 
data for coming to any satisfactory decision, and from the 
nature of the case, we have no good ground to believe that 
the mystery will ever be revealed to us. We therefore use 
indiscriminately the two terms, resting content with the 
practical fact, that certain varieties have become permanent. 
To say the least, the white, black and other types of Man- 
kind have been ‘ permanent varieties’ for several thousand 
years, irrespective of latitude or any known physical causes. 
We only claim as a corollary from the above facts, that 
the types of man will continue to obey the same laws that 
have governed them since the dawn of history —that the 
Teutonic Races, the Jews, the Gypsies, the Arabs, the 
American Indians, the Negroes, and other races will for 
many ages to come preserve the types that have character- 
ized them through ages past. 

We presume that no comparative anatomist of the present 
day, will dispute the fact recently reiterated by Professor 
Huxley of London and Professor Agassiz of Cambridge, 
that the races of men differ as widely anatomically, as do 
the species of the Monkey tribe, the Felines, the Equide, 
or the species of any other genus. But this is a conclusion 
which must here be received on authority, as we have no 
space for such discussions. Our object being simply to 
draw an intellectual comparison between the black and 
white races and to arrive at some practical conclusion with 
regard to the future status of the two races in this country, 
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any extended anatomical comparison becomes useless. We 
shall confine ourselves to a single point, viz: the Brain, 
which gives us ample ground for establishing a line of de- 
markation, both physical and intellectual, between the 
races. 

We commence by laying down the three following pro- 
positions, which we hold as incontrovertible, though we 
have not space to do full justice to the argument : 

Ist. There is a regular gradation in the size of the brain 
in the different Types of. Mankind, showing a diminishing 
scale between the highest (Teutonic) and the lowest (Hot- 
tentot and Australian) of 17 cubic inches. 

2d. The mental capacity of each type, and its attainable 
grade in the scale of civilization, is determined by the size, 
form, and texture of the brain. 

3d. All history and analogy disprove the assumption, 
that the brain of a race can be enlarged, and the intellect 
expanded, by education, continued through successive gen- 
erations. 

In every instance where a new country has been brought 
to our knowledge, as India, China, Tropical and Southern 
Africa, America, Eastern Asia and Oceanica, it was found 
overflowing with population, and each presenting a distinct 
type of man, with a distinct language, and surrounded by 
a Fauna and Flora differing from all others. No manners, 
customs, religion, traditions, history, intellectual or phys- 
ical characters connected any two together. Some of those 
nations, as the Egyptians, the Hindoos, the Chinese, counted 
their age by thousands of years, and we have no reason to 
doubt that the Red Men of America, the population of Af- 
rica and Oceanica have.a like antiquity. 

Fortunately we are not left to speculation or doubtful 
facts to establish our assertions with regard to the anatomi- 
cal peculiarities of the types of man. Not only the painted 
and sculptured effigies of various races of men on the an- 
cient Egyptian monuments, but the mummied bodies them- 
selves still found in abundance in the Catacombs of Mem- 
phis and Thebes, prove incontrovertibly that the physical 
characters which marked them then, identify them now. 
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The skulls of all the races, from the black negro with his 
woolly head up to the highest Greek form, have been found 
by thousands ; and skulls from the tombs of Nineveh, from 
the ancient barrows of Germany, Britain and other coun- 
tries, now bring their aid to establish the wide cranial dif- 
ferences, and permanence of type. 

We now call attention to the following table of measure- 
ments of brains, compiled from the Crania Mgyptiaca of 
Morton, whose facts cannot be questioned. 

The collection of skulls of Dr. Morton, now belonging to 
the Academy of Sciences in Philadelphia, was, and we be- 
lieve still is, the largest and best assorted in the world. 
The measurements of the brains were made with his own 
hands and with great care. He estimated the number of 
cubic inches in each brain, and the comparison is therefore 
made by cubic inches. The races selected for comment are 
named below. 


SIZE OF THE BRAIN IN CUBIC INCHES. 


77 2 Cubic inches Cubic inches 
Modern White Races. yong en. 
Teutonic Group......scec.cscsscessoccececcccsccescovsccces 92 92 
INIT i0a¥'cc-ssuuwassinccctvabiesersecacueewaaeewnwangeaes 84 
Re iseticcucsdescuniaberncsuve iahisonuel hasaalsavecenssasepanes 87 88 
PMN vc vstsschcncusescacescesubt dcedeccesquseceaaseseseetons 89 
Aneeent PEBBGCHIC.. .060s.eccovesere idtneueuseenepeuesediediers 88 
Negroes (African) ......c.ccocscccvecse sevessccssoccosece 83 


American Group 


Ancient Peruvians........ccccccccccscee Cae ee . 75 

OF Ns binds este cuntecavesxeriernacedeetuenes 79 79 
Modern BATVarous TLD icosvescsscsvsccveese scescesevece 84 
Nia yisdics ccconaceucdaieteuncadosctaslantiaumcséuncieees 75 iui 
PEON cciecstsisicivecaceavcesisaens 75 ” 


Although these measurements were made on a large 
scale, the number of skulls used in some of the groups was 
too small for perfect precision ; and if the number of skulls 
were extended, some slight variation in the figures might 
result ; but the variations, we are sure, could not influence 
the practical deductions, as they must, from their extent, 
approximate sufficiently near the means given, and are, 
moreover, corroborated by collateral facts. 

According to this table, the Teutonic group, to which 
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belongs the Anglo-Saxon race, gives an average or mean 
of 92 cubic inches of brain. The negro gives a mean of 
83, and the Australian and Hottentot, the least intellectual 
of races, but 75 cubic inches!.thus showing in the whole 
series a sliding scale of 17 cubic inches. Now here is one 
great anatomical fact, (one that has been undeviating from 
the foundation of the Egyptian Empire to the present day) 
which alone places an impassable gulf between races, and 
we could easily add a hundred more. 

We have abundant evidence that time and climatic in- 
fluences do not materially modify this characteristic of race. 
The white races now living all over Europe, part of Asia, 
in America and other countries, everywhere give about the 
same mean of brain; and. the ancient skulls taken from 
Egyptian Catacombs, from the ruins of Assyria, from the 
ancient barrows of Britain and Germany, all corroborate 
the assertion. The Sclavonic, the Germanic, the Celtic, 
the Greek, the Roman, the Jewish—in short, all those races 
ancient or modern that have taken an active part in the 
development and march of civilization, have been charac- 
ized by large brains, 

The negro, on the contrary, like other non-progressive 
races, has always been characterised by a small brain, a 
dark skin, and dark intellect. Our table above gives him 
about 9 cubic inches less of brain than the Teutonic Race, 
and this has been his characteristic in all ages and all 
places. The savage tribes in Africa, and their descendants 
in America and elsewhere, show precisely the same size of 
brain ; and, what is still more remarkable, the mummied ne- 
gro skulls, taken from the Catacombs of Egypt, and dating 
back 3000 or 4000 years, give the same measurements. 
Can any evidence be more conclusive than that afforded by 
the Catacombs? There, from the time of the Pharaohs to the 
present, the Pelasgic, the Semitic races—the ancient Egyp- 
tians, the modern Fellahs and the negro race, have slept side 
by side, enveloped in their original cerements, and each pos- 
sessing the same form and size of brain which character- 
izes it now. 


We have no time, to analyze the table further, and will 
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only make the passing remark, that the Hottentot, in con- 
sequence of his extraordinary deficiency of 17 cubic inches 
of brain, is too stupid even to be made a useful slave, and 
therefore like some other inferior races is never kidnapped. 
_ Our second proposition is that ‘The mental capacity of 
each race, and its attainable grade in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, is determined by size, form, and texture of brain.’ 

The full elucidation of this proposition would require a 
volume, and we must rest content with the enunciation of 
a few leading facts, which alone should be sufficient to set- 
tle the point. 

The prominent fact stands out from the pages of history, 
that the large-headed races alone have been creators and 
propagators of the highest grade of civilization. The 
sculptures, paintings, and mummied remains of the ancient 
Egyptians prove that they were a full-blooded white race. 
The Assyrians, the Hebrews, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
Germans, the Gauls, the Britons, and even the Saracens, 
though differing a little in type ; (like the Negroes of Af- 
rica, the Mongols of Asia, or Red Men of America), formed 
a distinct group, marked by similar cranial and similar in- 
tellectual developments. To these we have added the 
Sclavonic race, which, as has been shown, under the im- 
pulse given by Peter the Great, has suddenly emerged like 
a meteor from its polar darkness. These are all large- 
headed races, and in none other has it ever been possible 
to develope a high and progressive civilization. 

The next grade in the scale of civilization must be as- 
signed to Mongol and Malay races, as seen in the Chinese 
and Japanese. These races in our table give an average 
of 83 cubic inches of brain against the Teutonic mean of 
92 —or about nine cubic inches less. As might be expect- 
ed from this anatomical fact, the Chinese, and the Japanese, 
like the Hindoo, reached a stage of semi-civilization ages 
ago, beyond which they have been unable to advance. 

We shall next take the African negro races, and the 
reader will bear in mind that, in speaking of brains, we 
used the words size, form and texture. Now the negro 
gives a mean in the aggregate of brain, about equal to that 
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of the Chinaman or Malay ; and yet he has not made an ad- 
vance even towards semi-civilization. The brain of the 
negro is small, even compared with that of the Mongol, in 
the essential or intellectual portion. It is a well established 
law, that the anterior lobes of the brain are the part of that 
organ more immediately connected with the intellectual 
functions; and even to the common observer, the narrow re- 
ceding forehead of the negro compared to that of the China- 
man, is too striking to be overlooked. The negro’s head 
presents a prognathous mouth, a receding forehead, a long 
antero-posterior diameter, and a disproportionate develop- 
ment of the posterior lobes of the brain over the anterior. 
The Mongol, on the contrary, has a comparatively short 
and broad head, with a better developed forehead. 

The law which connects intellect with brain, too, is no 
more absolute than that which connects muscular strength, 
with muscular development. The general rule holds good 
that the large-brained individuals of any race give a 
larger average of intellect than those with small brains. 
The large men, with large muscles and bones, show much 
the greatest average strength compared with small men; and 
yet we not unfrequently see small men, like the Ravel fam- 
ily, capable of herculean feats of strength. Much depends 
then upon the peculiar organization or texture of muscle 
and of brain; and we must therefore deal with men in 
masses to form general conclusions. 

Two other curious examples may be instanced, viz: the 
Hindoo, and the Toltecan families. A reference to our 
table shows that these families give, respectively, means 
only of 80 and 79 cubic inches of brain; three or four inches 
less even than the negro, or barbarous Indian tribes. Not- 
withstanding this deficiency of brain, the Indostanees and 
Toltecs advanced, like the Chinese, to a high stage of 
semi-civilization, far beyond any thing that ever was, or 
ever will be reached by African or Oceanic negroes. 

The head of the Hindoo is, however, symmetrically and 
beautifully formed—the anterior part of the brain prepond- 
erates over the posterior—the forehead is exquisitely shaped, 
and the brain is doubtless of fine texture. A very inter- 
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esting example of texture of brain may be cited in Walter 
Scott and Lord Byron, who wore the smallest hats ata 
dinner-party. They had brains of great activity, and that 
of Byron, when put in the scales, was remarkable for its 
extraordinary weight compared with its size. 

It has been truly remarked, that a brain may possess 
great activity without great force: to have great force, it 
must have size and weight. All those men who have been 
reformers, who have made a great impress on the age in 
which they lived, were large-headed men — Napoleon, Lu- 
ther, John Knox, Cuvier,—all had enormous brains. Bis- 
marck has a head like a bull-dog. The small heads like 
Scott and Byron may write poetry and novels, may have 
all the graces of fluency and eloquence, but they are not 
the ruling minds, that change the current of thought and 
forms of government in nations. 

It is needless to waste time on the intellectual history of 
the negro race: he who runs may read. 

Our third proposition is that ‘ All history and all anal- 
ogy disprove the assumption that the brain of a race can 
be enlarged, and the intellect expanded, by education con- 
tinued through successive generations.’ 

Dr. Morton has shown by actual measurements that the 
negroes of the United States, after three or four gener- 
ations, present precisely the same size of brain as the pres- 
ent races in Africa and the mummied negroes of Egypt. 
Certainly no experiment can be more fairly made than 
those that have been made in our Eastern and Middle 
States; and yet the negro has never developed any but im- 
titative talent: he can learn Latin, Greek, or Hebrew, 
which are quite as easily learned as the African, English, or 
French languages ; and, as long as kept in contact with the 
whites, the negro will imitate and will learn any thing 
that requires no intellectual faculty beyond that of memo- 
ry ; but whenever called upon for those faculties necessary . 
to grasp the higher range of science and philosophy, he is 
as powerless as is a child to climb a mountain. 

It is not slavery that is accountable for the utter degra- 
dation of the negro in America. There were 500,000 
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freedmen in the United States before the late war, and 
why, with the constant helping hand of the negro-philists, 
did not a single full-blooded negro rise up to assert his 
intellectual manhood! Look at St. Domingo and Jamai- 
ca! As soon as released from bondage, the course of the 
negro there, as every where, has been a steady retrogression 
towards savageism. Leckie, in his remarkable ‘History of 
Rationalism in Europe’, while speaking of white slaves, 
makes the following just remark which proves the influence 
of Race: ‘In the ancient civilizations, the slave produced 
all the articles of refinement and luxury, conducted the 
most difficult forms of labour, and often exercised the 
most important professions. His mind was therefore cul- 
tivated to the highest point, and his value was proportion- 
ed to his intelligence. Ennius, Terence, Plautus, Epicte- 
tus and many other writers were slaves ; as were also some 
of the leading physicians and many of the most distin- 
guished sculptors.’ 

So much for race. There is no other reason why the 
negro slaves, and the American Indians, who have or have 
not been endlaved, might not have done all that the slaves 
of the Roman Empire did. 

What evidence is there in the records of history to show 
that the white races of Europe or Asia have had any 
change wrought in the size of the brain, or any expansion 
of mental capacity since their most barbarous times? We 
have already shown that there has been no change in the 
size of brains since the foundation of the Egyptian Em- 
pire; and it is equally true that the white races have al- 
ways possessed full grown brains ready to receive educa- 
tion when applied and ready to take up the march of civ- 
ilization. The example of Russia alone, already cited, is 
sufficient to settle this point. 

Whence spring the ruling minds of Europe? Is. it 
from the privileged and educated class, or from the rank 
and file of the masses? Look at the royal families, the 
nobles, the privileged classes generally who have been edu- 
cated from generation to generation, and compare them in 
size of brain and intellect, with the unlettered peasantry ; 
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and ask, what increased capacity for education have they ? 
Is not the fact notorious, that men of genius spring up from 
all ranks, and in a single life-time, breaking through all 
impediments, reach the highest pinnacle of fame? Can 
any other race show a parallel case to that of Joan of Arc?, 
an unlettered peasant girl, the child of parents whose an- 
cestry for generations was as untutored as herself. 

But an hour ago, while writing this article, we laid down 
the pen and picked up the New York Times, in which 
was an editorial of the London Times, from which the fol- 
lowing extract is taken: 

‘Not only is the House of Lords unable to teach its 
members any thing new; in its soporific atmosphere the 
keenest intellect grows dull, the brightest eloquence poor, 
pointless and wearisome. The degeneracy of one genera- 
tion propagates and exaggerates itself into the degeneracy 
of the next; and if things go on in this rate, the House of 
Lords is in a fair way to be the wealthiest, the most high- 
ly descended, and the most useless and most indolent 
assembly in he world.’ 

This, coming from the Times, the ‘ Phandever ’ » which 
usually has been considered the organ of the most power- 
ful and wealthiest class in England, must certainly be re- 
garded as a strong comment on the doctrine of brain and 
intellect development by education through successive genera- 
tions. 

In the presence of such facts, however much the ques- 
tion of origin of races may interest the theologian, or pro- 
fessed zoologist, it is one of little practical value to the 
philanthropist, whose business is to take all mankind as he 
finds them, and do the best he can for them. The great 
extension given of late to our chronology, through geol- 
ogical. discoveries and other collateral sciences, throws 
‘back all speculation so far in time, as almost to close the 
door against further research. Both human types and hu- 
man tongues have got so far beyond our reach, that no sci- 
entific investigation can ever hope to approximate to their 
beginnings. 

It has been a great misfortune for both theology. and scj 
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ence, that their votaries have wasted valuable time in an- 
gry discussions, instead of following the ‘ footprints of the 
Creator’ along the stream of time, and gathering truths 
like flowers, wherever found. Astronomy, Geology, Zool- 
ogy and Ethnology, have had to fight their way through 
ignorance and prejudice, although every reflecting mind 
must feel assured that as God is alike the author of science 
and revealed religion, so His works and word cannot con- 
flict when rightly understood. 

The deciphering of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
examination of her monuments, have brought to light the 
astounding fact, that Egyptians, Jews, Assyrians, Berbers, 
Nubians, Abyssinians,. Arabs, Negroes,—in short, all the 
races that live around the Mediterranean in the nineteenth 
century,-lived in the same localities in the time of the 
Pharaohs with precisely the same physical characters! 
If the reader will turti to the magnificent works of Cham- 
pollion, Rosellini, and Lepsius, published under the auspi- 
ces of the French, Tuscan, and Prussian Governments, he 
may there behold faithful copies of these ancient sculptur- 
ed and painted effigies, as fresh and life-like as if they 
had been executed but yesterday, and dating back to the 
16th century before the Christian era. Even at that early 
date, too, Egypt was an old empire, with more than sixty 
pyramids built, each of which was the mausoleum of 
a departed Pharaoh. These monuments, moreover, afford 
abundant evidence that there were other contemporaneous 
empires, with which she had been at war, or with which 
she had held commercial relations. 

But we are wandering much farther than we intended 
from the points selected for illustration, and will call the 
attention of the reader back to the following extract from 
Sir Samuel’s book, which presents some interesting facts in 
connexion with the Ethnology of Africa, bearing more par- 
ticularly on the great antiquity of its races : 

‘The Ethnology of Central Africa is completely beyond 
my depth. The natives are not only ignorant of writing, 
but are without traditions — their thoughts are as entirely ~ 
engrossed by their daily wants as those of animals — thus, 
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there is no clue to the distant past — history has no exist- 
ence. This is much to be deplored, as peculiarities are 
specific in the type of several tribes both in physical ap- 
pearance and in language. The Dinka, Bari, Latooka, 
Madi, and Unyoro, are distinct languages on the east of the 
Nile, comprising a country from about 12° north to the 
equator’, to say nothing of others. ‘ Accepting the fact 
of five distinct languages from the equator to 12° N. lat., 
it would appear by analogy that Central Africa is divided 
into numerous countries and tribes, distinct from each other 
in language and physical conformation, whose origin is 
perfectly obscure. Whether the man of Central Africa be 
pre-Adamite is impossible to determine; but the idea is 
suggested by the following data. The histofical origin of 
man, or Adam,.commences with a knowledge: of God. 
Throughout the history of the world from the creation of 
Adam, God is connected with mankind in every creed, 
whether worshipped as the universal sublime spirit of om- 
nipotence, or shaped by the forms of idolatry into represen- 
tations of deity. From the creation of Adam, mankind 
has acknowledged its inferiority and must bow down and 
worship either the true God or a graven image; or some- 
thing that is in heaven or in earth. ‘ The world, as we ac- 
cept the term, was always actuated by a natural religious 
instinct. Cut off from that world — lost in the mysterious 
distance that shrouded the origin of the Egyptian Nile, were 
races unknown, that had never reckoned in that great sum 
of history —races that we have brought to light — whose 
existence had been hidden from mankind and that now ap- 
pear before us like the fossil bones of antediluvian animals. 
Are they vestiges of what existed in a pre-Adamite crea- 
tion ?’ 

Our author then goes on, in the following extract, to 
give some very striking geological facts to show the extreme 
antiquity of African Races : 

‘The geological formation of Central Africa, is primitive ; 
showing an altitude above the sea-level averaging 4000 
feet. This elevated.portion of the globe, built up in great 
part of granite and sandstone rocks, has never been sub- 
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merged, nor does it appear to have undergone any changes, 
either volcanic or by the action of water. Time, working 
through countless ages, with the slow but certain instru- 
ment of atmospheric influence, has rounded the surface and 
split into fragments the granite rocks, leaving a sandy 
base of disintegrated portions, while in other casés the 
thofintains show as hard and undecayed a surface as though 
fresh from Nature’s foundry. Central Africa, never hav- 
ing been submerged, the animals and races must be as old, 
and may be, older than any upon the earth. No geological 
change having occurred in ages long anterior to man, as 
‘shown by Sir Roderick Murchison, theoretically so far back 
as the year 1852, when Central Africa was utterly unknown, 
it is natural to suppose that the races that exist upon that 
surface should be unaltered from their origin. That ori- 
gin may date from a period so distant, that it preceded the 
Adamic creation. Historic man believes in a divinity ; 
the tribes of Central Africa know no God. Are they of our 
Adamite race?’ (p. 480.) : 

Sir Roderick Murchison, from independent sources of in- 
formation, had come to the same conclusion as Sir Satauel 
Baker. In addition to the important discoveries of Mr. 
Baker in Southern Africa, he says: ‘The succeeding 
journeys into the interior, of Livingstone, Thornton and 
Kirk, Burton and Speke, and Speke and Grant, have all 
tended to strengthen me in the. belief that Southern Africa 
has not undergone any of those great submarine depressions 
which have so largely affected Europe, Asia and America, 
during the secondary, tertiary, and quasi modern periods. 

‘The discovery of Dr. Kirk has confirmed my conclusion. 
On the banks of an affluent of the Zambesi, that gentleman 
collected certain bones, apparently carried down in watery 
drifts from inland positions, which remains have been so 
fossilized as to have all the appearance of antiquity, which 
fossils of a tertiary or older age usually present. One of 
these is a portion of the vertebral column and sacrum of a 
buffalo, undistinguishable from that of the Cape buffalo ; 
another is a fragment of a crocodile, and another of a water 
tortoise, both undistinguishable from the forms of those 
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animals now living. Together with these Dr. Kirk found 
numerous bones of antelopes and other animals, which 
though in a fossil condition, all belonged, as he assured me, 
to species now living in South Africa.’............06. 

‘ Judging, indeed, from all evidences as yet collected, 
the interior of South Africa has remained in that condition 
since the period of the secondary rocks of geologists.’ * *. 

Again, Sir Roderick remarks: ‘If, then, the lower ani- 
mals and plants of this vast country, have gone on un- 
changed for a very, long period, may we infer, that its hu- 
man inhabitants are of like antiquity? If.so, the negro 
may claim as old a lineage as the Caucasian or Mongolian 
races. In the absence of any decisive fact, I forbear, at 
present, to speculate on this’point ; but as, amid the fossil 
specimens procured by Livingstone and Kirk, there are frag- 
ments of pottery made by human hands, we must wait 
until some zealous explorer of Southern Africa, shall dis; 
tinctly bring forward proofs, that the manufactured articles, 
are of the same age as the fossil bones. In other words, 
we still require from Africa the same proofs of the existence 
of links which bind together the sciences of Geology and 
Archeology, which have recently been developed in Europe. 
Now, if the unquestioned works of man should be found to 
be coeval with the remains of fossilized existing animals in 
Southern Africa, the travelled geographer, who has con- 
vinced himself of the ancient condition of its surface, must 
admit, however-unwillingly, that although the black man 
is of such remote antiquity, he has been very stationary in 
civilization and in attaining the arts of life, if he be com- 
pared with the Caucasian, the Mongolian, the Red Indian 
of America, or even with the aborigines of Polynesia.’* 

While on the one hand Murchison, like Lyell, does not 
regard the data sufficiently definite for approximating with 
any accuracy to the advent of one or many races of man-: 
kind on earth, it is clear they both believe, that an anti- 
quity of thousands of years must now be claimed, and that 
it is by no means settled whether there was or was not 
a pre-Adamite man. 





* Sir R. J. Murchison’s address before the Royal Geographical Society, 23d 
May, 1864. : ° 
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Under the head, ‘ Fauna’, Speke fully corroborates the 
account given by Baker of African races. 

‘In treating this branch of natural history, we will first 
take man—the true curly-head, flab-nosed, pouched-mouth- 
ed negro—not the Wahuma. They are well distributed 
all over these latitudes, but are not found any where in 
dense communities.’............ ni deineniaeninbinnekwtendaniane —— 

‘Taking negroes as a whole, one does not find very 
marked, or much difference in them.’...............++ 

‘How the negro has lived so many ages without advanc- 
ing, seems marvellous, when all the countries surrounding 
Africa are so forward in comparison; and judging from 
the progressive state of the world, one is led to suppose 
that the African must soon either step out from his dark- 
ness, or be superseded by a being superior to himself....... 
As his fathers ever did, so does he. He works his wife, 
sells his children, enslaves all he can lay hands upon, and 
unless when fighting for the property of others, contents 
himself with drinking, singing and dancing like a baboon, 
to drive dull care away. A few only make cotton cloth, or 
work in wood, iron, copper or salt — their rule being to do 
as little as possible, and io store up nothing beyond the 
necessities of the next season, lest their chiefs or neighbors 
should covet and take it from them.’ 

After giving an account of the numerous true-negro 
tribes, Speke makes some interesting remarks on certain 
mixed races, in the interior, who illustrate very strikingly 
the influence of blood in improving the intellectual condi- 
tion of African races. He says: 

‘The reader has now had my experience of several of the 
minor States, and has presently to be introduced to Ugan- 
da, the most powerful State in the ancient, but now divided 
great kingdom of Kittara. I shall have to record a resi- 
dence of considerable duration at the court there; and be- 
fore entering on it, I propose to state my theory of the 
ethnology of that part of Africa inhabited by the people 
collectively styled Wahuma, otherwise Gallas, or Abyssin- 
ians. My theory is founded on the traditions of the several 
nations, as checked by my own observation of what I saw 
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when passing through them. It appears impossible to be- 
lieve, judging from the physical appearance of ‘the Wahu- 
ma, that they can be of any other race than the semi-Shem- 
Hamitic of Ethiopia. The traditions of the imperial gov- 
ernment of Abyssinia go as far back as the Scriptural age 
of King David, from whom the late reigning King of Abys- 
sinia, Sahéla Sélassié, traced his descent. 

‘Most people appear to regard the Abyssinians as a dif- 
ferent race from the Gallas, but I believe without foundation. 
Both alike are Christians of the greatest antiquity........... 

‘There a pastoral clan from the Asiatic side took the 
government of Abyssinia from its people, and have ruled 
over them ever since, changing, by intermarriage with the 
Africans, the texture of their hair and color to a certain 
extent, but still maintaining a high stamp of Asiatic fea- 
ture, of which a marked characteristic is a bridged instead 
of a bridgeless nose.’ 

The correctness of Speke’s idea respecting the mixed 
character of the Abyssinians and Gallas is abundantly cor- 
roborated by other travellers and philologists. Here in 
the interior of the continent, surrounded by the lowest ne- 
gro races, and cut off from Egypt and all nations from 
whom they could borrow the arts and sciences, they have 
made an advance in religion, in intelligence, and a semi- 
civilization which can only be accounted for by the Semitic 
blood mingled ‘in their veins. 

All this is easily comprehended by the citizen of the 
United States, where the White man, the Negro and the 
Indian have been living together for several centuries, and 
intermingling their blood with precisely the same results. 
As long as the blood of each race is kept pure, the original 
type remains unchanged, and whenever any two are blend- 
ed, an intermediate type is produced which is as clearly 
shown in the grade of intellect, as in the physical confor- 
mation. 

The experiment of educating Indians and negroes, since 
the discovery of America, has been fully and fairly tried, 
and yet not @ single full-blooded Indian, or negro has ever 
risen above the level of his race. The only ‘colored men’ 
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who have gained any notoriety are such hybrids as Fred 
Douglas, the late President Roberts of Liberia, John Ross, 
Sequoyah (George Guess) id omne genus, all of whom would 
have lived unknown, and died unsung, had it not been for 
their swarthy skins. 

So much space has been taken up by other matters, that 
we shall have to omit most of the comments intended, on 
Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘ Geological Evidences of the Antiquity 
of Man.” We have already, through Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son, occupied a portion of his ground; but the above work 
covers an immense region beyond. We must content our- 
selves with the hope that the reader, curious in such top- 
ics, will peruseait for himself and reap the rich harvest it 
affords. . 

Sir Charles is well known to fame, as one of the master 
minds of the day and one of the most calm and philosophic 
of searchers after truth. Weare the more impressed by 
this book, because it brings with it the evidence of a great 
change of opinion in the author within the last few years. 
During his last visit to the United States, we had the pleas- 
ure of entertaining him under our roof for several days, and 
had occasion to know that he was then not at all prepared 
for the expression of opinions he now advocates. We, at 
that time, had fully endorsed the ‘ Antiquités Celtiques et 
Antédiluviennes, par M. Boucher de Perthes’, as well as 
numerous paleontological and geological researches of 
others bearing on human chronology. Sir Charles, not 
having examined the evidences, denied the conclusions; but 
now comes out boldly, not only endorsing fully Boucher 
de Perthes, but bringing together a mass of irrefragable 
testimony which throws the Antiquity of Man back thous- 
ands of, years even beyond Egyptian Chronology. 

In his present work he has carefully passed in review, 
the fossil ‘human remains, implements and works of art 
found in the drift formation at Amiens, and St. Archeul in 
France. Peat mosses with their organic remains — the 
numerous submerged lake-dwellings of Switzerland and 
other countries, as connected with the stone, bronze and 
iron ages ; the fossil remains of caverns ; Man’s connection 
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with the glacial periods ; various geological changes con- 
nected with man’s habitations; the origin of languages; 
the ancient monuments of Egypt ;—in short, Sir Charles has 
in a volume of five hundred pages covered the wide ffeld 
of archeology, and without attempting to ever approximate 
to a date for the origin of races, has shown that fire and 
water have been at work millions of years in modelling 
and remodelling the crust of the earth, and that the epoch 
of man may be clearly traced back through the existing 
fauna, and made contemporaneous with many extinct 
species of animals, that had long been supposed to form 
part of a distinct and extinct creation. 

Is there not something more than mere grade —some- 
thing more besides mere plus and minus in the intellec- 
tual scale of races? Has not each race of men, like the 
Species or Varieties of animals, its peculiar instincts? The 
horse, ass, and zebra are called species of one genus — the 
buil-dog, grey-hound, fox-hound and Newfoundland dogs 
are called varieties belonging to another genus. Each one 
is known to have its own instincts, and no matter how 
much climate and other circumstances are changed, each 
species or variety retains its peculiar characteristics so long 
as the race-blood is kept pure. Has not the Caucasian, the 
Mongol, the American savage, and the negro, each its in- 
stincts, which gives direction to its thought and actions? 
All attempts to make the negro and Indian, in America, 
think and act like the Spaniards or Anglo-Saxons have 
failed, and the Mexican people, at this moment, for the 
most part a hybrid mass of curs, are committing upon each 
other all the outrages to which their instincts lead them. 
We expect nothing better of the degenerate Spanish race 
crossed upon the Indian stock whose blood flows in the 
veins of nine-tenths of the whole population, to say nothing 
of the negro element. 

Man, we repeat, only obeys a general law. The species 
of each genus differ in their physical structure, in their in- 
stincts, habits, intelligence and docility. Among the 
Equide, we have instanced the horse, ass and quagga, to 
which may be added, the onager, the daw, and the hemi- 
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one, making six species of this genus. Some of these are 
‘tameable and useful to man, others are wild and untamea- 
ble ; and all differ in intelligence and instincts. If we 
take the felines, the canines, the monkeys or any other 
genus, the same law holds. No genus affords stronger ex- 
amples than that of Man. The negro, like the ass, is stu- 
pid, docile, easily domesticated, and his proper condition is 
that of subordination to the white man. The Indian, on 
the contrary, like the hyena among the canines, the tiger: 
among the felines, the onager among the Equide, is un- 
tameable and is killed by domestication. . The very atmos- 
phere of civilization is.poison to him, 

We regard the Toltec or Aztec races of Central America 
as a different race from the barbarous tribes, but have no * 
time for discussing that point. They are as different as 
the buffalo and domestic ox, or the fox and the wolf. 

That race-instinct, which more particularly interests the 
people of the United States at this time, is the constitution- 
al disinclination of the negro to steady labor, and especially 
agricultural labor. The negro is a gregarious and social 
animal — he seeks towns and crowds of all kinds — he must 
be in some menial capacity to a superior race, as waiter 
in hotels and steamboats, boot-black, white-washer, wood- 
sawyer, domestic servant, &c. They will, also, associated 
with the whites, work pretty well at the mechanic arts, as 
bricklayers, carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. ; but no one ever 
knew a negro family to purchase a farm, at a distance from 
a town, settle down on it and cultivate it steadily and suc- 
cessfully so as to accumulate property from year to year. + 

The negro, in his native land, or elsewhere, has never, — 
‘since the dawn of history, been an agriculturist, except in 
subordination to the whites and under compulsion. In 
Africa he has no-where tilled the soil beyond his immediate 
and temporary wants ; and néver beyond the starving-point 
of the great mass of the population. To this fact and their 
incapacity for self-government alone must we attribute the 
fact that this immense continént has a black population of 
not more than from 80,000,000 to 100,000,000, when it 
should have been nearer 1,000,000,000, if it had the agri- 
cultural system of China, India, France, or England. 
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The agricultural history of Liberia, St. Domingo, Ja- 
maica, and other West India islands is known to every 
school-boy. There were in the United States before the 
war 500,000 free negroes who took no more part ‘in the ag- 
riculture than Jews or Gypsies, both of whom have .the 
same anti-agricultural instinct. 

It requires no prophet to foretell the fate of our great 
staple States. As in St. Domingo and Jamaica, sugar will 
cease to be cultivated, and in less than ten years cotton and 
rice will cease to be articles of export. Under the stimulus 
of high prices, the ‘old regulars’, those negro laborers, 
who have long been drilled to field culture, may from long 
habit keep up some show of irtdustry-for a time, but in 
proportion as these die out and another generation grows 
up, and the foreign competition brings prices down, will 
negro labor degenerate, and, cease to compete -with the 
steady, efficient labor of other countries. We venture the 
prediction that the growing cotton crop will be the largest 
made for many years to come, and that not one planter in 
ten will pay expertises out of the growing crop. The ex- 
penses on every bale of cotton, including the government 

‘tax, and all charges from the time it leaves the plantation, 
until sold in a foreign market, are estimated at not less 
than twenty-five dollars, and, were any room left for, doubt, 
this alone would settle the question. 

In spite of the sad lessons of the past, the abstractions of 
John Quincy Adams and Exeter Hall have gained strength 
with years, until we now see our beautiful Republic, under 
‘which we once lived prosperous and happy, a putrefying 
carcase, under the corroding effects of doctrines contrary 
alike to humanity, to reason, to nature, and to truth. 





Art. V.—1. The Papers of James Madison, published by 
order of Congress ; being his Correspondence and Leports 
of Debates during the Congress of tke Confederation, and. 
iris Reports and Debates in the Federal Conveniion. Mo- 
bile: Alston Mygatt. 1842. 
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2. The Lost Principle ; or the Sectional Equilibrium — How 
it was Created— How Destroyed — How it may be Re- 
stored. By ‘Barbarossa’. Richmond: James Wood- 

- house & Co. 

‘ “We have, as yet, merely entered the threshold of the, 
Convention of 1787 ; which is, in many respects, the most 
memorable event in the political history of the world. No 
“public speaker, or writer, seems to have been aware of the 
great design of that assembly of lawgivers to establish an 
equilibrium of power between the North and the South, till 
the appearance of ‘‘ The Lost Principle’? in 1861. That 
great principle in the design of the founders of the Repub- 
lic was, in fact, lost before it was known to exist, except 
by members of the secret Convention of ’87. In this 
respect, as well as in others, false traditions — the misera- 
ble spawn of ignorance and passion — have concealed the 
nature of that great transaction from the eyes of the people. 
We shall, in some future number of this Journal, clear 
away these traditions, and reveal the true character of the 
contest for power between the North and the South in that 
grand assembly of Lycurguses and Solons’. This promise, 
which was made in the last number of our Review, we now 
proceed to redeem, by lifting the veil from the transactions 
of that Convention. ‘No portion of our history’, we re- 
peat, ‘throws a clearer or more satisfactory light, on the. 
real character and designs of the North and the South’ ;. 
as the present article wilk verify. 

The false traditions of the North respecting ‘ slavery in 
the Convention of 1787’ have, if possible, been more obsti- 
nate and more blinding than those pertaining to any 
other subject whatever. They have, in fact, almost entirely 
concealed from the publie mind the real nature of the great 
transactions of that Convention. Hence, we shall clear 
away these traditions, in order that the true character of 
those transactions may be seen, and the real designs of the 
Convention revealed. | 


‘ The slave-holding lords of the South’, says John Quincy 
Adams, ‘ prescribed, as a condition of their assent to the 
Constitution, three special provisions to secure the perpetu- 
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ity of their dominion over their slaves. The first was the 
immunity tor twenty years of preserving the African slave- 
trade ; the second was a stipulation to surrender fugitive 
slaves ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal to the principles 
of popular representation, of a representation for slaves—for 
articles of merchandize— under the name of persons ’.* 
‘The North’, adds Mr. Adams, ‘submitted with reluc- 
tance’ to these exactions of ‘the slave-holding lords of the 
South’. But why did they submit at all? Were they not 
freemen? They submitted, if we may believe Mr. Gree- 
ley, because the slave-holding tyrants of the South ‘cracked 
the whip of disunion’.+ What are we to believe? We are 
sometimes told by Northern writers that, when the Con- 
stitution was formed, all the leading men of the country, 
North and South, entertained precisely the same views on 
the subject of slavery —all alike expecting and wishing to 
see it abulished ; and yet, whenever it suits their purpose, 
they as confidently assure us that so violent was the con- 
flict between them, that the slave-holding lords of the South 
demanded trom the North ‘ provisions to secure the perpetu- 
ity of their dominion over their slaves’. All most exactly 
agree —all expect and wish to see slavery abolished, and 
yet there are threats, and exactions, and the cracking of 
whips, on the one side, in order to bring the other side to 
terms! Both statements cannot possibly be true; and, in 
point of tact, both are false. If we would get at anything 
like the truth, we must go behind the lying traditions of 
the North, and examine fur ourselves the records of the 
Convention otf 1787. 

On the oth of August, Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
‘delivered the Keport of the Committee of Detail’ ; con- 
taining the provision, [Article V11, Sec. 4,] that ‘no tax 
shall be laid by the Legislature on articles exported from 
any State; nor on the migration or importation of such 
persons us the several States snall thin’ proper to admit; nor 
shall migration or importation be prohibited.’ Now this 
clause made no change in the fundamental law of the 
Union. it merely allowed, as the existing Articles of Con- 
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federation did, every State to import negroes from Africa, or 
to continue the slave-trade, just as long as it pleased, even 
if that were till the end of time. Did the slave-hating 
North, then, raise her hands in holy horror at such a pro- 
vision in the proposed Constitution, or hurl the thunders 
of her virtuous indignation against such a proposition ? 
Very far from it. On the contrary, apparently cool as an 
iceberg, she uttered not one word or syllable on the sub- 
ject, but waited till a Southern member raised his voice 
against the continuance of the slave-trade. 

The record reads as follows: ‘Mr. L. Martin [of Mary- 
land] proposed to vary Article VII, Sec. 4, so as to allow 
a prohibition or tax on the importation of slaves’.* This 
was the first word uttered in the Convention of 1787 against 
the above proposition to permit the indefinite continuance 
of the slaye-trade to all the States in the Union. Maryland 
herself, acting in her own sovereign capacity, had, in fact, 
prohibited the African slave-trade ; and her representative, 
Luther Martin, wished the Federal Union to have the 
power to imitate her example. ‘In the first place’, said 
he, in support of his motion, ‘as five slaves are to be count- 
ed as three freemen, in the apportionment of Representa- 
tives, such a clatise would leave an encouragement to this ' 
traffic. In the second place, slaves weakened one part of 
the Union, which the other parts were bound to protect ; 
the privilege of importing them was therefore unreasona- 
ble. And in the third place, it was inconsistent with the 
principles of the Revolution, and dishonorable to the 
American character, to have such a feature in the Consti- 
tution.’ 

The first voice from the North opposed the motion of Mr. 
Martin, and favored the proposition to allow the indefinite 
continuance of the slave-trade. It was that of Oliver Ells- 
worth, from Connecticut, who afterwards became the cele- 
brated Chief Justice of the State. ‘Mr. Ellsworth’, says 
the record, ‘was for leaving the clause as it stands. Let 
every State import what it pleases. ‘The morality or wis- 
tom of slavery, are considerations belonging to the States 
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themselves. What enriches a part enriches the whole, and 
the States are the best judges of their particular interest. 
The old Confederation had not meddled with this point; 
and he did not see any greater necessity for bringing it 
within the policy of the new one’.* Now, in this case, 
there were no threats, and no cracking of whips, by the 
slave-holding lords of the South, to secure the vote of one 
of the most celebrated delegates from the North in favor of 
the continuance of the slave-trade. He.even wished that 
traffic to remain unlimited as to time, and unrestricted by 
the power of taxation! Whether he was influenced by rea- 
son alone, or by the fact that the New England States were 
then extensively engaged in the slave-trade ; it is certain 
that, without any fear of Southern whips or threats, he fa- 
vored the continuance of that traffic. 

The second voice from the North was raised on the same 
side of the question; or in opposition to the voice from 
Maryland. ‘Mr. Sherman’, says the record, ‘was for 
leaving the clause as it stands. He disapproved of the 
slave-trade ; yet as the States were now possessed of the © 
right to import slaves, as the public good did not require tt 
to be taken from them, and as it was expedient to have as 
’ few objections as possible to the proposed scheme of gov- 
ernment, he thought it best to leave the matter as we 
find it.’* 

The third voice from the North, was that of Mr. 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, pleads, not for the pro- 
hibition of the slave-trade, but for the laying of a tax 
on the importation of slaves. ‘ As the section now stands’, 
says he, ‘all articles imported are taxed. Slaves alone are 
exempt. This is in fact a bounty on the article.’ He seems 
to have little objection to the article; he only expresses 
the wish that it may be made to yield revenue by means of 
taxation. 

The sentiments of the fifth speaker from the North, Mr. 
Rufus King, of Massachusetts, seem to have been equally 
exalted. ‘Mr. King thought the subject should be considered 
in a political light only. If two States will not agree to the 
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Constitution, as stated on one side, he could affirm with 
equal belief on the other, that great and equal opposition 
would be experienced from other States.’ Why? Mr. King 
proceeds to explain the source of this opposition frem the 
other side. But he said not one word about its abhorrence 
of slavery or the slave-trade. He only ‘ remarked on the 
exemption of slaves from duty, whilst every other import 
was subject to it, as an inequality that could not fail to 
strike the commercial — of the Nor thern and Middle 
States.’* 

But is that all that eerste, in the great Conven- 
tion of 1787, had to say on the proposition to allow the 
continuance of the slave-trade forever? No. It is not 
quite all. She had, in that Convention, one other speaker 
on the question now under consideration, namely, the cele- 
brated Elbridge Gerry, who was afterward Vice President 
‘of the United States. But he opposed the voice of Mary- 
land. He favored the indefinite existence of the slave- 
trade. .‘ Mr. Gerry thought we had nothing to do with 
the conduct of the States as to slaves, but we ought to be 
careful not to give any sanction to it’ + We ought not to 
sanction the conduct of the States as to slaves; but if they 
have a mind to import slaves from Africa, let them do as 
they list; it is no business of ours. Such was the utter- 
ance of Massachusetts in the great Convention of 1787 in 
regard to the slave-trade. It has long been her boast, that, . 
when the Constitution was formed, she was the only State 
in the Union that had abolished the institution of slavery. 
But she had not abolished the slave-trade ; which still con- 
" tinued tg be a source of profit to her merchants. Both 
Maryland and Virginia had prohibited that traffic ; but it 
was still continued by the laws of Massachusetts. Nor was 
this all. For, in the Convention of 1787, she both argued 
and voted for the continyance of the profitable traffic. 

Among all the speakers from the North on this memora- 
ble occasion, there is only one who favored the prohibition 
of the slave-trade by the Federal Government. ‘ Mr. Lang- 
don, [of New Hampshire] was strenuous for giving the 
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power to the General Government. - He could not, with a 
good conscience, leave it with the States, who could then 
‘go on with: the traffic, without being restrained by the 
opinions here given, that they will themselves cease to im- 
port slaves.” He wished to give the General Government 
power to cause the importation of slaves to cease. 

But while, from the whole North, the solitary voice o 
this comparatively obscure member was heard pleading for 
the discontinuance of the slave-trade ; the same ground was 
still more emphatically occupied by two of.the most influen- 
tial statesmen of the South. Colonel Mason, of Virginia, 
said: ‘This infernal traffic originated in the avarice of 
British merchants. The British Government constantly 
checked the attempts of Virginia to put a stop toit. The | 
present question concerns not the importing States alone, 
but the whole Union.’......... ‘Maryland and Virginia, he 
said, had already prohibited the importation of slaves ex- 
pressly. North Carolina had done the same in substance. 
[She had merely imposed a tax on-the importation of slaves]. 
All this would be vain, if South Carolina and Georgia be at 
liberty to import.’** Mr. Madison, in like manner, utterly 
opposed the continuance of the slave trade, and insisted on 
giving to the Federal Government power to put an end 
to it. 

The policy of South Carolina and Georgia was, then, op- 
posed by Maryland and Virginia. Colonel Mason’s phil- 
ippic against slavery and the slave-trade aroused, indeed, 
no little of the fire of the New England zeal of a later day. 
Mr. Ellsworth, in reply to this philippic, coolly said: ‘as. 
he had never owned a slave, he could not judge of the ef- 
fects‘of slavery on character. He said, however, that if it 
was to be considered in a moral:light.[as Col. Mason had 
considered it] we ought to go further and free those already 
in the country. As slaves also multiply so fast in Virginia 
.and Maryland that it is cheaper to raise than import them, 
whilst in the sickly rice-swamps foreign supplies are neces- 
sary, if we go no further than is urged, we shall be unjust 
towards South Carolina and Georgia. Let us not internied- 
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dle,’* ‘Thus it appears, that it was a sense of justice and 
propriety, which indyced the future Chief Justice of Con- 
necticut to leave the question of the importation, or the 
non4@mportation, of slaves, to the States interested in its 
decision. If the North had adopted his simple, ‘ Let us 
not intermeddle’, as her motto, and as the guiding princi- 
ple of her policy, would it not have-been infinitely better 

,for both sections of the country, and for both races in 
America ? 

The further continuance of the slave-trade was. opposed 
by Martin, Mason, Madison, and Randolph — all Southern 
members ; ‘while one Northern member ‘alone, Mr. Lang- 
don, of New Hampshire, made a speech on the same side 
of the question. The great objection urged by the North 
against Article VII, Section 6, was that it imposed no tax 
or duty on the importation of slaves. Hence, in order to 
remove this objection, General Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, ‘moved to commit the clause, that slaves might be 
liable to an equal tax with ofher imports; which he 
thought right, and which would remove one difficulty that 
had been started.’{ The only difficulty, in fact, that had 
been started by leading members from the North. This 
clause was, accordingly, referred to a Committee consisting 
of one member from each State. 

The following clause of the same instrument, Article 
VII, Section 6, ‘No navigation act shall be passed without 
the assent of two-thirds of the members present in each 
House’, was also referred to the same Committee. The 
North was exceedingly. anxious to get rid of this clause ; 
since, ifit were retained, she could not exercise or control the 
power over navigation ; a power most essential to her great- 
ness, prosperity, and ascendancy in the new Union. ‘Gov- 
ernor Livingston, of New. Jersey, from the Committee of 
eleven [or one from each State] to whom were referred’ the 
clatse above mentioned, ‘delivered in the following Re- 
port: Strike out so much of the fourth Section as was re-' 
ferred to the*Committee, and insert, ‘‘ The migration or 
importation of such persons as the several States, now ex- 
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isting, shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited 
by the Legislature prior to the year 1800; but.a tax pr 
duty may be imposed on such migration or importation, ata 
rate not exceeding the average of duties laid on impéits.”’ 

‘¢ The sixth Section to be stricken out’’ ; or that which re- 
quired two-thirds of each House to pass a navigation act. 
On the day following, or August 25th, ‘General Pinckney 
[not Mr. Pinckney] moved to strike: out the words, “the 
year eighteen’ hundred’’, as the year limiting the im- 
portation of slaves; and to insert the words, ‘‘the year 
eighteen hundred and eight.’’’* On motion made by Gen- 
eral Pinckney, of South Carolina, to extend the slave-trade 
eight additional years, was at once seconded by Mr. Gor- 
ham, of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Madison protested, ‘Twenty years’, said he, ‘ will 
produce all the mischief that can be apprehended from the 
liberty to import slaves. So long a term will be more dis- 
honorable to the American character, than to say nothing 
about it. in the Constitution’ ;+ and silently leave the States 
to carry on the traffic as long as they please. But he pro- 
tested and pleaded in vain. . 

‘The first part of the Report was then agreed to, amend- 
ed as follows: ‘‘The migration or importation of such 
persons as the several States now existing shall think pro- 
per to admit, shall not be prohibited prior to the year 1808.” ’ 
The vote stood as follows: ‘New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, aye—T7; New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Virginia, no—4.’ Thus every New England State in the 
Convention, without a single exception, voted for the ex- 
tension of the slave-trade from 1800 to 1808. No threats 
were made. No whips were cracked. . Indeed, if the New 
England States had been left to their free choice, they 
would have voted, as they had pleaded, for the indefinite 
continuance of that traffic. Hence, if there be any’ just 
ground of complaint on account of the constitutional clause 
in question, it should be made, not against * the slave-hold- 
ing lords ofthe South’, but against the slave-trading me- 
nials of the North. 
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* The second constitutional clause referred to by Mr. 
Adams is, with equal injustice, attributed to the domineer- 
ing spirit of ‘the slave-holding lords ‘of the South.’ This 
clause refers to runaway slaves; and is in the following 
words: ‘No person held to service or labor in one State, 
under the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in 
consequence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but: shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.’ It has been asserted by many others, as well as by 
John Quincy Adams, that this clause was dictated by ‘ the 
slave-holding lords of the South’, and reluctantly submit- 
ted to by the freemen of the North. But there is not one 
particle, or shadow, of evidence in the record of the trans- 
action to justify such a charge. No accusation, in fact, was 
ever more utterly unfounded or false, When Mr. Butler, 
of, South Carolina, proposed the clause in question, it ‘ was 
agreed to, nem. con.’’,* and not one syllable was uttered 
against it by any member of the Convention. It fell in 
exactly with the universal sentiment of those who made 
the Constitution. Or if any one of them disliked it, his dis- 
like found no utterance whatever in the Convention. 
When Mr. Butier and Mr. Pinckney, in connection with 
a proposed article of the Constitution, ‘moved to require 
‘‘ fugitive slaves and servants to: be delivered up like crim- 
inals’’’; Mr. Wilson objected, that ‘this would oblige 
the Executive of the State to do-it, at the public expense.’ 
He objected, not to their being delivered up, but only 
io their being delivered up ‘like criminals’, by ‘ the Execu- 
tive of the State’, and ‘at the publicexpense.’ Mr. Sher- 
man, it is true, ‘saw no more propriety in the public seiz- 
ing and surrendering a slave or servant, than a horse’. 
If fugitive slaves were only delivered up, it made no differ- 
ence to the South, of course, whether they were surren- 
dered ‘ like criminals’, or ‘ horses’, or any other species of 
property, or simply as persons. Hence, ‘Mr. Butler with- 
drew his proposition, in order that some particular provis- 
ion might be made, apart from this article’, and free from 
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all extraneous considerations. In conformity with this 
notice, he introduced, on the following day, the provis- 
ion for the rendition of ‘ persons escaping from service 
or labor’; and it was unanimously adopted without the 
slightest symptom of opposition, Now why was there 
no opposition to the clause in question? The reason, as 
well as the fact, is truly stated in the language of the 
Chancellor of New York in delivering the solemn judicial 
decision of the State. ‘The provision’, says he, ‘as to 
persons escaping from servitude in one State into another, 
appears from their Journal [as it now more fully does from 
The Madison Papers] to have been adopted by a unanimous 
vote of the Convention. At that time the existence of in- 
voluntary servitude, or the relation of master and servant, 
was known to and recognized by the laws of every State in 
the Union except Massachusetts,* and the legal right of 
recapture by the master existed in all, as a part of the cus- 
tomary or common law of the whole Confederacy’. It is, 
then, utterly false that the clause in question was dictated 
by ‘ the slaveholding lords of the South’, and reluctantly 
submitted to by the slave-hating North. It was, on the 
contrary, a part of ‘the customary or common law of the 
whole Confederacy’; and was consequently adopted, with- 
out opposition, by all sections of the Union. The North, 
in order to secure its mere handful of slaves, was perfectly 
willing to adopt it. 

But the third and last clause of the Constitution relative 
to slavery, has, if possible, been more grossly misunder- 
stood, or misrepresented, than any other provision of that 
instrument. It is, in the language of John Quincy Adams 
above quoted, ‘ the exaction fatal to the principle of repre- 
sentation, of a representation for slaves—for articles of 
merchandize—under the name of persons’. Now the 
gross ignorance, both as to principle and fact, displayed in 
‘this passage, is truly amazing, and deserves to be exposed. 








* Massachusetts has filled the world with her boastings on this subject. But 
if she was the only State which, at that time, had abolished slavery by law; 
she was also among the foremost in pleading for the indefinite continuance of 
the slave-trade. 
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Yet, as the embodiment of this amazing ignorance, Mr. 
John Quincy Adams was but the representative of the 
Northern mind. For, from the foundation of the grand 
Republic down to the present day, the clause in question 
has been attacked in all possible ways by the universal 
North, and with a blind fury most fitly represented by ‘the 
old man eloquent.’ The press, the-pulpit, and the forum 
have all fulminated their thunders against this fundamental 
clause of the Constitution, without having once caught, or 
betrayed, the least glimpse of the reason or design of its 
enactment. And great Conventions, both State and Sec- 
tional, as well as legislative Assemblies, have echoed and 
re-echoed these angry thunders of the North, with as little 
knowledge of the subject as if they were merely whirl winds, 
or tornadoes, created by inter-tropical heat. Nor is this 
all. For, during all that fearful reign of ignorance and 
. passion, the South produced not a single, solitary champion 
of the truth, till the author of ‘The Lost Principle’ ap- 
peared in 1860, only to hear the solemn decree so often ut- 
tered in revolutions:—‘It is too late!’ A melancholy 
spectacle truly ! especially under a Government whose suc- 
cess, as all were proud to believe, depended on ‘ the virtue 
and the intelligence of the people’. But it is no less true 
than melancholy. 

The fact is, that the two great founders of the new Re- 
public, Hamilton and Madison, designedly deceived the 
people respecting the reason of the clause in question, both 
by the suppressio veri and the suggestio falsi. Mr. Madison, 
as was shown in the last number of this Journal, insisted 
in the secret Convention of ’87, that the greatest difficulty 
it had to encounter was the antagonism between the North 
and the South ; and yet, when he stated these difficulties 
in ‘ The Federalist’, this one, the greatest of all, was not 
mentioned by him. He merely referred, as every one did, 
in a general way, to ‘contending interests’ in ‘ different 
parts of the United States’. But no allusion whatever was 
made to the great and fearful antagonism between the 
North and the South. This was the suppressio veri. It 
was, indeed, deemed all-important by Mr. Madison that the 
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people should know nothing about this antagonism between 
the North and the South, or the struggle for power to which 
‘it gave rise in the Convention of 1787. Hence it became 
necessary, not only to suppress the truth, but to put a false 
face on the clause of the Constitution by which that strug- 
gle for pewer was adjusted. Accordingly this is done in 
The Federalist. 

It is commonly supposed that the constitutional provi-’ 
sion which admits three-fifths of the slave population into 
the basis of representation, was a compromise resulting 
from a struggle on the subject of slavery. But this was 
not the case. That clause was, on the contrary, the com- 
promise of a naked struggle for power between the North 
and the South; and was avowedly designed to make the 
two sections as nearly equal as possible in the new Union: 
But if the fact had been known, that its object was to give 
the South such an equality of power in the Union, it would 
have endangered, if not defeated, the Constitution at the 
North. Hence, instead of revealing the avowed design of 
the Convention in framing the clause in question, The Fed- 
eralist says: ‘ Let the case of the slaves be considered, as 
in truth it is, a peculiat one. Let the compromising ex- 
pedient of the Constitution be mutually adopted, which re- 
gards them as inhabitants. but as debased by servitude 
below the equal level of free inhabitants, which regards the 
slave us divested of two-fifths of the man.’* 

Now this is not true. The Convention had no rule of 
arithmetic, or vulgar fractions, by which it was ascertained 
that a slave is only the three-fifths of a person. And if 
they had any such rule, why did they not go further with 
its application? Why did they not determine what frac- 
tion of a person is a woman, or a child at the breast, or a 
pauper, or free negro? Why, on the contrary, did they 
admit into the same basis of representation women and 
children, idiots and madmen, free negroes and paupers, 
citizens and unnaturalized foreigners, as whole persons, or 
as the equals of the Washingtons, the Hamiltons, the 
Madisons, and the Franklins of the republic? The simple 
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truth is, that the explanation which The Federalisi gave 
of the clause in question, is as false as it is puerile and un- 
worthy of the Convention of 1787. 

Such an explanation, in fact, or rather such a device to 
conceal the truth from the people, could have satisfied no 
rational or reflecting mind. Hence, in the Constitutional 
Convention of 1829, Watkins Lee said: ‘Zhe Federal’ 
Convention of 1787 had, for the first time, to arrange a rep- 
resentation for the people in Congress. What was the origin 
of the Federal member I do not certainly know. I have had 
recourse, in vain, to’every source of information accessible to 
ascertain how that precise proportion of slaves —'THREE- 
Firtus — came to be adopted, and what mode or principle 
of estimate led to it. Some reason there must have been.’* 
Some reason there was indeed, and a most important one ; 
but that reason still slept at Montpelier in the secret account 
of the secret Debates of 1787. No allusion had been made 
to it in ‘ The Federalist’ ; and when Mr. Benjamin Wat- 
kins Lee, in the Constitutional Convention of Virginia in 
1829, made the*demand for this all-important knowledge, 
there sat the sage of Montpelier, James Madison, in full 
possession of the great secret, without saying one syllable 
on the subject! Accordingly, the false explanation which 
Mr. Madison himself had given in The Federalist continued 
to be accepted, and the delusion lasted as long as the Re- 
public. Hence Mr. James Spence, of Liverpool, in his able 
and eloquent defence of the South, called ‘The American 
Union’, could give no better account of the clause in ques- 
tion, than that the Convention of 1787 regarded the slave as 
only-the three-fifths of a person! The Hartford Convention, 
in profound ignorance of the real reason or design of the 
clause in question, denounced it as unjust to the North, 
and demanded its repeal. The Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
without pretending to any knowledge of that reason or de- 
sign, replied to the Resolutions of the Hartford Convention, 
that the three-fifths clause, however obnoxious it might 
seem to interested reformers, had been adopted and recom- 
mended by the wisdom of the Convention of 1787, and 
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should not therefore be rashly or blindly disturbed. Let — 


_us, then, look into the real reason or design of this great 
fundamental clause or compromise of the- Constitution ; 
which, if we are not greatly mistaken, will enable us to 
plant the cause of the South, so long and so obstinately 
misrepresented, on high and unassailable ground that, 
after the political storms and passions of the past shall have 
subsided, it will forever occupy in the estimation of man- 
kind. 

The simple truth is, then, that in the struggle for power 
between the North and the South, the one was for rating 
very low, and the other very high, the representation of 
slaves.* Some Northern members were, indeed, opposed 
to the representation of slaves altogether ; but, if we ex- 
amine their reasons for this opposition, we shall find it was 
impossible for them either to adhere to their own princi- 
ples and practice, or to preservé their consistency. Mr. 
Paterson, of New Jersey, for example, opposed the repre- 
sentation of slaves, because ‘they are nothing but prop- 
erty’.t Now most assuredly they are persons; but, if 
this was admitted, it would be impossible to deny that 
they should be represented ; inasmuch as population was 
to serve as the basis of representation. 

But this was not the only turn taken by Mr. Paterson. 
‘What is the principle of representation?’ said he; and 
he replied, ‘It is merely to supply the place of the people, 
all of whom cannot assemble. If all the people were to 
assemble’, said he, ‘ would the slaves vote?’{ Most assur- 
edly not; and hence, he concluded, the slaves should not 
be represented. But if all the people were to assemble, 
neither would women, nor minors, nor paupers, nor free 
negroes, be allowed to vote; and yet all these classes were 
included in the basis of représentation. As every free ne- 
gro, however idle and unproductive, was to be counted 
equal to a white man or woman in estimating the amount 
of population to be represented, it was impossible to find 
any good reason, why the working and productive slave 
should be omitted. 
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Nor was this all. Mr. Paterson, as a delegate from a 
small State, had most strenuously concluded, that all the 
States, without regard to- population of size, should be 
equally represented in the new government. But how 
could this agree with his principle of representation? If 
all the people were to assemble, would the numbers from 
the several States be equal? Would not Delaware, or New 
Jersey, be a mere handful when compared with Virginia, 
- or Pennsylvania? How then, in the face of such a princi- 
ple, could any one stand up and claim that all the States 
should be equally represented in the new Congress? Mr. 
Madison, indeed, reminded Mr. Paterson that his principle 
of representation ‘ must for ever silence the pretensions of - 
the small States.’* He was, in fact, bound to find out 
some other principle of representation, or else give up his 
advocacy of the equality of the States in the new Union, 
as well as his opposition to the representation of slaves. 

In regard to this contest in the Convention of 1787, a 
recent writer observes: ‘Should the South have as many 
representatives, in proportion to its population, as the 
North? It was just and right that she should. The slaves 
were a better population than the free negroes, and if the 
latter were to be counted at their full number in the appor- 
tionmert of representation, so ought the former. The 
right could not be refused, because the slaves were natur- 
ally or legally unequal to the whites, for so are the free- 
negroes. It could not be refused because they have no 
political rights ; for neither have the free negroes, paupers, 
women and children. They are an essential part of the 
population ; if absent, their places must be filled by other 
laborers, and if they are property as well as population, it 
is an additional reason for giving their owners the security 
of full representation for them. But the South, as usual, 
yielded to Northern exorbitance, and agreed that five slaves 
should count only as three free negroes. Therefore instead 
of 105 representatives in Congress, it has only 91.’{ These 
arguments were, in substance, presented in the Convention 
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of 1787 by members from the South ; especially by Mr. But- 
ler and General Pinckney, of South Carolina. 

They strenuous]? insisted, ‘that the blacks be included 
in the rate of representation, equally with the whites ; and, 
for that purpose, moved that the words ‘‘ three-fifths’ be 
struck out.’*. Mr. Gerry, of Massachusetts, ‘ thought that 
three-fifths of them was, to say the least, the full propor- 
tion that could be admitted.’+ ‘This ratio was fixed by 
Congress’, said Mr. Gorham, from the same State, ‘as a 
rule of taxation. Then it was urged by the delegates rep- 
resenting States having slaves, that blacks were still more 
inferior to freemen. At present, when representation is to 
be established, we are assured that they are equal to free- 
men. The arguments on the former occasion had con- 
vinced him that three-fifths was pretty near the just pro- 
portion, and he should vote according to the same opinion 
now.’t Mr. Williamson, of North Carolina, ‘reminded 
Mr. Gorham that if the Southern States contended for the 
inferiority of the blacks to whites, when taxation was in 
view, the Eastern States, on the same occasion, contended 
for their equality. He did not, however, either then, or 
now, concur in either extreme ; but approved of the ratio 
of three-fifths.’§ 

The truth is, unless her slaves were represented, the 
South would not, for an instant, have entertained the idea 
of entering into the new Union. For, in such case, so 
great and overwhelming would have been the Northern 
majority, that the South would have shrunk from it as from 
the touch of death. The North, on the other hand, never 
would have consented to a full representation of the blacks ; 
because this would have given the South a small majority 
in the new government ; or rather in one branch of its legis- 
lature. The Senate would still have been with the North ; 
but the North insisted on having control of both Houses. 
Hence the necessity of a compromise, if any union was to 
be formed between the two sections. 

Accordingly we find, in point of fact, that a compromise 
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of power was struck between the North and the South in 
relation to the representation of the slave population. Mr 

Wilson, from Pennsylvania, a leading member of great in- 
fluence, and Mr. Charles Pinckney, from South Carolina, 
justly esteemed as one of the great leaders of his own sec- 
tion, on the 11th of June, united in submitting the propo- 
sition that slaves should be represented in the proportion 
of three to five. Yet, as he declared, ‘ Mr. Wilson did not 
well see on what principle the admission of blacks, in the 
proportion of three-fifths, could be’explained. Are they 
admitted as citizens — then why are they not admitted on 
an equality with white citizens? Are they admitted as 
propertye—then why not other property admitted into the 
computation? These were difficulties, however’, said he, 
‘which he thought must be overruled by the necessity of 
compromise. * 

Mr.’King, of Massachusetts, ‘ had always expected, that, 
as the Southern States are the richest, they would not league 
themselves with the Northern, unless some respect were 
‘paid to their superior wealth. If the latter expect those 
preferential distinctions in commerce, and other advantages 
which they will derive from the connexion, they must not 
expect to receive them without allowing some advantage 
in return’! Very well; what advantages are they to re- 
ceive in return? ‘Eleven out of thirteen States’, he con- 
tinues, ‘ had agreed to consider slaves in the apportionment 
of taxation ; and taxation and representation ought to go 
together.’* That is to say, the ratio of three-fifths of the 
slaves is already adopted as the rule of taxation ; and, con- 
sequently, ought to be applied as the rule of representation ; 
inasmuch as taxation and representation ought always. to 
go together. Bnt yet, in permitting this just rule to take 
place, we have a keen eye to ‘ those preferential distinctions 
in commerce’, and other great ‘advantages which the 
Northern States are to derive from the connexion’! Or,’ 
in other words, we must be most liberally paid for this 
simple act of justice to the South! Accordingly, we shall 
soon see how furiously the North flamed out; because the 
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South was not as willing as had been supposed to pay for 

what the North itself regarded as a simple act of justice, 

_ in adopting the established basis of taxation as the rule or 
-ratio of representation. 

Mr. King ‘ was fully convinced that the difference of in- 
terest did not lie, where it had hitherto been discussed, be- 
tween the great and small States, but between the Southern 
and Eastern; for this reason he had been ready to yield 
something in the prgportion of representatives for the se- 
curity of the Southerm. No principle would justify giving 
them a majority. They were brought as near equality as 
possible. He was not averse to give them a still greater 
security, but did not see how it could be done ’.* 

Why would no principle justify giving the Southern 
States a majority? If the States were to be represented 
according to population, then the South would clearly have 
the majority, though only a small one;. or if they were to 
be represented according to wealth, then again the South 
would have a majority ; for as we have just seen, Mr. King 
admitted that the Southern States were superior to the 
North in wealth. But if neither population, nor wealth, 
were to determine the rule of representation, how should it 
be ascertained? Be this as it may, it must, at all events, 
conform to one indispensable condition ; it must at least 
give the North a majority in both branches of the Federal 
Legislature. He was willing, however, that the South, for 
its protection and security, should be made as nearly equal 
to the North ‘as possible’. But this limit of possibility 
had been reached in giving the North a majority of 36 
votes to 29 in one branch, and of 16 to 10 in the other! 

It was no sooner, ascertained, however, that the South 
was not as ready as had been supposed to reward the North 
" for this small measure of justice, than the whole tone of this 
legislator is changed. Then all on a sudden, ‘ Mr. King 
could not reconcile his mind to the article’,f by which 
slaves were to be admitted into the rule of representation. 
We had supposed, indeed, that some two hundred pages 

before he had been perfectly reconciled to that article, by 
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the simple consideration that ‘ taxation and representation 
ought always to go together’, * to say nothipg about the 
security which he then soomed so willing to give the South 
against the too great majority of the North.. But his con- 
‘science is now disturbed ; and he cannot be reconciled to 
that article. Why not? The reason is plain; it is indeed 
assigned by himself. ‘The admission of slaves was’, said 
he, ‘a most grating circumstance to his mind. He had not 
made a strenuous opposition before, because he had hoped 
that this concession would have produced a readiness, which 
had not been manifested, to strengthen the General Gov- 
ernment, and to mark full confidence in it’. Or, as he 
then expressed himself, heehad hoped that ‘ this conces- 
. sion’, that this act of meagre justice and protection to the 
South, would have gained for the North ‘ those preferential 
distinctions in commerce’, and the other great ‘ advan- 
tages’ which she so ardently coveted from the connexion! 
Mr. Gouverneur Morris, of Pennsylvania, joined with 
the delegate from Massachusetts in this reclamation and 
clamour against the South. His conscience became most 
violently agitated at the thought of the representation of 
slaves, as soon as he discovered that the South was not suf- 
ficiently sensible of the great generosity of the North; and: 
therefore refused to give her an unrestricted power over 
commerce. Hence, he moved to abolish the obnoxious ar- 
ticle allowing five slaves to be counted as equal to three 
free negroes, by inserting ‘free’ before the word ‘ inkabi- 
tants’.t ‘Much’, he said, ‘would depend on this point. 
He never would concur in upholding domestic slavery. It 
was a nefarious institution.’ Very. well; what does he do 
then? Does he stand to his principles? Does he hold out 
against the ‘nefarious institution’? Far, very far from 
it. On the contrary, he simply proceeds to demand, 
‘ what is the proposed compensation to the North for a sacri- 
jice of every principle of right, of every impulse of humanity ?’§ 
Ay, there lies the question, what is the North to gain by the 
sacrifice of its conscience; by the shameless desertion of 


every conviction of right, and of every impulse of hu- 
manity ? 
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Haying poured out much additional eloquence against 
the institution of slavery, as well as against the slave-trade, 
and especially against the encouragement which the rep-’ 
resentation of slaves would lend to that ‘ nefarious traf- 
fic’; Gouverneur Morris, one of the grand legislators 
and ‘representatives of America’, simply proposed to 
re-open and re-commit fhe whole subject, along with the 
provisions relating to taxes on exports and to a Navigation 
Act, saying: ‘These things may form a bargain among 
the Northern and Southern States.’* Such was, as we learn 
from themselves, the political ethics of the great legislators 
of Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, even in those pure 
days of the Republic. They.raise not one whisper 
against the institution of slavery, or the fractional repre- 
sentation of slaves, till the South refuses to entrust the 
North with the power of commercé. Then, for the first 
time, we discover that they have consciences on the subject ; 
but consciences which are in the market! What are we to 
gain, is the cry, for sacrificing ‘every principle of right, 
and every impulse of humanity.’ Thus, were ‘ principles 
of right’, as they were called by themselves, brandished 
in Southern eyes, and the? ‘ impulses of humanity’ pump- 
ed up into glorious display, only to enhance their market 
value! The bargain was struck. The grand compromise 
was concluded. The South} purchased the conscience of 
the North; and, to her infinite cost, she found it a dam- 
aged article. It was, indeed, merely a make-belief, or 
make-weight, in the struggle for power. ‘ Massachusetts’, 
says John Quincy Adams, ‘ was a colony of conscience’ ; 
‘and Mr. Bancroft echoes the utterance. Nor has the com- 
modity been useless to her. Her traffic in codfish, indeed, 
has been less profitable to her than her trade in the great 
staple of conscience. By means of this, she secured the 
tremendous power over commerce, which, as we shall here- 
after see, enabled the North to enrich and aggrandize her- 
self at the expense of the South. 
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On the 29th of August, Mr. Pinckney, of South Carolina, 
moved: ‘That no act of Congress for the purpose of reg- 
ulating the commerce of the United States, with foreign 
powers, among the several States, shall be passed, without 
the assent of two-thirds of the members of each House.’* 
This motion gave rise to a mdst bitter controversy between 
the two sections. It was, indeed, the previously evinced 
unwillingness of the South to trust the power over the 
commerce of the republic to a bare Northern majority, 
which had so powerfully stimulated the consciences of 
Northern legislators and made them demand, ‘ for what 
compensation they were expected to sacrifice every princi- 
ple of right, and every impulse of humanity’? As fhe 
exercise of this important power afterwards became the 
source of a sectional strife which more than once shook 
the Union to its foundations, and forever loosened some of 
the strongest ties by which the States were bound together, 
we shall here briefly notice the violent contest to which it 
gave rise in the Convention of 1787. On no subject was 
the debate more animated. 

In discussing the above motion of Mr. Pinckney, Col. 
Mason, of Virginia, said: ‘The majority will be governed 
by their inferests. The Southern States are the minority 
in both Houses of Congress. Is it to be expected, that they 
will deliver themselves bound hand and foot to the Eastern 
States, and thus enable them to exclaim in the words of 
Cromwell: ‘The Lord hath delivered them into our 
hands’’?’+ Mr. Randolph, of Virginia, was equally stren- 
uous in his support of the same motion. - ‘There were’, 
said he, ‘ features in the Constitution so odious as it now 
stands, that he doubted, whether he should be able to agree 
to it. A rejection of the motion would complete the de- 
formity of the system.’ { 

Mr. Madison opposed the motion and favored the North- 
ern majority in its claim to wield the formidable power of 
controlling the commerce of the United States. He thought 
it improbable that this power would be abused, since, ‘ by 
the accession of the Western States, which would be alto- 
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gether agricultural’, the Northern majority would soon be 
counterbalanced.t The ruling passion of Mr. Madison, 
‘the father of the Constitution’, was the formation of a 
grand and glorious Union, with ample and all-sufficient 
powers, by which the prosperity of the country might be 
promoted, and the fame of its authors rendered immortal. 
In the pursuit of this all-absorbing object, the best grounded 
fears were suppressed, or else kept in the back-ground, and 
the fondest hopes, the most fatal illusions, were cherished 
and indulged. Hence, in evil hour, he persuaded himself 
as well as others, that the Northern majority, even if so 
disposed, would not be able to oppress the Southern minor- | 
ity by an undue exercise of its power over commerce. But, 
however great and transcendent his influence, he failed to 
carry the vote of Virginia with him on this vital question. 
The well-grounded fears and arguments of Mason and Ran- 
dolph prevailed, and the vote of Virginia was secured for 
the protection of the South. 

The two delegates from South Carolina, who, of all the 
members of the Convention, had been the staunchest advo- 
cates for a full representation of slaves and for a Southern 
preponderance, cast their votes with the North on this 
memorable occasion. General Pinckney opposed the mo- 
tion of his namesake and colleague, Mr. Chas. Pinckney. 
‘It was’, safd he, ‘ the true interest of the Southern States 
to have no regulation of commerce; but considering the 
loss brought on the commerce of the Eastern States by 
the Revolution, their liberal conduct towards the views 
of South Carolina, and the interest the weak Southern 
’ States had in being united with the strong Eastern States, 
he thought it proper, that no fetter should be imposed on 
the power of making commercial regulations, and that his 
constituents, though prejudiced against the Eastern States, 
would be reconciled to this liberality.’{ By the liberal 
conduct of the Eastern States to the views of South Caro- 
lina, ‘he meant’, says Mr. Madison in a note, ‘ the permis- 
sion to import slaves. An understanding on the two subjects 
of navigation and slavery had taken place between these 
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parts of the Union, which explains the vote on the motion 
depending, as well as the language of General Pinckney 
and others.’ ‘ These things’, (7. e. navigation and slavery,) 
said Gouverneur Morris, ‘ may form a bargain between the 
Northern and Southern States.’ The fatal bargain had 
been formed, at least with one of the Southern States, and 
hence the power to regulate commerce was conferred on the 
Northern majority. Even Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, 
agreed to confer this power on the Northern majority. ‘He 
differed’, said he, ‘from those, who considered the rejec- 
tion of the motion as no concession on the part of the 
Southern States. He considered the interests of these and the 
Eastern States to be as different as the interests of Russia and 
Turkey. Being, notwithstanding, desirous of conciliating 
the affections of the Eastern States, he should vote against 
requiring two-thirds instead of a majority.’* 

The vote on the motion requiring two-thirds of each 
House to pass an Act to regulate commerce, reveals the ex- 
istence and the extent of the compromise in question as 
plainly as the words of Mr. Madison. Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina and Georgia voted in the affirmative ; 
while New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and South Carolina voted 
in the negative.t Thus South Carolina was the only 
Southern State which voted to confer the power in ques- 
tion on the Northern majority, or against requiring two- 
thirds of each House to regulate commerce. It is curious 
to note the corresponding change in the vote of the North- 
ern States on the subject of slavery. On the question for 
agreeing to include three-fifths of the blacks in the basis of 
representation, when, on a former occasion, it came up for 
decision, every Northern State, except Connecticut, voted 
in the negative, or against the representation of slaves. 
But now, notwithstanding all the inflammatory speeches of 
King, Morris, and other Northern members against slavery 
and the slave-trade, every Northern State, except New 
Jersey, voted for the provision, or for the representation 
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of slaves.* Was not this a most extensive sale of con- 
science ? : 

We shall hereafter see that it was a most profitable one. 
It was an evil hour for the Southern States, when the power 
. over commerce was yielded to the Northern majority. A 
great effort was made in the Convention by Northern mem- 
bers to confer on Congress the power to tax exports ; but 
the design of such a measure was too obvious to be tolerated 
by the South, and hence it was defeated. But the same 
object has been attained, as we shall see, and the same fear- 
fully unequal burdens laid on the South, by giving Con- 
gress, in both branches of which the North had a majority, 
the power to regulate commerce and to impose a tax upon 
imports. The South ought to have foreseen this, since 
men who will sell their conscience, or sacrifice ‘ every prin- 
ciple of right and every impulse of humanity’ on the altar 
of Mammon, can never be expected to observe their bar- 
gains in good faith; and, indeed, the South would have 
known this, but for the all-absorbing and all-controlling 
desire to form a new Union of States. As it was, however, 
the most earnest and eloquent appeals of Charles Pinckney, 
George Mason, and Patrick Henry, were not heeded by 
every State in the South. 

The members of the Convention from both ends of the 
Union were perfectly aware that majorities are overbearing 
and tyrannical. Their speeches are replete with the recog- 
nition of this important truth. They would, indeed, have 
been the blindest of men, if their past experience had failed 
to impress this truth upon their minds. Why, then, it 
may be asked, did the South put her neck into the yoke of 
a Northern majority by conferring on it the unrestricted 
power over commerce? She dreadedsthe abuse of such a 
power by the Northern majority, and, in the words of Mr: 
Madison, she knew that, ‘where there is a power of at- 
tack, there should be a constitutional power of defence.’ 
Why, then, did she not demand the institution of such a 
defensive power as an indispensable safeguard of freedom ? 

It has generally been supposed, that the South was in- 
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duced to entrust the North, then in the majority, with the 
power over commerce, by the coneessions of the North on 
the subject of slavery. No doubt those concessions had 
some influence; at least with General Pinckney and Mr. 
Butler, of South Carolina, who assigned that influence as 
a reason for their votes. But if we look deeper, we shall 
find a still more powerful motive, a still more profound 
cause, for the great apparent indiscretion of the South in 
conferring such a power on the Northern majority. Even 
General Pinckney and Mr. Butler could not have been much 
influenced by the supposed concessions of the North. The 
_ North agreed, it is true, that the slave-trade might be con- 
tinued for twenty years ; but this granted nothing to South 
Carolina or the South, since every Southern State already 
possessed the power to carry on that trade just as long as 
it pleased. This was in fact a surrender, not an acquisi- 
tion, of power by the South. It cannot be supposed, then, 
that either General Pinckney or Mr. Butler was very deeply 
sensible. of this grand concession of the North, by which she 
acquired the constitutional authority to annihilate at the 
end of twenty years one of the powers of the South. It is 
certain, that Mr. Madison was not influenced by this con- 
cession, because he was utterly opposed to the continuance 
of the slave-trade, and inveighed against it as a disgrace to 
the age. The sense of obligation to the North must also 
have been greatly lessened in the estimation of Southern 
members by the consideration, that the North had always 
carried on this trade for the South, and still wished to can- 
tinue the profitable traffic. It actually did so to the very 
last moment. 

Nor can we suppose, that either General Pinckney or 
Mr. Butler was greatly influenced by the concession of the 
North, as it is called, which admitted three-fifths of the 
black population of the South into the basis of representa- 
tion, since they had uniformly and earnestly contended for 
a full representation of the blacks of the South as well as 
of the North, for the slaves as well as for the free-negroes, 
children, and paupers. They believed, no doubt, that half 
a loaf was better than no bread; but they could not have 
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been profoundly grateful for the half loaf, when they were 
fully persuaded that theyewere entitled to the whole. These 
things, then, are not sufficient to account for the grand 
compromise of the Constitution between the commerce of 
the North and the slavery of the South. . The true cause of 
this compromise lies deeper; but yet, if the records be 
diligently examined, it will become as clear as the noon- 
day sun. 

The truth is, the South consented to confer the power 
over commerce on the majority, because she expected soon 
to be in the majority herself. She struggled for the repre- 
sentation of three-fifths of her blacks, and also to bind the. 
legislature to distribute the right of representation accord- 
ing to the census, instead of leaving it free; because she 
believed that this would soon turn the balance of power in 
her favor. Neither section would trust the other, though 
it was perfectly willing to trust itself, with the power over 
commerce, as well as with the other great powers of the 
General Government. The North knew that it would hold 
these powers in the beginning, if entrusted to a majority ; 
the South expected soon to be able to wield them. Hence 
the great difficulty of the Convention was not settled at all, 
the grand antagonism was not adjusted. It was simply a 
contest for power, and not for liberty. Neither seetion 
really sought to protect the rights and interests of the 
other against its own aggressions; as if, while fearing its 
adversary, it deemed itself incapable of tyranny or wrong. 

This point is rendered perfectly clear by the debates of 
the Convention. In contending against the motion to en- 
able the Northern majority in the legislature to perpetuate 
its own power, Mr. George Mason, of Virginia, used these 
words: ‘ According to the present population of America, 
the Northern part had the right to preponderate, and he 
could not deny it; but he wished it not to preponderate 
hereafter, when the reason for it no longer continued. 
From the nature of man, we may be sure, that those who 
have power in their hands will not give it up, while they 
can retain it. On the contrary, we know, that they will 
always, when they can, rather increase it. If theSouthern 
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States, therefore, should have three-fourths of the people 
of America w‘thin their limits, the Northern will hold fast 
the majority of representation. One-fourth will govern 
three-fourths. The Southern States will complain, but they 
may complain, from generation to generation, without re- 
dress. Unless some principle, therefure, which will do 
them justice hereafter, shall be inserted in the Constitution, 
disagreeable as the declaration was to him, he must declare, 
he would neither vote for the system here, nor support it in 
his own State.’* 

As population was, at that time, more rapidly increasing 
at the South than at the North, it was generally believed, 
that, if three-fifths of the blacks were represented, the bal- 
ance of power would turn in favor of theSouth. Mr. Mad- 
ison, as we have seen, in voting to give the General Gov- 
ernment the regulation of commerce, expressed the opinion, 
that the Northern majority could not abuse their power, 
because, ‘ by the accession of the Western States, which 
would be altogether agricultural’, like those of the South, 
the commercial States of the North would be in the minor- 
ity.t Again, on another occasion, he explicitly declared, 
that ‘every day would tend towards an equilibrium between 
the North and the South, by leading towards an equality 
of.members.’{ Mr. Butler, of South Carolina, entertained © 
the same opinion. ‘The people-and strength of America’, 
said he, ‘are evidently bearing southwardly and south- 
westwardly.’§ 

This view of the balance of power, which was prevalent 
among the Southern members of the Convention, was ad- 
mitted by many Northern delegates, and denied by none. 
In resisting the motion to bind the Federal Legislature to 
distribute the right of representation according to popula- 
tion, with a view, to leave it free to perpetuate the power 
of a Northern majority, Mr. Gouverneur Morris said: 
‘The Southern gentlemen will not be satisfied, until they 
see a way open to their gaining a majority in the public 
councils.’|| His whole speech, on this occasion, proceeds 
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on the avowed conviction, that if the legislature were bound 
to distribute the right of representation according to popu- 
lation, then the ascendancy would pass away from the 
North. ‘He was’, said he, ‘always against such shackles 
on the legislature.’ He dwelt much on the danger of 
throwing the preponderance in the Western scale; sug- 
gesting ‘that in time the Western people would outnumber 
the Atlantic States.’* Again, he says, ‘It has been said, 
that North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia only will 
in a little time have a majority of the people of America, 
they must in that case include the great interior country, 
(to be carved up into Western States) and every thing was 
to. be apprehended from their getting the power into their 
hands.’+ ‘If the Southern States threatened to separate 
now,’ said Rufus King, of Massachusetts, ‘in case injury 
shall be done them, will their threats be less urgent or ef- 
fectual, when force shall back their demands?’ Or, in 
other words, when ‘ the Southern States shall be more nu- 
merous than the Northern.’t 

It was, indeed, if we may judge from the debates of the 
Convention, the universal belief, that the South was des- 
tined to be, as it was then fast becoming, the most populous 
region of the Confederacy. Hence the vehemence of the 
’ struggle, on the part of the North, to leave the legislature 
free to perpetuate the power of a Northern majority, and 
on the part of theSouth to distribute the right of represen- 
tation according to population, as ascertained by a census. 
It was thus a contest for power, for empire. The North 
knew it would have the power at the outset; the South 
hoped to possess it ere long. The North, no doubt, cher- 
ished the idea, that the General Government, with its vast 
powers, would enable it, if skilfully managed, to retain 
the ascendancy, in which, as the event has shown, she was 
not mistaken... If freedom, or the protection of rights and 
interests had been the object of the Convention, then would 
some constitutional power of defence have been provided 
for the minority against the majority, for the weak against 
the mighty. This was done in regard to the small and 
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the large States, but not in regard to the small and the 
large sections ; because the question as to the magnitude 
of the sections was not determined for the unseen future, 
and each hoped to prevail. Thus the contest for power, 
instead of having been wisely adjusted and settled on a con- 
stitutional basis, was left open, and continued to rage, with 
greater or less violence, amounting at times to the most 
fearful paroxysms and convulsions, until the huge and ill-* 
contrived fabric was laid in dissevered, mangled, and 
bleeding fragments. 
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Tangled indeed is the web of Mexican History. We 
shall not attempt to consider it in detail, nor shall we con- 
sider the natural history of this country which is, however, 
in itself full of interest. The variety of soil, climate and 
productions never ceases to strike the investigator with 
amazement. 

It is our present purpose to deal with the social and 

‘ political condition of the people of Mexico, and,especially 
since the establishment of their independent government. 
The glowing but bloody romance of the Conquest is suffi- 
ciently and beautifully told by Mr. Prescott, and equally 
well by Don Lucas Alaman, one of the most distinguished 
literary characters of Mexico. It may be remarked here, 
by the way, that the most striking passages in their respec- 

tive works, are either mere transcripts, or direct transla- 
~ tions, of original documents now, or recently, preserved in 
the Hospital de Jesus, in the City of Mexico, perpetually 
endowed by Cortes. Don Lucas Alaman, when the writer 
had the pleasure of making his acquaintance, was the 

Apoderado of the Cortes estate, and had the documents just 

mentioned under his charge. He very properly gave the 
substance of them to the public of his own country, besides 
sending authentic copies to Mr. Prescott. 

After the Conquest, Mexico or New Spain enjoyed a rea- 
sonably prosperous career, considering the times and the 
inevitable disadvantages of the colonial condition. To 
say nothing of the Indians and the mixed population, all 
offices of honor and trust were in the hands of native Span- 
iards, or Gachupinos, to the exclusion of the Criollos, or the 
children of Europeans born upon the soil. The Indians 
and the Mestizos or mixed breeds, after the abolition of 
Indian slavery, were treated with more leniency than were 
their brethren at the North. Many Indians rose indeed 
considerably in the social scale, often intermarrying with 
the whites. It was a part of the colonial policy to keep up 
a rivalry of castes among the various mixed races which oc- 
cupied the soil; but the King had the extraordinary power 
of whitening, or perhaps we should say of whitewashing, with 
all the honors of whiteness, any of his subjects of any color 
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‘ Que se tenga por blanco,’ by a decree of the Audiencia, was 
an official announcement that such a person, though Mes- 
tizo or Sambo or what not, by the decree of nature, should 
be held and recognized as a white man. 

The Spanish government of Mexico was not remarkable 
for gentleness, nor yet for steady firmness ; it permitted an 
abundance of evils, but upon the whole, the progress of 
civilization was very well maintained. Churches and 
schools and hospitals were distributed over the land ; good 
Toads were made, and, without going into detail, indus- 
trial pursuits were generally in honor, and were rewarded 
with success. The great work of the Rio del Desagiie re- 
mains as @ perpetual memorial of Spanish energy. This 
is an artificial river made by the Spaniards to divert the 
waters of the several lakes, of the Valley of Mexico from 
the city, which was frequently inundated to the great loss 
of life and property. By this artificial river the redundant 
water of the lakes is taken through a mountain pass, to be 
carried finally by the way of the Rio Tampico to the sea. 

Withal there was so much both of good and of evil in 
the days of colonial dependance, that we may consider that 
period as the Brazen Age of Mexico. 

In the early part of this century, the people of Mexico, in- 
spired by two great and then recent political revolutions, be- 
gan to make an earnest struggle for independence. The short- 
lived empire of Iturbide was the first effort of independent 
existence. In a little while the Republic was inaugurated. 
In 1824 the Republic was an established fact. The Mexi- 
cans believed the Golden Age to be at hand, forgetting that 
this would be a reversal of things in chronological order ; 
involving, in fact, a retrograde movement, which all lib- 
eral minds hold in detestation. They had no great need 
to fear that retrogression, as the sequel will show. 

The Mexican Republic, being fairly launched, had no 
external enemies to prevent the realization of the most 
sanguine hopes of the people. It stood side by side with a 
much greater Republic, which cordially welcomed it to a 
place among free nations, and which offered it for years an 
unrivalled example of peace and prosperity under Republi- 
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can government. For forty years its Congresses, Presi- 
dents, and Courts had all opportunities of enjoying and 
displaying the merits of such government. Their success, 
as the world knows, was worse than indifferent. The 
rulers of Mexico kept no faith with their own people ; none 
with foreigners, or foreign nations. They gave abundant 
cause for the declaration of war made against them by Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, and for the prosecution of the 
war by France, when the other powers withdrew. 

Never were a people more incompetent for self-govern- 
ment than the Mexicans. All were aware of the fact ; such 
as were honest, did not hesitate to avowit. At the expira- 
tion of forty years of war, turmoil, and anarchy, without 
respite, they looked abroad in their despair for protection. 
We are told by an eminent member of the Senate of 
the United States, that leading men and high officials in 
Mexico sought through Mr. McLane, our minister, the in- 
terposition of the United States, and desired this govern- 
ment to establish order and erect a permanent republic, 
and failing in this, the same parties invited Maximilian to 
come to Mexico, and establish an empire, assuring him 
that they represented the voice of the people as expressed 
by vote.* ‘Mr. Johnson’, says the reporter, ‘ paid a high 
tribute to the character of Maximilian, and called attention 
to his noble and honorable traits; especially referring to 
the fact that Maximilian could have left Mexico under the 
protection of the French troops, but-refused to do so because 
he felt it to be his duty to remain and share the fate of his 
followers.’ 

On the 28th of May, 1864, Maximilian arrived at Vera 
Cruz, whence he proceeded to the City of Mexico to assume 
‘the reins of government as emperor, in accordance with the 
expressed wish and solicitation of the Mexican people. He 
had not sought the imperial crown, but it was tendered to 
him and urged upon him by a deputation of Mexicans, rep- 
resenting the best people of their native land. 

The Mexican assembly of notables had expressed the de- 
sire of the people for a limited monarchy by a vote of 231 








* Speech of Hon. Reverdy Johnson, July 12th, 1867. 
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against'19. The popular vote throughout the country was 
also largely in favor of the monarchy. This was indeed 
during the occupation of a French army, and it is alleged 
that the vote was therefare not free. Asa matter of fact, 
the vote was more free during the French occupation than 
it would have been under the domination of either the lib- 
eral or the conservative party ; for it-is certain that neither 
party ever allowed the free expression-of opinion. Maxi- 
milian hesitated, nay even declined to accept the profiered 
throne; but it was pressed upon him again after both himself 
and the Mexicans had had due time for reflection, and after 
he had consulted the most learned jurists of Kurope and of 
England, who concurred in urging his acceptance. It was 
an inauspicious day for himself, when he abandoned his 
home and his inheritance in Europe, to build up a new em-» 
pire upon the American continent. Royal titles are un- 
popular in America ; and there were people in Mexico who 
despised kings and emperors, though they had’a pious re- 
gard for dictators with unlimited authority, perhaps be- 
cause the last are known to be among the legitimate progeny 
of republics. The new Emperor, however, entered upon his 
duties with a large share of popular favor. He had a 
splendid reception at Guadalupe when about entering his 
capital, being met by the chief dignitaries of the realm, 
civil, military, and ecclesiastical ; in addressing whom he 
“said: ‘I thank you for your felicitations, and salute you 
with the warmth of one who loves you and who has identi- 
fied his fate with yours.’ This was prophetic. His fate, 
like theirs, was a melancholy one. He was undertaking a 
great work in good faith at the summons of the Mexican 
people, but he little knew what he had to contend with. 
He endeavored to conciliate the various factious leaders op- 
posed to him. He wrote a letter with this view to his arch- 
enemy, Benito Juarez. In the reply of the latter there is 
a passage equally striking and truthful. ‘You area man’, 
says Juarez, ‘ whose safety reposes in the hands of Mexican 
traitors.’ Juarez knew his countrymen better than did 
Maximilian. This was in 1864. In 1867, the Empire, the 
imperialists, and the Emperor, fell in one common ruin; and 
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the Emperor owed his fall at last to Mexican treachery. 
On the 19th of June he was shot by sentence of a court- 
martial, in company with two of his bravest and most pa- 
triotic generals, Miramon and Mejia. He died like a hero. 
He had done his best to redeem a fallen country, but had 
failed. His good qualities as a man and as a ruler are 
generally recognized; his good intentions are beyond ques- 
tion. Among his last words was the expressed wish that 
the shedding of his blood might stop the effusion of blood 
in his well beloved Mexico. ‘his was a prayer, but not a 
prophecy. One stronger than he, or than his successful 
opponent, Juarez, must rise up to redeem that fated land. 
It can only be done by the strong arm of resistless power, 
guided withal, by political wisdom. Maximilian was gen- 
-erous, confiding and brave, but he was not the man for 
Mexico; Juarez is probably brave, but being savage and 
vindictive, he is still less the man, The old Mexicans look 
back with ‘pride to the days of Revillagigedo, a viceroy 
who entered upon authority at a time when monarchical 
New Spain was in its worst condition ; almost as ‘bad as the 
republic in its best. This tunctionary restored order in 
less than a year, so that Mexico was, for the time being, re- 
generated. Revillagigedo was a severe ruler who made no 
compromises with criminals of high or low degree. He 
could ueither be bribed nor intimidated. He dealt out 
stern justice, little tempered with mercy. He knew his’ 
men, and they soon learned to know him; and the result 
was that apparently impossible thing, the restoration of 
order among the incongruous masses of Mexico. Maximil- 
ian took one step in the same direction. For this he lias 
been censured as if he had been guilty of a crime against the 
spirit of the age. We refer, ot course, to his decree of Nov. 
3d, 1865, in which, with a preamble asserting that Juarez 
had lett the country, he directs that any of his partisan 
soldiers roaming at large with arms in their hands, should 
be put to death by their captors. At the same time an in- 
vitation was extended to these guerrilla-men to surrender 
and receive pardon, which many of them thankfully ac- 
cepted. The Emperor was deceived as to the fact of Juarez 
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having left the country, which is a matter of importance, 
as there were parties who recognized the validity of Jua- 
rez’s always doubtful claim to the presidency. His presence 
. might have given his followers some claims to be recognized 
as prisoners of war. Maximilian was disposed to be gener- 
ous to his political opponents, and he was always ready to 
pardon his enemies. When he issued that decree, he had 
just been making a tour through the country, and he found 
the people, or the immense majority of them, as he says in 
good faith in his letter to Velasquez de Leon, Minister of 
State, ‘looking to the empire for the preservation of peace, 
tranquillity and justice.’ There could be none of these while 
roving bands of liberals were pillaging the country ; and 
these he determined to suppress. ‘If our government’, he 
says, ‘does regpect all political opinions, it cannot tolerate 
criminals who destroy the first liberties it is called on to 
*guarantee — those of person and property.’ These bands 
whether considered regular soldiers or not, were living by 
plunder and by plunder only, and they were perfectly reck- 
less or ignorant of all the rules of civilized war. 1t was the 
duty of the head of the State to exterminate them, if possi- 
ble. The greatest capital has been made against Maximil- 
ian on account of this ‘sanguinary,’ ‘ atrocious,’ ‘ butcher- 
ing,’ ‘ Haynau-like,’ ‘ Austrian,’ decree. Mexican leaders 
had, however, given abundant precedents for it; and the 
Emperor, when it was issued, was surrounded by Mexican 
counsellors, some of whom were professedly liberals. ° 

When General Scott had been in possession of the City 
of Mexico for some months, he found it necesssary to issue 
a similar order: that ‘No quarter will be given to mur- 
derers or robbers, whether guerrillas or rancheros, and 
whether serving under (obsolete) commissions or not.’ For 
this he was severely censured by Mr. Jay, in a review of 
the Mexican war, but the American general justified him- 
self by saying, that these were men who were roaming 
about, ‘ under the instructions of the late Mexican authorities, 
violating all rules of war, putting to death every American 
that fell into their hands’, &c., &c.* In fact, General 





* Memoirs of Lieut. Gen. Scott, written by himself, 
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Scott convicted Mr. Jay of ignorance of the premises, when 
he demanded that these robber soldiers should be treated 
as honorable prisoners of war. General Scott soon made 
Mexico a peaceful and comparatively secure and happycoun- * 
try ; so much so, that when ow army was recalled, Mexi- 
can leaders invited him to take the country into his own 
hands, as dictator, and to transfer it, not by piece-meal, 
but entirely, as soon as practicable, to the United States.* 
It is not unreasonable to believe that Maximilian, too, 
would have restored order in like manner, and have brought 
tranquility to that distracted country, but for the ‘aid and 
comfort’ given to the internal enemies of the empire, by 
external enemies of the empire. 

Forty years of experiment had proved the Mexican Re- 
public to be a hopeless failure. It was forty years of an 
‘iron age’, in which the people knew no peace nor secu- 
rity ; in which neither life, nor property, nor labor, had*® 
any assured protection. There were ‘ Revolutions’ with- 
out number, (two hundred and forty, since 1821,)f and 
from 1824 to 1864, there were forty-six changes in the 
presidential chair! There were at times several contest- 
ants for the chief magistracy, each claiming to be the choice 
of the people. Each one indeed did his share in fleecing 
the people, aided as he was, by a rabble of bandit-soldiery 
at his heels. They attempted to risa by deeds which 
would have been justly rewarded by elevation — upon the 
-gallows, or by transportation for life. Honorable excep- 
tions must be admitted, but only as exceptions. 

Among other claimants for the presidential office, at the 
time of the French invasion, was Benito Juarez, a full- 
blood Indian. His claim, whether valid or invalid, ex- 
tended with some pretensions of legality to November, 1865, 
when the time expired by the terms of the Constitution 
from which he professed to hold his authority. The name 
of Benito Juarez would not have been remembered among 
the Mexican presidents but for the intervention of the 
United States through the ministry of Mr. McLane. The 





* Ibid, Vol. II, p. 581-2. ¢ Domenech. 
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idea is abroad that upon the United States rests the entire 
responsibility of the downfall of the empire, of the murder 
of the Emperor, and, of course, of the success of Juarez and 
his bloody ‘liberals.’ Speaking prospectively of the exe- 
cution of the Emperor, M. Le Baron Dupin said in the 
French @pnate on the 18th of June: ‘II faut espérer que 
la voix de l’humanité sera assez puissante pour le prévenir. 
Espérons que les Etats-Unis feront les derniers efforts pour 
conjurer un semblable malheur; car c’est sur eux surtout 
qu’en retomberait la responsabilité.’ This is a very grave 
charge: is ita just one? We shall see. In 1860 the Mex- 
ican Republic was blessed with two presidents ; Miramon, 
conservative, at the capital, and Juarez, liberal, or radical, 
at Vera Cruz. The latter based his claim upon a clause in 
the Constitution of 1857, by which he became provisional 
president in case of the resignation of that functionary. 
But the Constitution of ’57 was abrogated in ’58, and few 
people, in or out of Mexico, knew who was the legitimate 
president, if any existed. The foreign legations in Mexico, 
acknowledged Miramon, but the United States acknow- 
ledged Juarez. The United States Minister, Mr. Forsyth, 
had been trying his hand with the conservative government 
for the purchase of territories lying upon our borders for 
the purpose of ‘ rectifying the frontiers’, and for some other 
trifling matters not necessary to be mentioned here. Not 
succeeding, Mr. Forsyth was recalled, and Mr. McLane 
was sent to take his place. It was left to the discretion of 
Mr. McLane which government he should recognize; and 
as a discreet diplomate, he was not slow to recognize the 
government most ready to come to terms with him, As 
Juarez consented to the ‘ rectification of the frontiers’, &c., 
&c.,in consideration of a loan of $4,000,000 from the United 
States, Mr. McLane discovered in him the real Simon 
Pure of the Mexican presidency. For certain reasons, the 
treaty between the high contracting parties did not reach 
a consummation, but from that day to this, Juarez has been 
the Americo-Mexican president. The people of the country 
were not pleased at this bartering away of Mexican terri- 
tory, and Miramon determined, straitened as he was, to 
11 
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drive Juarez from Vera Cruz, which, with its custom-house, 
was the very fountain of Mexican revenue — setting aside 
of course any derived from the sale of territory. Miramon 
captured Alvarado, and was engaged in besieging Vera 
Cruz. He despatched two vessels with supplies for his 
army, but these two vessels were seized by the J. 8. S. 
Saratoga, whereupon Miramon returned to the capital, 
making proposals to Juarez at the same time to have all 
difficulties settled by peaceful arbitration. His overtures 
were rejected. 

Our great domestic war turned attention from Mexico, 
and Americans scarcely gave that country a thought until 
the gallant legions of France were following the footsteps 
of our army to the ‘ Halls of the Montezumas’. The Empe- 
ror of the French was supposed.to want a colony where he 

. could raise cotton, &c., without depending upon the block- 
aded and devastated States of this country. Now few 
Americans care in the least as to the ruling party in Mex- 
ico, whether it be a red Indian like Juarez — que se tenga 
por blanco — or a French marshal, or an American filibus- 
ter, or a triumvirate of constitutional citizen presidents, 
resembling Cerberus except in this, that every presidential 
head wants to bite off the other two heads; but our politi- 
cians try to make us believe that we are all deeply inter- 
ested, in person, purse, and honor, in the welfare, perpe- 
tuity, and glory, of thé Mexican Republic. No such 
republic ever existed except in name: upon this point we join 
issue with American politicians at large. But to continue. 
When the Gallican barbarians invaded our dear sister Re- 
public, and threatened to destroy her peace, her liberties, 
and all her glorious institutions, our Republican governors 
took the alarm, and called all our people to witness their 
zeal in the cause of freedom,—in Mexico. Mr. Seward’s 
‘little bell’ was rung with such violence that its tinklings 
reached even the astonished ears of the third Napoleon. 
There is no evidence that this potentate ever contemplated 
exchanging Fontainebleau for the Halls of the Montezumas; 
but he found an apparent substitute at the palace of Mira- 
mar. The Mexican people did not object to the new-comer, 
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but the American people —that is, their self-constituted 
spokesmen, did. Mr. Seward was horrified beyond meas- 
ure. It is not for us to say that in a state of mental alien- 
ation caused by his grief, he compromised with the French 
Emperor to recognize the new Mexican Emperor, provided 
the Frenchman would prevent his subjects from furnishing 
ships to Southern rebels. The Southern rebels did not get 
the ships. Wedo not know who inspired Mr. Bigelow, 
United States Minister to France, when he suggested (Oct., 
1865) that the United States would recognize Maximilian, 
so soon as the French troops should be withdrawn. Presi- 
dent Johnson did not support Mr. Bigelow’s suggestion, 
‘but France was informed that she might rely on our 
friendship and neutrality, and on April 5th, 1866, M. 
Drouyn de L’Huys, referring to Mr. Seward’s pledge of - 
non-intervention, informed the Marquis de Montholon, 
Napoleon’s representative in Mexico, that the Emperor had 
decided to withdraw his troops’, &c.* Mr. Seward had 
previously announced that the ‘United States wishes to 
leave the destinies of the people of Mexico in their own 
keeping ’, determining not to interfere with their claim of 
sovereignty and independence. 

It would certainly appear that our government should 
have abstained from any interference between the parties 
contending for supremacy, to wit: the Emperor Maximil- 
ian, conservative, and the dubious President, Juarez, lib- 
eral, or more properly, destructive. But while throwing 
dust in the eyes of the French Emperor, the American gov- 
ernment recognized Juarez as President, even after his 
term of service had expired, and directly and indirectly de- 
nounced Maximilian. Men of position in the United States 
were sent to keep up the failing spirits and forces of the 
Juarists. Thus Major-General Lewis Wallace, (the hero 
of the Monocacy) was sent “to the Rio Grande, and car- 
ried letters to General Carvajal whom he invited to a 
conference at Point Isabel to assure him that he had only 
to come to the United States to get money, and arms, and 





* American Annual Cyclopedia, 1866. 
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all the needful resources, for carrying on the war. Wallace 
brought Carvajal to New York and introduced him to a Mr. 
Woodhouse, a financier of apparently great credit and cap- 
ital. Woodhouse was, it seems, a sort of small counter- 
part of M. John Law, the famous projector of the ‘ Mis- 
sissippi Scheme’, and was to be the factor of the famous 
Mexican bonds, by which the liberal government, and Amer- 
ican bondholders, were to be mutually enriched thenceforth 
and forever. We do not know whether Mr. Woodhouse 
expected to make any thing by the transaction, but in some 
way his good intentions came to nought. While General 
Carvajal was ‘ raising the wind,’ General Ochoa was simi- 
larly engaged at San Francisco, and with like result, 
though he dealt principally with General Fremont. But 
these loans and bonds, ‘airy nothings’ as they were, 
served to keep up the spirits of the disheartened liberals. 

In the meantime, the military chest of the Juarists was 
empty, and the Commissariat never took heed of the mor- 
row ; but what of that? There were real or suspected con- 
servatives all over the country, who had some means ; in- 
deed this very fact was enough to throw suspicion upon any 
one. Why should the defenders of their country want for 
any thing, while people who were no doubt imperialists at 
heart, had houses, and money, and corn, and cattle? The 
liberals adopt 

‘The simple plan, 


That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.’ 


If the reader wants illustrations of their means of getting 
supplies, we may refer, him to the impartial testimony of 
Mr. Bullock’s ‘ Across Mexico in 1864-5.’ One or two 
citations, may answer the immediate purpose: 

‘ Although the hacienda of Zipimeo must bring the pro- 
prietor an income of at least $25,000 per annum, his (resi- 
dent) son was living in a style of which a small farmer in 
England would have been ashamed. For the air of general 
neglect and discomfort which characterized the place, and 
for the miserable deficiency of its resources, our host apolo- 
gized by explaining that, being constantly exposed to the 
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visits of the ‘‘ Chinacos ’’,— one of the various names for 
liberals or Juarists,— who invariably made a clean sweep 
of every thing found on the premises, it was not worth his 
while to surround himself by comforts, which would only 
serve to attract marauders.’(p. 216.) We have italicized 
a passage which shows the ordinary habits of these soldiers 
of the Republic. At the hacienda of Guaracha, Mr. Bul- 
lock luckily found the occupants at home. The mansion 
was a splendid one, but in a ‘naked .condition’, which is 
not surprising, as the larger portion of the time of the oc- 
cupants was taken up ‘in flying backwards and forwards 
from the Juarists.’ The ladies of the family dare not visit 
the haciendas ; the proprietors visit them by stealth. ‘In 
the absence of the proprietor, the estate is managed by the 
administrador, who has a pretty hard time of it, being peri- 
odically carried off by the Chinacos, and dragged about 
until he is ransomed. This vicarious suffering on the part 
of his administrador is a great saving to the proprietor ; for 
where they would ask $10,000 for the ransom of the owner, 
they will let the administrador free for $1,000.’(p. 229.) 

At Jiquilpam, on the 23d of November, 1864, a force of 
300 Zouaves (French) under Col. Clinchant, routed the 
united forces of Arteaga and Echiaggaray, numbering at 
least 3000 strong. ‘The immediate result of this victory 
was most disastrous to the neighborhood. For thenceforth, 
instead of having an organized force to deal with, the peace- 
ful inhabitants were preyed upon by the numerous smaller 
bands, into which the Juarist army was broken up.’ 
(p. 231.) 

It was a common thing for proprietors to agree to give 
the Chinacos hovering about, a specified sum to be left un- 
disturbed ; -but when these robbers were driven off from the 
neighborhood, they would send bands to collect their 
‘dues’, or seize the proprietors, The administrador re- 
ceived the following note while Mr. Bullock was at the 
hacienda: ‘To Sefior don José Guerrero, wherever he may 
happen to be.’ (Don José was often a fugitive — from LIB- 
ERAL justice). ‘My very good Sir, and dear friend: As 
quickly as you can, and with the least delay possible, con- 
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trive to send me three thousand dollars. For if the haci- 
enda refuses to pay this sum for my ransom, I am to be 
shot, as 1 am informed by his excellency, Colonel Don Mag- 
daleno Martinez. I pray you to do your utmost for me. 
Your affectionate friend, who kisses your hand, ‘‘ Juan J. 
Gonsalez.’’’ There was not so much money on the estate, 
and Don Juan might have been now in his ‘mansion in 
the skies,’ but for assistance from a superior functionary 
of the Juarist party. 

These are but instances of the ordinary courses of the 
liberals, and they serve to show how the army lived and 
throve while awaiting material aid from the United States 
The poor devils of soldiers can scarcely be blamed for lives 
of thieving, plunder, and murder, as they had no other 
means of subsistence while Juarez was perpetuating anar- 
chy. The sympathy of ‘the people’ as our politicians 
insisted, was with the liberal soldiers. This is perhaps 
true of a certain portion of the people. In all countries 
where bandits thrive, there is a portion of the community 
in sympathy with them. One more quotation from Bul- 
lock, though a little out of place-in this connexion, will 
tend to illustrate the remarkable Cosas de Méjico: 

In the plains of Appam there was a gang of brigands led 
by a most ferocious murderer, known as Juan Osorio. He 
was caught in a trap by a German resident, ‘ Don Nestor’, 
who knowing the difficulty of holding so artful a villain, 
had him shot at once. ‘ As soon as the life was out of his 
body, Don Nestor, having seen to its being hung on a tree 
in a conspicuous place by the roadside pour encourager les 
autres, went his way to get some refreshment in the nearest 
village. 

‘On his return in the evening to the place of execution, 
he was surprised to find the body carefully laid out at the 
foot of the tree, in an extempore chapelle ardente, and an 
old woman sobbing her heart out over it. Observing Don 
Nestor approaching, the old woman pointed to the corpse, 
and exclaimed through her sobs, ‘‘This was my son. I 
kuow he was a bad one, but he was still my son.’’ ’ 

To come back to the rival parties, and to the non-inter- 
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vention policy of the United States: Juarez being recog- 
nized Chief of State ever since Mr. McLane gave iis vote 
for him, and Maximilian with the assembly of notables 
and all the honest people of Mexico being held to be mere 
negations, (although all the nations of Europe acknowledg- 
ed the de facto government of Maximilian,) it was deemed 
necessary that proper diplomatic relations should be kept 
up with the Indian Chief. In Nov., 1866—(about a year 
after the expiration of Juarez’s legitimate term, if any there 
was)— Mr. Campbell and General Sherman were sent by 
our government to offer the moral support and sympathy 
of the United States to Juarez, under the belief that Maxi- 
milian would soon retire, and that Juarez would require 
such support and sympathy in bringing order out of chaos ; 
and also to offer the military forces of the United States to 
Juarez,* if necessary, to aid him in the restoration of law, 
provided they were offered and accepted in such a manner 
as not to interfere with ‘the jurisdiction of Mexico’, or 
‘violate the laws of neutrality’. The plenipotentiaries 
met the accredited emissaries of Juarez at Tampico, and 
held a council, the result of which was, that a defintte and 
joint plan of action was determined on between the United 
States and Mexico.+ 

President’s messages, resolutions in Congress, diplomatic 
relations, special attentions to Senior Romero, Juarez’s Min- 
ister, public meetings, and all other signs of the times, in- 
formed Juarez and his followers that the United States were 
taking care of the liberal in opposition to the imperial cause. 

Maximilian, who had endeavored to establish a stable 
government in the land whose destinies had been entrusted 
to his keeping by her best citizens, finding himself, after 
the departure of the French, surrounded by insuperable 
difficulties, prepared to leave the country, and abandon the 
thankless office of trying to redeem it. 


* Was this the first offer of arms? We take the following from one of our 
daily papers: ‘ Presipent LincoLn AND JuAREZ.—The Revue des Deux Mondes, 
of Paris, publishes an article on Mexico, by M. de Heratry, containing a letter 
said to be addressed by the late Mr. Lincoln to Juarez, in which the President 
of the United States promises to supply him with arms, money, and men, to 
combat the French intervention.’ 


t American Annual Cyclopedia, 1866. 
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He was on the eve of departure — on the way, in fact — 
when his Ministers besought him, (at Orizaba and at 
Cuernavaca) to remain, as the Mexican people looked to 
him for the restoration (or rather for the institution) of 
peace and order. This determined him to stand by his 
friends and- faithful people to the last. A passage in his 
trial furnishes a point worthy of record. He was called 
upon to acknowledge that he was responsible for all the in- 
flictions upon Mexico since the departure of the French. 
His reply was: ‘No; the responsibility rests with Juarez. 
After the. departure of the French I sent a message to Juarez 
and proposed to him to proclaim a general amnesty, and to 
‘grant a full pardon to all persons attached to me and to the 
imperial cause. Juarez refused, and there was nothing left 
Jor me, but to remain and to do all in my power for the pro- 
tection of a large portion of the Mexican people.’ 

Noblesse oblige, says the French proverb; and Maximil- 
ian illustrated it in his lifeand in his death. Inthe month 
of May, while manfully and successfully defending the 
city of Querétaro, he was betrayed by a trusted Mexican 
officer, Lopez, who received for his base crime twenty 
hiecel dollars. If we may believe a newspaper report, 
his end was a fitting one for such an Iscariot. He is 
said to have fallen by lawless violence. Could mortal 
man, or woman weep over his fate? And what was the 
scene at the official murder of him whom he had betrayed ? 
The people were overwhelmed with grief, expressions of 
disaffection and convulsive sobs were heard throughout the 
city ; and after the deed was done, large numbers of the 
ladies of Querétaro and San Luis Potosi dressed om 
in mourning! Was this for an abhorred tyrant? No; i 
was but a sign that the truest and best hearts in the ie 
were attached to the Emperor, and to his cause. 

Could the United States government have prevented this 
foul murder? This is a question not easily answered. 
The secrets of the conferences held between the agents of 
the United States and the emissaries of Juarez may per- 
haps never be unfolded to the public. At the request of 
all civilization, Mr. Seward sent dispatches to Juar ez ask- 
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ing him to spare the life of his captive. Mr. Seward had 
a right to speak in other language than that of supplica- 
tion to an official who held his power by the aid of the 
United States government. We beg the reader to give a 
moment’s attentién to the following remarks from the N. 
Y. Tribune, July 1: 

‘We trust we do not speak offensively of Mexico when 
we say that but for the United States, this (liberal) triumph 
might have been doubtful. America was always with Jua- 
rez. Resolutions of sympathy were popular in our Jegisla- 
tive assemblies.’........ ...se0se0ee. §To America, therefore, 
more than any other agency, Mexico owes her freedom. As 
allies we ventured to implore Mexico to be generous in her 
triumphs. This voice has not been heeded. Perhaps 
owing to Mr. Seward’s circumlocution it was never heard. 
Certain it is that in spite of the prayers of the American 
nation for the life of Maximilian, he has been executed. 

‘We regard this execution as a disaster to Mexico. 
Whatever may be said of his imperial enterprise, Maximil- 
ian was a liberal and enlightened prince. When Austria 
made him Viceroy of her Italian provinces, he was so gen- 
erous toward conquered Lombardy and Venice tliat he was 
recalled. In Mexico, such a rule as was permitted to him 
showed a progressive statesmanship. He was an accom- 
plished gentleman. The end of his life shows that he was 
a brave and self-denying soldier. To take such a man 
a prisoner in broad day and shoot him, merely because 
he had been unfortunate in war, is a blunder. Todo so in 
defiance of the civilized world, isa crime. To America, it 
is an insult. We merely ask the poor boon of this helpless, 
unfortunate young man’s life, and it is denied. We gave 
Mexico national triumph, and in return, she spurns even 
our counsels of mercy.’ 

The Tribune is right in attributing the success of the 
Juarists to aid from this country ‘more than to i other 
agency.’ It is an error however, to call the triumph of a 
vicious, bloodthirsty, ignorant, and brutal party, a nation- 
al triumph. Never did success bring a nation more nearly 
to its final extinction. 
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It is clear that Mr. Seward had no need to stand upon 
diplomatic delicacy in treating with Juarez; but did the 
Secretary urge him to mercy with honest, earnest purpose? 
Here again a doubtful answer must be given. It is plain- 
ly asserted by a Washington correspondent of a highly re- 
spectable paper published in the city of Baltimore, that 
while Mr. Seward was sending his petition to Juarez for 
the preservation of the life of Maximilian, he was at the 

,8ame time assuring Mr. Romero, the Mexican minister, 
that the fate of the prince was a matter of indifference to 
this government. It is also asserted by the same writer, 
that the despatches sent by Mr. Romero were sent in time 
to neutralise the request made by Seward! We know not 
whether this charge be. true or not, but most of those who 
have read it, consider it to be in keeping with the habit- 
ually tortuous policy of the American Secretary of State. 
That the execution made no unpleasant impression upon 
him, may be inferred from a passage in his Memorandum 
upon relations with our Sister Republic! of July 14: ‘On- 
ly some great national injury, wrong or offense,’ he says, 
‘would justify this government in suddenly assuming a 
hostile, or even an unfriendly attitude towards the Repub- 
lic of Mexico.’ We have italicised two words to show how 
forgiving Mr. Seward is when his prayers are rejected. 

While upon this special part of our subject, an article 
taken from the Esperanza, a paper published at Querétaro, 
of the date of June 20th, fell under our observation, from 
which we take the following passage : 

‘It is known that the President (Juarez) all along was 
inclined to clemency, but our minister at Washington, Se- 
fior Romero, had carried the day, and secured the order 
for his (Maximilian’s) execution, although full stress was 
laid upon the fact of the small majority that had voted in 
favor of, the prisoner’s guilt.’ 

From this it would appear that Juarez was waiting for 
counsel from Washington, which he got from Minister 
Romero. Would this individual have urged the execution 
of Maximilian in the face of an earnest ae from the 
American Secretary of State ? 
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It does not seem that M. Le Baron Dupin spoke unad- 
‘visedly when he implicated the United States with the 
recent horrors in Mexico. ‘ 

We have not thought it necessary to adduce any of the 
proceedings of Congress in regard to Mexican affairs, be- 
cause there is a want of ‘sober second thought’ in that 
body which detracts greatly from the weight of its pro- 
ceedings. Perhaps its future deliberations may be more 
respectable. A famous and authentic Roman historian 
assures us that the ancient Goths of Germany......... 
had a wise custom of debating everything of importance 
to their State twice; that is, once drunk and once sober ; 
drunk, that their councils might not want vigor, and sober 
that they might not want discretion. Our law-makers of 
late years seem to be very slow in getting to the second 
term of their deliberations. 

At public meetings, called in New York, and elsewhere 
for the purpose of getting up a factitious public opinion, it 
was customary to introduce some Mexican orators, who 
depicted most graphically the woes of their country under 
the rule of Maximilian, and its happiness under the rule 
of Juarez, and politicians of his school. These Mexican 
demagogues, being, if possible, far worse than our own, 
find in Juarez the incarnation of enlightened progress, 
while Maximilian was a demon of destruction. Juarez is 
another Washington, God save the mark! and another 
Lincoln! Perhaps it would be right to say that Juarez is 
a representative Mexican, as Washington was a represen- 
tative American in his day, and as Lincoln was, also, more 
recently. Juarez is undoubtedly a representative Mexican. 
One or two citations from Mr. Bullock’s work, the latest 
in our language upon Mexico, from personal observation, 
will show Juarez in his representative character. El Sem- 
inario de Tepic was a very flourishing school visited by our 
author, who was astonished at the proficiency of the 
pupils. ‘During Juarez’s tenure of office, this school, like 
many others throughout the country, was closed.’ (p. 285) 
Juarez was not more favorable to the churches. ‘ From 
an American eye-witness, I learnt that during the early 
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part of the year 1861, it was quite common to see Presi- 
dent Juarez making his round of the churches, and super+ 
intending the work of destruction.’ (p. 82.) 

He sold the ruins and sites to the highest bidders, and 
as his liberal friends had no money, and as the conserva- 
tives refused to bid, he sold to foreign adventurers, and 
squandered the proceeds, ‘Little of the purchase money 
found its way into the public treasury.’ His apologists as- 
serted that he only wanted to take the property from the 
priests to put it in better hands, for the greater advantage 
of the State. ‘This’, says our author, very justly, ‘I 
could not but consider as an exceedingly lame apology, for 
the needy adventurers, without capital, to whom much of 
the property fell, were hardly likely to make a use of it 
which would be profitable to the country at large.’ (p. 84.) 
The liberals were very willing to speculate in church prop- 
erty, but needed the funds. ‘Those who had nothing, be- 
longed to the liberal party, which was really only liberal 
in the sense of wishing to make free with other people’s 
property.’(p. 83.) 

In the Mexican Republic, before it was trodden by the 
soldiers of France, or by Maximilian, there was a general 
air of desolation and ruin due to such Mexicans as Juarez, 
which gives this hero the right to be considered a repre- 
sentative man. 

Were things made worse in this happy republic by Max- 
imilian? Our author visited a model charitable establish- 
ment at Guadalajara, presided over by French Sisters of 
Charity, where infants were taken care of, and industrial 
trades taught to the growing boys and girls. He found a 
flourishing cotton factory at the same place, but the owner 
who, in common with the majority of men of substance in 
the country, had espoused the clerical, reactionary or con- 
servative party, had been driven from the country by the 
Juarists in 1860. Taking advantage of the French occu- 
pation and ‘the cofnparative security of life and property 
consequent thereon’, this gentleman had returned, and 
Mr. Bullock found his works in renewed prosperity. 

Spending a social evening with a respectable family in 
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the same city, he found ‘ that, in common with nine-tenths 
of the well-to-do people throughout Mexico, Seiior Gil 
Romero and his friends were generally favorable to the im- 
perial cause, although the line of conduct which the Em- 
peror was at that moment pursuing towards the clerical 
party, had given them temporary umbrage. Hitherto — 
unhappily for the general well-being of the country — the 
landed and moneyed aristocracy has held itself almost en- 
tirely aloof from politics, which have been a monopoly of 
lawyers and unscrupulous adventurers......... However, 
now that a respectable government has been established, it 
is to be hoped that they (merchants, manufacturers, land 
owners) will come forward and lend it an active support.’ 
(p. 276:) . 

The British Consul General in Mexico called upon the 
various vice®consuls in regard to the growth, &c., of cotton. 
From the return of the vice-consul at Mazatlan, ‘it will 
be seen there was more than eight times as much land under 
cotton in that district in the year 1864, as in 1863, This 
increase is, no doubt, mainly to be attributed to the in- 
creased feeling of security occasioned throughout the coun- 
try by the establishment of what the Americans speak of 
as ‘‘ the so-called empire.” ’(p. 320.) 

The evidence borne by this author corresponds with the 
passages cited throughout his entire work, and there is no 
indication from beginning to end of any partialities or pre- 
judices for or against the rival claimants to authority. 
The conclusion then is inevitable that Maximili&n was in 
the way of restoring order and civilization in Mexico, while 
Juarez was but perpetuating anarchy and disorder. Schools, 
churches, agriculture, manufactures and commerce, were 
reviving and prospering wherever the Emperor had sway ; 
and each and all of them were brought to ruin, whenever 
and wherever Juarez and his Chinacos were masters. 

We may now recur to the Republic before the days of 
Ndpoleon III and Maximilian; to the time when Mexico 
was independent and free, and making progress, as the 
demagogues tell us, in the glorious way of modern civiliza- 
tion. We will take the reader to the Elysian fields so 
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vaunted by the liberal orators of Mexito. In 1824 the Re- 
public was fairly established, and in 1864, as has been said, 
the records showed forty-six changes in the presidential 
chair! If the reader has any familiarity with the news- 
paper publications of the age, he will remember that he 
scarcely ever saw a record of foreign affairs without a no- 
tice of a pending or a progressing ‘ revolution in Mexico.’ 
Let him look over an article on Mexico in any journal at 
hand, British, French, Spanish, or American, and he will 
always find the old story repeated. The war was for the 
most part between the conservatives and the radicals under 
various appellations, the conservatives being otherwise 
clericals, Atrasados, &c., while the radicals were liber- 
als, Progresistas, &c. 

Some very respectable periodicals charge all the wars 
upon the conservative, or church party. Thé amount of 
it seems to be that this party generally held a large por- 
tion of the property of the country, and would not volun- 
tarily share with the liberals. It cannot be denied that 
church property should be at least as sacred as any other. 
This seems to be admitted among all civilized nations. 
The radicals may think they could make better use of such 
property if it were in their hands, but this does not exactly 
justify their appropriating it by force. It is a most important 
question at the present day how far there should be any union 
between church and State: for ourselves we prefer to see 
them respectively upon an independent footing, but there 
are grea@ifficulties in the way of violent severance. It is 
according to the custom of nations, ancient and modern, 
Christian and Pagan, Catholic and Protestant, to keep up 
a close association or union. Nations infinitely more en- 
lightened and prosperous than Mexico, do now maintain 
and always have maiatained it. ‘The radicals wish to break 
up this connexion, and they care not with what violence, 
nor at what cost. We have seen Juarez zealously demol- 
ishing churches with this intention. The liberals, in fact, 
have drawn their inspirations from the French philosoph- 
ers of the last century, who were by no means safe guides 
in such matters. But even if church and State dissolve all 
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connexion, which in Mexico they must do if that country 
ever comes into the possession of the United States —an 
event maxime deflendus, for us—chrrch property as all 
other property must remain sacred ; that is, must remain 
in the hands of those who possess the proper titles. 

f the clergy have any undue privileges, these privileges 
may be curtailed without depriving the individuals them- 
selves of life, liberty, or property.” No one can blame them 
for not throwing themselves and their possessions into the 
arms of their liberal enemies, whatever other causes of 
blame may rest upon them. 

It is much more rational to believe that the radicals are 
the perpetual agitators and disturbers of the peace than 
that the clergy and their political friends are. Men 
of property are always pacifically inclined in the very 
nature of things, and the conservative party, which in- 
cludes, with the higher clergy, nearly all the men of capi- 
tal, landowners, merchants and manufacturers in the 
country, can not be revolutionary. 

The liberals, having as a rule nothing to lose, are very 
willing to perpetuate war and discord upon any pretext, 
that they may rise to the surface, and float thereupon as 
they often do temporarily, to the destruction of all honest 
and stable interests. 

We are far from asserting that the conservative party 
has been always blameless: we mean to assert nothing 
more than that it is infinitely more favorable to the pre- 
servation of order than is the liberal party. 

It must be evident to the reader, and to all acquainted 
with Mexican affairs, that the Church has lost its influence 
over a large portion of the most active spirits of Mexico — 
many of whom, erroneously enough, identify the Church 
with the Church party. The Zsprits forts on the liberal 
side have drawn their inspirations, as we have already 
said, from the French philosophers. They are therefore 
hostile to the Church, in the very broadest sense; that is, 
to the whole theory and practice of christianity. 

It might be supposed that as the Church cannot unite 
the Mexican leaders in any bond of unity, some more pro- 
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gressive body, as a powerful secret society, might have a 
better influence. This too has been duly tried. Two of 
the most violent parties that ever ravaged the land were 
rival masonic bodies, known respectively as the Escoceses, 
and the Yorkinos. ‘The prospect of tranquillity which 
was held out by the complete liberation of the count 
(from Spain) and organization of the government, (A. D. 
1824-5) was soon interrupted by the violence of parties, 
The animosities of the Escoceses and Yorkinos resulted in 
acts of outrage and bloodshed, and the land has been dis- 
tracted with civil war.’* 

Now if neither the Church, nor the Church party, nor 
the liberals or progresistas, nor secret associations, nor 
‘presidents, nor armies, can keep the peace in Mexico for 
two or three consecutive years under any circumstances,— 
it is a clear case of ‘ something rotten’ in that country. 
It is surely not the rottenness of age, but pourriture avant 
maturité. Some of our newspapers have suggested that 
an enlightened Protestantism was the one thing necessary 
for the successful construction and preservation of the Mex- 
ican republic. The suggestion does not find its support in 
historical facts. Catholicity, freemasonry, free thinking 
and its political philosophy, have failed, indeed, in making 
a Republic out of the materials in Mexico, where eight or 
nine-tenths of the population are of pure or mixed Indian 
blood ; but it is not yet shown in what country Protestant- 
ism, with all its vast resources, has reared a fabric of Chris- 
tian civilization, of a republican or any other form of gov- 
ernment, from the base of a barbarous or savage people. 
Some other factor is yet required. 

The republic is undoubtedly rotten: was it ever ripe? 
Is it worthy of American intelligence to be keeping up a 
perpetual outcry about the preservation of the Mexican Re- 
public? The writer ventures the assertion that he can ad- 
duce, from the various works mentioned at the head of this 
article, a thousand instances, from authors of all shades 
of political proclivities, to show that Mexico never was'a 
Republic except in name. Mr. Waddy Thompson found 
among the people a devoted attachment to the word ‘ Re- 
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public’, ‘but I greatly fear’, he says, ‘they are not alto- 
gether capable of laying wisely the broad and deep foun- 
dations of such a government as would be suited for their 
peculiar circumstances.’* ‘Public opinion in Mexico to 
all practical purposes, means the opinion of the army 
the army has never done anything else than to make revo- 
lutions.’ It required reduction: ‘Let the army be re- 
duced to not more than 5000 men (then 40,000 strong) ; 
the privates would be rejoiced to be released from a service 
into which they were carried by force, and let the officers 
be disbanded, and go to work of some sort, and for the 
first insurrectionary word or act, be garroted, not shot, that 
would be too good for them. The army of the vice-regal 
government did not exceed 10,000 men ; can it be that a 
despotism is less a government of force than a republic ?’ 
‘The destiny of Mexico is in her own hands; the present 
state of things cannot last much longer. No people can 
endure such misrule, tumult, and anarchy.’ In those 
days, too, the church was robbed for the good of the state: 
‘ The large estates and possessions of the banished Jesuits 
have supplied the government with very large sums, but 
these with the mine of Fresnillo, have all been sold, and 
the money wasted.’ Large estates had been plundered 
with the same patriotic motives under the pretext that the 
proprietors were usually favorable to the old monarchical 
government. ‘The maxim of Juvenal,’ says Mr. Thomp- 
son, ‘Quantum quisquis habet in urbe, tantum habet et 
fidei,’ is as true now as when the line was written. A new 
ruler, or prince, according to Machiavel, ought to advance 
the poor and impoverish the rich, and what is said of 
David may be said of him, ‘he filled the hungry with good 
things and the rich he sent away empty.’ The Mexican 
revolutionists resembled David in one-half of what is said 
of him — but only in that half.’ 

Other instamces may be cited to prove that Mexico did 
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t+ We must correct the derivation of the quotation which is taken from the 
Magnificat: ‘Esurientes implevit bonis; et divites dimisit inanes.’ (St. Luke 
I, 53.) The application, however, as Mr. Thompson makes it, cannot be cor- 
rected. ° 
12 
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not take her first lessons in grief and desolation when 
Maximilian transformed the Republic into an empire. Dr. 
McSherry tells us, ‘The Mexican government sits like an 
incubus upon the people, doing nothing for their welfare, 
and the elders of the people look back with regret to the 
old régime. They say it is a mockery to speak of the 
Mexican Republic ; that they have the burdens of monarchy 
‘ without its stability. That abuses abounded during the 
time of the vice-regal sway is admitted, yet in those days 
it appears there was greater security for life and property. 
The scientific establishments planted and fostered then, 
have now dwindled into insignificance; the great high- 
ways and bridges are in the state in which the Republic 
found them, except for the ravages of time and war. It 
matters little what a government is called, the spirit of a 
Republic exists not here Mexico to become a Re- 
public wants regeneration, wants a People, for there is 
nothing in the land deserving that appellation. The mid- 
dle classes (that body politic that gives strength and stabil- 
ity to States) are but fragmentary ; great land-holders and 
princely merchants represent the aristocracy. The army, 
the church, shopkeepers, artisans, &c., and adventurers, 
and place-seekers of all kinds fill up the space between the 
ricos hombres, and the peons of the soil.’* And again: 
“The better classes of this city are by no means very de- 
sirous of peace. They dread the day of the evacuation by 
the American troops. They would gladly pay the expenses 
- of our army to keep it among them. They have no respect 
for their own government, declaring they only know it by 
its extortions, and not by any protection it gives them. 
The rulers are but too commonly unprincipled adventurers, 
pushing their own fortunes at the expense of the honor and 
welfare of the nation. Many of the best citizens decline 
.all connexion with the government rather than sanction 
evils they could not control. Demagogvfes fill the high 
places, and fatten on the suffering State. To drive them 
.off is to invite another swarm yet more hungry. ‘ We all 
feel and know this’’, said an intelligent gentleman to me, 
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‘and we devise remedies simple enough in design, but dif- 
ficult of execution. Like the rats who agreed to protect 
themselves from the stealthy incursions of puss by putting 
~ @ bell around her neck, the plans are unexceptionable, but 
{Quien va poner el cascabel al gato? Who is to bell the 
cat?’’? There is the difficulty. The army belongs to the 
government or faction in power-; the people can do nothing 
but bear the fleece for the shearers. Thus industry is par- 
alyzed and honest labor contemned ; for who will go to the 
pains to accumulate, to be marked for plunder by profes- 
sional robbers, or robbers by virtue of their government 
commissions? Misrule enjoys a perpetual ascendancy, with 
rare exceptions, from the highest to the lowest function- 
aries.’ Special instances then follow, showing the ascend- 
ancy of robbers over the police ; violations of common 
honesty on the part of justices of the Supreme Court; de- 
frauding of proprietors by overseers ; plundering estates by 
military companies, &c., &c. ‘Many good, nay, the best, 
citizens desire annexation, or connexion with our govern- 
ment on any terms. They declare they see no prospect, 
near or remote, of peace, law, and order under their own 
rulers. The instances I have given of bad laws and the 
worse administrations of them are precisely as I have 
them from the most reliable sources among this unhappy 
people*’* 

Prescott, in a critical review of Mad. Calderon’s Life in 
Mexico, which he considered the most entertaining work ever 
written upon that country, in speaking of its many peculi- 
arities, says: ‘Its swarms of Leéperos, the lazzaroni of the 
land ; its hordes of almost legalized banditti who stalk 
openly in the streets and render the presence of an armed 
escort necessary to secure a safe drive into the environs of 
the capital; its whole structure of society, in which a Re- 
publican form is thrown over institutions as aristocratic, 
and castes as nicely defined, as in any monarchy in Europe ; 
in short its marvellous inconsistencies and contrasts in cli- 
mate, character of the people and face of the land, undoubt- 
edly make modern Mexico one of the most prolific, original, 
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and difficult themes for the study of the traveller.’ Thus 
we hear of banditti — legalized or not — from all quarters. 
Mad. Calderon informs us that a veteran administrador, who 
had had divers conflicts with the robbers, sent a special 
message to the government authorities that he, too, intend- 
ed to join a band of robbers, as they were the only class of 
people whom the government protected ! 

While writing this portion of this article, and observing, 
day by day, what is said in our most respectable papers 
upon Mexican affairs, we fell upon an interview between 
Mr. Romero, the Mexican Minister, and certain other per- 
sons, from the report of which we cite the following: 
‘ Washington, July 29. A committee of ‘‘ Post No. 1, of 
the Grand Army of the Republic’”’ Association this after- 
noon presented Sefior Romero with a set of resolutions con- 
gratulatory of Mexican Liberal successes. The Mexican 
Minister replied at some length, coinciding with the com- 
mittee in the sentiment that French intervention in Mexico 
was but one incident in the attempt to overthrow popular 
. government and free institutions on this continent.’ If the 
Mexican government illustrates to these gentlemen, the 
Minister and the committee of ‘ Post No. 1’, the workings 
of ‘ popular government and free institutions’, we can only 
say that we would leave them in the full enjoyment of such 
content as they might derive from them, but we would, 
ourselves, beg to be excused from any participation therein. 
Any book of travels in Mexico will give ample illustrations 
of the results of such so-called popular government and free 
institutions. Take instances from the work of Mr. La- 
trobe, an English traveller. The Mexicans love music. 
An Italian opera troupe had been invited to entertain the 
people of the capital, with an assurance of a certain sum 
from the government, if the receipts from the regular pa- 
tronage fell short of that sum. They did fall short, and 
the government was called upon to fulfil its contract. It 
sent only passports to every member of the company, with 
advice to move off immediately. ‘This was poor satisfac- 
tion ; but singers are proverbially unfortunate in Mexico. 
There was, for example, Garcia, who, while travelling, was 
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set upon by banditti and pillaged, even to his snuff box, 
diamond ring, and pantaloons; after which, the robbers 
insisted that he should sing for them. He did so—and 
was hissed most obstreperously by his lawless auditory ! 
It is said that he had borne the pillaging with becoming 
temper, but the hissing he never forgot or forgave.’* 

Parties are always warring over the Constitution, altering, 
amending, abolishing, revising, &c. ‘The instant that the 
struggle is at an end by the defeat of one party, the other 
takes advantage of its victory to crush their humbled adver- 
sary by confiscation, exile, and domestic oppression. 

‘Unhappy Mexico! No sooner has a goverfiment seemed 
to be fairly seated and felt itself called to exercise author- , 
ity, and to enforce the laws, but some discontented partisan 
runs off to a distance from the capital, gets a band of mal- 
contents together, sets up a ‘grito’, or bark, to give warn- 
ing that something is brewing: follows it up in due time 
by a pronunciamento against the existing rulers; proposes 
a modification of the constitution, and collecting an army, 
makes a dash at the _metropolis....,... It would fill a vol-- 
ume, and _ be a perfect jest-book to give a histery of all the 
changes experienced by this couatry since the expulsion of 
the Spaniards, and the real intentions, ends, and charac- 
ters of those by whom they have been brought about.f 

A jest-book! Caramba! The ‘changes’ are no jest to 
the capitalists and to the working classes, whatever they 
may be to the factious leaders. As to the state of the coun- 
try during Mr. Latrobe’s sojourn, the President and Vice- 
President were at couteau tiré with each other, and several 
generals were issuing independent pronunciamentos against 
the government in general, and each other in particular, 
all, to be sure, in the interest of popular government and 
free institutions ! 

‘Among other signs of the weakness of the existing 
government, the neglect and decay of many of the public 
institutions is not to be overlooked. 

‘The importance of the mint to the revenues of the 
country, renders its maintenance an object of state policy, 
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but the. university, the museum, the public library, the 
splendid minervia, or schools of the mines; many of the 
noble hospitals of Spanish foundation, and the academy of 
arts, were at the time of our visit in a state of general ne- 
glect shameful to the government and people To go 
into the details of these matters would be to write a book 
instead of a letter’ .* 

Shall we bring forward more witnesses? They all give 
the same kind of evidence of the glories of the Mexican 
republic. Robbers are always the head men. Mr. Robert- 
son was about leaving Perote for the capital, when ‘a tall, ° 
dirty, assassin-looking fellow’ offered the services of self 
and squad as a guard for the diligencia in its dangerous 
course. The offer was accepted by an intelligent foreigner 
who was conversant with the cosas de Méjico. ‘I have en- 
gaged these men, you see, Mr. Robertson ’, said he, en route, 
‘for although they take the title of national guards, they 
are, in reality, gentlemen of the road, and I think on the 
whole it is best to pay them in their former capacity ’. (p. 
309). A Mexican general, traveling in company with his 
wife-and family, could not disguise his terrors.t 

Capt. Lyon, whose visit was made in the earliest days 
of the republic, found less general demoralization perhaps 
than subsequent travelers, though his accounts are far from 
flattering. He calls the Rancheros the ‘honest yeomen of 
the country’; and he always found the arrieros, or mule- 
teers obliging, honest and brave. These two classes seem 
yet to maintain their good character. Otherwise Captain 
Lyon tells us that during the wars of independence, ‘ law 
and justice gave place to the dictates of the various leaders 
of the prevailing parties, and almost all trace of that dis- 
tributive justice which was strictly attended to by the 
Spaniards had disappeared when Mexico found herself 
free’.t The Mexican congress made efforts to effect re- 
forms, but,-as the world knows, without success. . 

Yet, while we maintain ‘that the government is but a 
caricature of a republic, we freely admit that -there are 
many people in that country, of high and low degree, 
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worthy of our respect and sympathy. But in the general 
demoralization which has attended the ‘triumph’ of the 
republic from the first day of its history to this hour, these 
people, that is, the honest and meritorious, have been ex- 
cluded, as the rule, from all places of political power and 
influence. There are good people in Mexico, — but there 
is no MEexIcAN PEOPLE; there is no Mexican Nation; there 
is no Mexican Repusiic. The component elements are too 
heterogenous for a republican form of government. Let 
it be remembered that a vast majority of the population is 
compose of Indians ; Indios mansos, civilized, and Indios 
bravos, savage, the best of whom are as unfit to form a civ- 
ilized government as the negroes of our Southern States ; 
and the fact will explain itself, why Mexico is not, and 
cannot be, a prosperous and orderly republic. The mixed 
races there require a strong arm over them, not to crush, 
but to protect them. If the most enlightened people, as 
the French, cannot maintain and live under a republican 
government, how can it be expected of semi-barbarous 
Mexico? Our own republic started into existence under 
the most favorable circumstances known in history, but 
while not yet as old as some of its citizens, it seems as un- 
stable as the house built upon the sand. It.amounts then 
to a pure absurdity to make an American outcry about the 
preservation of the Mexican republic. It is of importance 
to the welfare of the United Stages that so near a neighbor 
as Mexico should have a stable and orderly government ; 
the name by which it may be known is a matter of no im- 
portance to us whatever. 

A strong government in Mexico which would punish 
revolutionists, traitors, and robbers, commissioned or non- 
commissioned, not in a spirit of vengeance, but in a spirit 
of even-handed justice, for the protection of the weak 
against the strong, of the industrious against the plunder- 
ing, of the peaceful against the violent, would with a very 
small but well disciplined military force, be able to restore, 
or institute order there in less than five years. There is 
much good material among the people of that country if 
rightly developed. Travellers too frequently are led to 
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superficial and erroneous judgments, as if all Mexicans 
were represented by the most lawless and ignorant portions 
of them. These last only represent the evils resulting from 
a wrong form, or if the reader prefer, misapplied form, 
of government. 
. There are large bodies of men in Mexico who would give 
in their adhesion to any form of government haying a com- 
manding show of power and stability. The Rancheros, 
whom Capt. Lyon calls the ‘ honest yeomanry’, might be 
made immediate supporters of any good government. We 
know not what Juarez has made of them, but up to his 
term of anarchy, they made the most favorable impression 
upon travelers. When M. Von Tempsky was wounded in 
an encounter with robbers, he found refuge at a ‘ cluster of 
houses inhabited by rancheros with their families. We 
were most kindly received, as is always the case when the 
traveller goes to ask the hospitality of the real rancheros’.* 
He thought them the most honest and most estimable 
people in Mexico. These men with the capitalists of the 
country, the higher clergy, and all the intelligent and in- 
dustrious classes, would rally upon any strong government 
that would preserve order and protect life and property. 
All the hombres de bien want a strong-handed and firm 
government. It has been fully shown that the republic has 
brought and perpetuated nothing but anarchy. Until the 
whole mass of the population is changed there is no possi- 
bility of its bringing any thing better. Maximilian, if 
let alone, would have improved matters ; he could not have 
made them worse. It was a cruel thing on the part of the 
United States to deprive the Mexicans of their only hope: 
What had they to fear from the success of the Emperor? 
Nothing. If their superior government by its humane 
and enlightened policy binds its people together in the 
bonds of a true and cordial union, they could easily afford 
to defy not only imperial Mexico but imperial France, and 
imperial Austria, for that matter, all combined. But the 
fact is, not one American had the least apprehension of any 
aggression from that quarter. The only apprehension was, 
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that with good strong government on the borders ( which 
is what the United States should chiefly desire) the whole 
boundless continent ‘might not be ours.’ The design of suc- 
cessful filibustering in a neighboring country, which is, to 
be kept in a state of disorganization for the accomplish- 
ment of their purposes, is neither creditable to the United 
States, nor is it promising for the welfare of their citizens. 

We may say withal, that while the mixed races of Mex- 
ico are incapable of forming any stable government, they 
might easily be formed into an orderly and well governed 
people. Can mixed races ever thrive with an equal divi- 
sion of political power in the same state? It is very 
doubtful. The negroes of Liberia have not unwisely made 
it a part of their organic law, that no whites shall have 
political power among them. There was order in New 
Spain while the European Spaniard had exclusive domina- 
tion ; there has been no order since. It may be said that 
the Spaniard was a tyrant; but the intelligence of the 
world admits that the tyranny of one is better than the 
tyranny of the many, and that the most tyrannical goverh- 
ment is better than anarchy. 

An able chief of state, under any title, with twenty 
thousand well disciplined and well paid troops at his com- 
mand, could bring order out of chaos. The robbers could 
be suppressed, and thus the landed proprietors could teturn 
in peace and security to their haciendas, forming a body of 
respectable and influential rural gentry, with the greatest 
advantage to themselves and to the state. Industry would 
spring up every where, under protection, for it would meet 
with a ready reward. The dilapidated churches, and the 
closed schools, would be again open for worship and in- 
struction. The clergy are probably as ready as the other 
best citizens to enter upon reforms. It may be observed 
that while the priests are spoken of, in general, in terms 
of depreciation by travellers, yet wherever there is ac- 
quaintance made and personal intercourse established, the 
impression made by the higher clergy, at least, is almost 
uniformly favorable. 

All classes have their good points. Waddy Thompson, 
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in speaking of the ladies, says they are not remarkable for 
beauty, but ‘their manners are perfect; and in the great 
attributes of the heart, affection, kindness, and benevolence, 
they have no superiors . I think that in another, 
and the most important point in the character of woman, 
they are much slandered. I am quite sure there is no city 
in Europe of the same size where there is less immorality.’ 
(p. 162.) 

Among the lower orders, however, there is a large amount 
of marrying, detras de la Iglesia, without the sanction of 
the church. 

Mr. Thompson testifies to honest dealing generally on 
the part of shopkeepers, &c., and to a more diffused educa- 
tion than he expected to find among the common pevple. 
He often saw the ragged Léperos reading in the streets — 
and ‘I had not a-servant during my residence in Mexico 
who did not read and write — neither very well, is it true, . 
but quite as well, or better than the same class in this 
country.’(p. 182.) Although a very partial friend to the 
Téxan prisoners in Mexico at the time of his mission, Mr. 
T. bears spontaneous testimony to the kindness with which 
they were treated by the Mexican people—not by their 
government. When the prisoners were released, the peo- 
ple gave them money, clothes, food, and words of kindness 
‘inste@d of jeers and insults I could not refrain 
from asking myself whether if the people of any other 
country had invaded ours and been made prisoners, they 
would under like circumstances have passed through such 
a crowd, not only without insult, but with such demonstra- 
tions of kindness and sympathy.’(p. 93.) 

Have we not said enough to show that the Mexican Re- 
public is a caput mortuum which may be galvanized into 
making hideous features, indeed, but which can never be 
brought to life? And have we not also shown that there 
is good material in Mexico, if well handled? To such a 
neighbor every honest man in America should wish the 
United States to be generous, even to letting the better 
classes invite some potent stranger in to rule all, and to 
give order to all. 
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Beyond foreign intervention of a direct kind, there may 
be one other hope for Mexico, also from foreign intervention 
indirectly ; and that is, in a gradual immigration from the 
world abroad, so that the immigrants, or their children, 
may take the governing power in their own hands. This 
desirable result may occur in a life-time, or in the lapse of 
ages, or never, and speculation upon it we may leave now 
among the many other misty, dubious, indicible, cosas de 
Mejico! 





Art. VII.—1. Modern Inquiries : Classical, Professional and 
Miscellaneous. By Jacob Bigelow, M.D. Boston: 1867. 


2. The Culture Demanded by Modern Life ; A Series of Ad- 
dresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scientific Educa- 
tion ; with an Introduction on Mental Discipline in Educa- 
tion. By E. L. Youmans. New York: 1867. 


3. Inaugural Address Delivered to the University of St. An- 
drews, Feb. 1st, 1867. By John Stuart Mill, Rector of 
the University. 


Toward the close of a life lengthened out far beyond the 
usual span, Dr. Bigelow, who is introduced to us by his 
title-page as ‘late President of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences and late a Professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity,’ has favored the world from the oracular centre of 
Boston with a volume of ‘ Modern Inquiries’, which range 
in date from the respectable antiquity of 1812 to 1866. 
For more than half a century then, has Dr. Bigelow been 
thinking aloud or at all events maundering aloud about 
thinking; and the book has been cited as a remarkable ex- 
ample of intellectual vigor prolonged to advanced years, 
With his professional essays we have nothing to do; and we 
can afford to pass over the sputterings of political venom 
which he has bottled up for the benefit of the Southern 
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people. The Southern people in the utter misery of 1867 
care as little for the prophet of the Boston Daily Advertiser 
as they did in the hopeful glow of 1862. What concerns 
us immediately in the book, is the vivacious ignorance with 
which the old gentleman assails the study of the classics ; 
and even that would not rouse us, if it were not an indica- 
tian of the concerted movement which is making against 
the whole scheme of higher education. In such an onset 
we should not expect to see so aged a warrior. Old men 
are generally content to praise the past. ‘A mon dge’, 
said a distinguished Frenchmen, ‘ on ne lit pas, on relit ’— 
but here we have one, who is evidently proud that ‘ he has 
been swept along with the progress of the age, and has be- 
come disciplined in some measure to replace delightful 
visions with arduous and growing realities.’ But although 
we accord the respect that is due to an old age, which keeps 
alive its sympathies with the living and moving present, 
and calls for more intellectual light while the shades of the 
last darkness are drawing round, still we must not allow 
our judgment to be warped by our admiration. We do 
not say— 
Turpe senex miles, turpe senilis amor— 

but we must see that the gray-beard is battling on the right 
side, and that his love is not impure or silly. Few minds 
show a symmetrical growth: advance in one direction 
is often purchased at great expense in another, and the 
larger the growth the greater in many cases the deformity. 
An old man who keeps abreast of his age in one respect is 
almost necessarily behind it in another; and Dr. Bigelow, 
who is enamoured of the developments of the physical 
science of the present day, sees little solid worth in classi- 
cal studies, as they were pursued fifty or sixty years ago, 
when Ticknor and he ‘lay on the carpet and read Homer 
together’, when the middle voice was a mystery without 
end, and the first and second aorists were like unto the 
great horn and the little horn of an apocalyptic beast. 
When Dr. Bigelow left off the study of Latin and Greek, 
the new light of classical philology had not begun to shine 
on this country, and the department had not been lifted 
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from its former low level and settled, firm and high, on a 
foundation too solid to be undermined, too lofty to be bat- 
tered down. The classical philologian of the present day 
is not a mere grinder of vocables, not a mere monger of 
paradigms. Elegant quotations no longer make the true 
‘scholar’, nor is a man’s taste measured by ejaculatory ad- 
miration, by his euge and belle. Dr. Bigelow. is simply 
fighting the shadows of the past, and shutting his eyes to 
the advance of studies, which are far from being ‘ unpro- 
gressive.’ What handle the melancholy treadmill system 
of the English schools may lend him, we do not care. The 
whole department | is not to be judged by its:most backward 
representatives. 

The text from which Dr. Bigelow has undertaken to 
preach against his own conception of classical studies, is the 
old and much abused aphorism ‘art is long and life is short’, 
which Goethe has fitly put into the mouth of the ‘ Philis- 
tine’ Wagner in his memorable dialogue with Faust. The 
true lesson which it ought to teach in these times is the 
importance of making the art more effective. When it 
leads to despairing acquiescence in ignorancé or to a wilful 
retrenchment of the means of culture, we heartily wish 
that the Greek doctor to whom the saying is attributed had 
spared us a compound pill of such unwholesome operation. 
Indeed we have very little patience with this cry about the 
limit of life and the limit of culture; and Stuart Mill may 
well express his astonishment at the narrow views of so 
many who profess to furnish theories of education. He 
may well enlarge on ‘this strangely limited estimate of 
what it is possible for human beings to learn, resting on a 
tacit assumption that they are already as efficiently taught 
as they ever can be. So narrow a conception not only 
vitiates.our idea of education but actually, if we receive it, 
darkens our anticipations as to the future progress of man- 
kind.’ What we want is.not less Latin and Greek, but less 
waste of time in learning or pretending to learn Latin and 
Greek. We want improved methods of teaching — and in 
order to get better methods we want better teachers. Wg 
want teachers who have a living and breathing knowledge 
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of the language which they profess to teach, a knowledge 
which the learnér can bathe in as well as drink. What 
constitutes the difficulty of acquiring Latin as compared 
with French, Greek as compared with German? Not 
merely the difference of antique conception and modern, 
not merely the difference between the order of the words, 
not merely the more subtle modulation of the inflections,— 
it is the lack of teachers thoroughly possessed of their sub- 
ject, fervid in their love of the vocation, affluent in illus- 
tration, watchful, inventive, — teachers, that will force the 
scholar out of the apathetic humdrum of exercise-book and 
grammar, now exacting a microscopic examination of the 
picture of antique life, now passing in rapid review the 
great characteristic outlines. But such teachers would be 
geniuses. Yes, and we need geniuses to divine the way to 
better methods and save the department from the oppro- 
brium of disproportioned toil, so that it shall no longer be 
said with any semblance of truth that ‘for a period vary- 
ing from seven-to ten years (four years in college and from 
three to six pe preparation) we keep young men under a 
course of instruction in Latin and Greek, and at the end of 
that time, they are unable in any proper sense to read 
either the one or the other.’ * 

But while we admit that the chief defect is in the man- 
ner rather than the matter of instruction, we are far from 
asserting that the only fault lies there. We frankly ac- 
knowledge that much is included in the scheme of classical 
education that might be better omitted. This acknow- 
ledgement is not so easy for a professional man to make be- 
cause it is not so easy for a professional man to look at his 
especial department simply as a branch of general culture, 
which must not be suffered to grow to a disproportioned 
height or breadth. Instead of being one of a hundred 
windows, his particular casement seems to him to let in all 
light and to give scope to all vision. Seeing as he does 
how the vitality of his subject exhibits itself in the remotest 
and most delicate tissues of its organism, he is prone to 

edwell too much on the more minute and subtle ramifica- 
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tions, because to his mind the strength of the principle is 
made perfect in weakness. Hence the charge of ‘ unprac- 
tical’ teaching, of hobby-horse specializing; hence the 
contempt which the popular mind entertains for the sense 
of professors generally. Now while the popular mind has 
no right to dictate to the higher intellect wherewithal that 
intellect shall occupy its own powers,* it has a right to re- 
ject claims of like devotion to the specialities of science or 
literature. For instance, a man can be a classical scholar 
in a very good and high sense without possessing any fa- 
cility in scribbling elegiacs or alcaics, and without even a 
hearing acquaintance with Serenus Sammonicus or Didy- 
mus Chalcenterus. We cannot approve of spending any 
time whatever, except for some specific, professional pur-— 
pose in reading authors that would not be worth reading 
unless they were written in Latin and Greek. Away with 
Marcus Manilius, Valerius Flaccus, Silius Italicus and tous 
ces garcons la, as Scaliger called them with deserved con- 
tempt; and we earnestly hope that professors of Latin do 
not generally deem themselves bound to reach, as poor Ad- 
dison considered himself bound to quote, these vapid pro- 
ductions, any more than a professor of English would 
esteem it his duty to go through Glover’s Leonidas or 
Boker’s Lyrics. Nay, if we might whisper it, there are 
not a few pages in the opera omnia of that Turveydrop of 
Latin style, Marcus Tullius Chickpea, which a man might 
be forgiven for skipping ; how much more such literature 
as that we have just mentioned for which, the longest life 
would be too short. Nor can we feel astonishment or re- 
seitment when reformers declaim against the fearful waste 
of time in the classical schools of England, in which the 
prime of boyhood is spent over the composition of execray 
ble Greek and Latin verses to the exclusion of other valua- 
ble matter even in the domain of the classics themselves. 
In order that one boy may improve a knack at versification, 
five hundred are sent out without a decent knowledge of 





*In der Kunst, 
Wie im Leben, kann das Volk 
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Latin prose composition, so that ‘wt Anglus ’—that is to say, 
‘ you cannot expect better Latin from an Englishman ’—is a 
standing sneer among foreign scholars. And what is the 
residuum for the five hundred? A knowledge of quantity? 
Why the quantity may be learned by the ear without any 
trouble, if the teacher be competent; and at any rate, so long 
as the absurd English pronunciation is in vogue, the quan- 
tity tells practically on the penult only. An appreciation 
of poetical beauty? Why, any boy that has an ear for the 
rhythm of language can readily catch the music of the 
most varied metrical structures, under the guidance of a 
duly qualified preceptor. If the ear be denied by nature, 
then the enjoyment is denied and ‘ there an end.’ 

But while we concede the necessity of reasonable limita- 
tions, such reformers as Dr. Bigelow have inscribed 
‘Thorough’ on their standards. Dr. Bigelow is for elim- 
inating the classical element from popular education, and 
for reducing it to a minimum in the higher institutions of 
learning. Toward Latin he seemgga little more tolerant, 
and he has actually condescended himself to ventilate sun- 
dry battle-flag Latin quotations ; but Greek is the Carthage 
of this Cape UVod Cato, and he boldly announces his belief 
that ‘if the study of Greek should be abandoned as a requi- 
site in our Universities — although it would still be culti- 
vated like other exceptional studies with success and delight 
by many devotees — yet our practical, bustlin’g and over- 
crowded generation would never again postpone more useful 
occupations to adopt it as an indispensable academical study.’ 
True, he is not so far a stranger to the literary culture of the 
day as not to notice the great revival of the study of Greek in 
England, that study, which reflects itself in Tennyson and 
Swinburne and thrusts itself even more distinctly on the 
attention of the most casual observer in the numerous trans- 
lations of Homer and in the vigorous investigations of 
Grote. But this rise of Hellenism in England, one of the 
most noteworthy signs of these years as betokening ‘an in- 
crease in the liberal element of English culture, has no 
friend in Bigelow, and Gladstone’s whimsical book on Ho- 
mer, which has no soientific value whatever, is put into the 
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foreground as a fair specimen of the movement, just asa 
chicken-coop might be a specimen of a flood, But the ‘im- 
pending deluge’ of Greek will come in spite of Dr. Bigelow, 
and his hope that ‘ our hemisphere at least will be relatively 
spared,’ is sure tocome to nought. However, it will not bethe 
fault of Dr. Bigelow and abler minds than his, if that hope 
is not an assured one. Sidney Smith’s complaint of ‘ Tvo 
much Latin and Greek,’ has become the war-cry—‘ Little 
Latin and no Greek at all.’ Year by year the classics have 
been pushed back in the regular curriculum of Northern 
Colleges. In many of them, we believe, Latin and Greek 
are elective studies during the last two years of the course ; 
and fierce champions of ‘ scientific’ pursuits are hedging in 
the poor Greeks and Romans until they will be forced into 
quiet niches, from which they can do no harm. Meanwhile 
the character of the controversy is degrading. The delicate 
thing to be educated, the wonderful human mind, is pulled 
about and snarled over by these ‘ educationists’ as if they 
were dogs and that a bone. Instead of joining in a com- 
mon inaugural ceremony over the erection of a new temple 
of education, each disputant is mouthing out an Oratio pro 
domo sua; each advocate is eagerly gathering ex parte state- 
ments in order to make out a strong case ; and men like 
Professor Youmans do not hesitate to divorce the members 
of a plan of education in order to carry out their own theo- 
ries. How unfair, for instance, to quote at considerable 
length Mr. Mill’s plea for scientific studies, and to dismiss 
as curtly as Youmans does, the same author’s unanswera- 
ble argument for the classics, as if that were not an integ- 
ral part of his scheme of education. As for Professor You- 
mans’s book itself, we do not deny that he has done well 
in bringing together within a brief and convenient compass 
these scattered essays, many of which commend tliemselveg 
to our earnest attention by their depth of thought, as they 
address themselves to our esthetic sense by their beauty of 
illustration ; but he has done exceedingly ill in tying these 
gems in his own coarse cotton haudkerchief to maul the 
visages of the muses withal. We are very sure that he 


would have met with little sympathy in this attempt from 
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Faraday, who says with an accent of perfect honesty that 
‘he has no feeling of opposition to the classics’ or from 
Tyndall, who cries out with an earnest longing for mutual 
understanding—‘ Is there no mind in England large enough 
to see the value of both [science and philology| and to 
secure for each of them fair play? Let us not make this a 
fight of partisans, let the gleaned wealth of antiquity be 
showered into the open breast, but while we ‘‘ unsphere the 
spirit of Plato’’ and listen with délight to the lordly music 
of the past, let us honour by adequate recognition the genius 
of our own time.’ And who shall say him nay? At the 
risk of being charged with making feeble fight we shall 
not imitate the bigotry of those who cry down the study of 
the classics, and we shall admit as freely as any one the 
claims of the sciences, which are called by eminence the in- 
ductive. But we shall attempt to show that an education 
cannot be full-orbed and rounded off without the classics, 
or, if that statement of our theme be too ambitious, we shall 
try with more or less direct reference to the works cited at 
the head of this article to make a partial exhibition of the 
reasons why higher culture must embrace within its limits 
the study which the Germans call the scvence of antiquity. 

What is education? Training of the mind? Like 
Faraday, ‘we should like a profound scholar to indicate 
to us what he means by training of the mind.’ But the 
profound scholar with whose dictum everybody will be 
satisfied has not yet arisen, and practically almost every- 
body seems dissatisfied with the training he has received. 
How comes it, Mecenas? The graduate of a polytechnic 
school laments that the avenues to the great ranges of 
antique thought were not thrown open to him in early 
youth ; the Oxford Master of Arts regrets that ‘for the 
first twenty years of his life he had been taught nothing 
regarding Light, Heat, Magnetism or Electricity.’ The 
one yearns for the companionship of the great spirits of the 
Past ; the other finds himself perplexed by the insoluble 
problems of the Present. But your successful man seldom 
complains in this way. The complaint is so common be- 
cause the self-imputation of misdirected genius is so com- 
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mon. ‘There is an education for the ordinary man;’ 
says a certain writer, ‘for the man of genius there is no 
education but what he gives himself; the second generally 
consists in destroying the first,’ and but too many seem 
to think that every assault made upon their early training 
is a vindication of their claims to the heavenly gift and a 
justification of failure, which some people would deem 
deserved. When a young man complains that his ‘ col- 
lege lumber’ stands in the way of useful acquisition and 
application, we shall find in nine cases out of ten either 
that the road must be small which such ‘lumber’ would 
block, or that the fault lies in a want of vitalizing energy, 
which should have erected the ‘lumber’ into a temple or 
a fortress, which should have turned the stores of learning 
into bone and muscle instead of dragging them about in a 
guarded commissary-train, May we not simplify this 
matter by distinguishing sharply between ‘ education’ 
and ‘instruction?’ Education is the normal develop- 
ment of the powers that lie in man’s nature, and is not to 
be confounded with instruction which merely furnishes the 
means and appliances of education. It is your merely 
‘instructed’ man that often amazes you by a want of 
comprehensive power, not your really ‘educated’ man ; 
' and when teachers of physical science complain that un- 
taught minds grasp the propositions and sequences of in- 
ductive reasoning more readily and firmly than those 
which have been ‘educated’ in all classical learning, 
they confound accumulation with appropriation. Of such 
‘instructed’ men Salmasius is the eternal type. Sal- 
masius on whom was written the famous epitaph, Hic 
jacet Salmasius, vir immortalis memorie, exspectans judi- 
cium ; he of whom Christine of Sweden said that he knew 
the word for chair in many languages, but did not know 
how to siton one. It is of the modern representative of 
this class that it has been said with more force than ele- 
gance, ‘at sea he is a landlubber, in the country a cock- 
ney, in town a greenhorn, in science an ignoramus, in busi- 
ness a simpleton, in pleasure a milksop ;’* but it is un- 
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fair to regard this as the legitimate result of the study of 
the classics properly directed, of ‘instruction’ conveyed 
with a view to ‘education.’ And here we must noticé 
the influence which the popular nomenclature has had on 
the conception of the nature and objects of education. 
The terms ‘scholar’ and: ‘scholarly,’ which in other 
languages are used disparagingly, are in ours at once 
narrowed and elevated so that such a man as Faraday is 
forced to say, ‘Iam not an educated man according to the 
usual phraseology,’ because the usual phraseology reflects 
the opinion that ‘scholarship’ is necessary to education. 
But the same language that conserves the old view of the 
necessity of the classics, shows a remarkable shallowing 
off in other words. For instance, ‘inform’ and ‘ infor- 
mation’ have been reduced in modern times to the mere 
acquisition of facts instead of a plastic process of assimila- 
tion ;* and ofa piece with this is the phenomenon that in 
classic French there is no homme éduqué, only an homme 
instruit. Mortifying as the confession may be to the van- 
ity of these times, it is by no means certain that our ideal 
of education is as high as it was, and such renunciation, 
as Dr. Bigelow preaches, is a signal indication of the 
decline. 

Let us meet the question fairly. The advocates of the 
subordination, nay exclusion of classical studies in favor of 
the scientific, maintain that scientific studies give all the 
mental training that is claimed for the classics, and a sur- 
plus of useful knowledge as an offset against the idle ele- 
gances of antique culture; and that on the other hand a 
classical education positively unfits the mind for the study 
of physical science — a statement which rests on too slen- 
der proof to need a detailed refutation. How many, who 
_ uphold in the main the existing scheme of education, have 
tacitly acknowledged themselves beaten on the point of the 
intrinsic value of the classics and make their fight on the 
line of their disciplinary usefulness. We are not disposed 
to make any such cowardly surrender. We are not content 





* So that Dr. Barnard can say, ‘The object of education is to form and not 
to inform the mind.’ 
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to consider the sacred tripods as dumb-bells to develop the 
mental biceps and triceps, or the branches of the Delphic 
bay as an apparatus for turning intellectual somersaults or 
‘skinning’ intellectual ‘cats’. We are not satisfied with 
pointing to the brawny arm of this or that ‘ bony prizer,’ 
and with claiming that classic culture has done so much 
for this or that successful champion of the arena. The re- 
ply is too obvious, that the success was attained in spite of 
time and force spent on ‘unprogressive studies’, and we 
open the way to an assault on what Youmans calls ‘ the 
wasteful policy of a vicarious discipline.’ As the Spartans 
discouraged those gymnastic exercises, which did not bear 
directly on the efficiency of the soldier, so our modern re- 
formers try to frown down all studies, which do not prepare 
for ‘the work of life.’ But what is ‘the work of life’? 
Is it not just here that we need the high ideal of antiquity 
in order to counteract the depressing tendencies of mod- 
ern civilization, and especially those of American civili- 
zation? The aims of the majority of cultivated people 
are, when examined, no more exalted than those of their 
uneducated neighbors. How few feel ‘the poorness and 
insignificance of human life, if it is to be all spent in 
making things comfortable for ourselves and our kin 
and raising ourselves and them a step or two on the so- 
cial ladder.’* Material well-being in more or less refined 
forms is more or less consciously the main object. Butas the 
ideal life of antiquity is constructed after a different pattern, 
and though it is as unattainable by the means of mere hu- 
manity as the antique ideal of the State, we must confess 
the superiority of the one as of the other to the negative 
virtues and positive selfishness of our modern standards. 
‘Life is short’, saysthe modern. ‘ Acquire by the shortest 
way the most efficient appliances for self-advancement.’ 
‘Life is short’, saysan ancient. ‘ The true fruit of earthly 
life is purity of heart and work for the common good of 
others.” Which is nearer to the Christian model? The 
one is a machine, the other a corpse ; but into this you may 
breathe the soul of love, into that you can only introduce 
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horse-porver or donkey-power, as the case may be. An- 
tiquity was not so far wrong in what it wanted, however 
mistaken in the modes of attainment; and we do well to 
catch the noble aspiration of the elect few, our ‘ loftier 
brothers of antiquity ’ as Tyndall calls them ; those ‘ larger 
faculties’ as they are reverentially recognized by Liebig. 
But our reverence is paid not only to the stature, but also 
to the type—a type which it is our imperative duty to 
study. Yet Dr. Bigelow says (and is he not ‘ late Presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ’?) 
‘ Antiquity has produced many great men. Modern times 
have produced equally great men and more of them.’ 
Argal, let the ancients go. But will they let us go? And 
this brings us ‘to our first and great proposition. The 
classics are not superfluous elegances, they are inevitable 
necessities. 

The history of the world is one. ‘ We cannot’, says Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, ‘ without prejudice to humanity, separate 
the present from the past. The nineteenth century strikes 
its roots into the centuries gone by and draws nutriment 
from them. The world cannot afford to lose the record of 
any great deed or utterance ; for such deeds and such ut- 
terances are prolific throughout all times. We cannot 
yield the companionship of our loftier brothers of antiquity 
+-of our Socrates and Cato — whose lives provoke us to 
sympathetic greatness across the interval of two thousand 
years. As long as the ancient languages are the means of 
access to the ancient mind, they must ever be of priceless 
value to humanity ;’ and we would add, of prime necessity 
to all, who wish to rise above the lower flats of life. For 
until we can eradicate the present from the past, until we 
can disentangle from the growing structure of to-day the 
fibres of the far off centuries, until we draw out from our 
own lives the warp of the ‘ Loom of Time’, we cannot at- 
tain to any high culture without an adequate knowledge 
of that world of the ancients to which we owe so much. 
Verily the old Greeks themselves were far more philosophi- 
cal than those recent reformers, who wish to banish the 
study of antiquity as an old wives’ fable, for they would 
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not give up their mythical age, not because they were cred- 
ulous, as moderns may think, not because they were liars, 
as the Romans charged, but because they would not break 
up the unity of their national life. And ina much stronger 
sense is the ancient life a part of our own. Athens and 
Sparta are more to us than Theseus to the one or Menelaus 
to the other: Rome is more to us than Romulus to her. 
Now it is on this inseparable union of antiquity with mod- 
ern life that classical philology bases its claims as a study 
of indispensable importance. For if we accept the neces- 
sity of studying ancient history, we must accept the neces- 
sity of studying that history largely in the original, and 
we must still further include, besides the historians proper, 
the great mass of illustrative literature. The Persian war 
must be studied in Aschylus as well as in Herodotus, the 
Peloponnesian in Euripides and Aristophanes as well as in 
Thucydides and Xenophon. For all this the originals are 
needed. ‘There is no part of our knowledge’, says Mill 
justly,—‘ There is no part of our knowledge which it is 
more useful to obtain at first hand -— to go to the fountain 
head for—than our knowledge of history. Yet this, in 
most cases, we hardly ever do. Our conception of the past 
is not drawn from its own records, but from books written 
about it, containing not the facts but a view of the facts 
which has shaped itself in the mind of somebody of our 
own or avery recent time. Such books are very instruc- 
tive and valuable; they help us to understand history, to 
interpret history, to draw just conclusions from it; at the 
worst, they set us the example of trying to do all this; but 
they are not themselves history. The knowledge they give 
is upon trust, and even when they have done their best, it 
is not only incomplete but partial because it is confined to 
what a few modern writers have seen in the materials, and 
have thought worth picking out from among them. How 
little we learn of our own ancestors from Hume, or Hallam, 
or Macaulay, compared with what we know if we add to 
what these tell us, even a little reading of contemporary 
authors and documents! The most recent historians are 
so well aware of this that they fill their pages with extracts 
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from the original materials, feeling that these extracts are 
the real history, and their comments and thread of narra- 
tive are only helps towards understanding it. Now it is 
part of the great worth to us of our Greek and Latin studies, 
that in them we do read history in the original sources. 
We are in actual contact with contemporary minds ; we 
are not dependent on hearsay ; we have something by which 
we can test and check the representations and theories of 
modern historians.’ 

And for all this translations are inadequate. Not to 
speak of differences in construction, in imagery, in idiom, 
even words in different languages seldom cover one another ; 
perfect equivalents are rare, and not only so but every 
classic author is studded thick with technical terms, as it 
were, which must be read by the light of that author’s pe- 
culiar language and which defy a strict transfer to another 
tongue. Especially is this the case with the ancients, for 
their languages fitted tight to the skin and revealed the 
form of thought much more accurately than our careless 
garb of diction, which like our modern dress is pretty much 
the same for prince and peasant. Translations therefore 
are almost necessarily inexact, partial or unbearably diffuse, 
very certain to reflect the individual views of the transla- 
lator, if he be a man of thought, very certain to be opaque, 
if he be a mere bookwright. So we conclude that a know- 
ledge of Latin and Greek is necessary to that other neces- 
sity of high culture — an appreciation of antique life; and 
we have the still further inducement that while we are thus 
penetrating into the spirit of antiquity we are not only 
undergoing the silent but powerful plastic influence of 
‘perfect and finished literary compositions,’ but also ‘ lay- 
ing in a stock of wise thought and observation still valua- 
ble to ourselves.’ (Mill). For it is a false though very 
common notion that the mine of ancient ideas has been ex- 
hausted, that all that is worth anything has been transfused 
into the substance of modern thought and that the impal- 
pable graces of artistic composition alone remain, a poor 
reward to the ‘earnest thinker’ who has already digested 
and assimilated or else rejected the solid contents in other 
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forms. Now to the man to whom impalpable graces ‘ prove 
nothing’ we rmaust of course concede the inutility of classic 
literature on that ground ; but we doubt very much whether 
‘the Pythia has not always something new to show those 
who revisit her shrine.’ 


Out of the olde fieldes, as men saithe, 

Cometh all this new corn fro yeré to yere ; 

And out of olde bookes, in good faithe, 

Cometh all this new science that men lere.— Chaucer. 


Indeed we are inclined to suspect that much that is sup- 
posed to be the last result of modern thought is but the last 
result of modern plagiarism ; and we have seen it stated 
that many of the oracular hootings of that screech-owl of 
the modern Athens, Ralph Waldo Emerson, are but echoes 
of the self-communing -Marcus Aurelius. But we have 
not attempted to verify the statement. Dame Nature, who 
endowed us with the strength to read Marcus, denied us the 
courage to undertake Ralph within the same six months. 
But be that as it may, if the ancients are not now plagiar- 
ized, they still contain much that deserves to be plagiarized ; 
and Mill is right when he says: 

‘The discoveries of the ancients in science have been 
greatly surpassed, and as much of them as is still valuable 
loses nothing by beiug incorporated in modern treatises ; 
but what does not so well admit of being transferred bodily 
and has been very imperfectly carried off even piecemeal, is 
the treasure which they accumulated of what may be called 
the wisdom of life; the rich store of experience of human 
nature and conduct, which the acute and observing minds 
of those ages, aided in their observations by the greater sim- 
plicity of manners and life, consigned to their writings, and 
most of which retains allits value. The speeches in Thucy- 
dides ;. the Rhetoric, Ethics and Politics of Aristotle; the 
Dialogues of Plato; the Orations of Demosthenes ; the Sa- 
tires and especially the Epistles of Horace; all the writings of 
Tacitus; the great work of Quintilian, a repertory of the best 
thoughts of the ancient world on all subjects connected 
with education; and ina less formal manner, all that is 
left to us of the ancient historians, orators, philosophers 
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and even dramatists, are replete with remarks and maxims 
of singular good sense and penetration, applicable both to 
political and private life.” Applicable both to political and 
private! We should think so. Tacitus writes as if his 
cheek were burning with our shame *—and the ‘ fast’ 
youths of our country might take many a lesson from the 
Nicomachic Ethics of the ‘ stout Stagirite.’ 

Everybody has read the famous dream of Jean Paul, in 
which he dreams that the great Architect and. Upholder of 
the Universe is dead: everybody remembers how the inge- 
nious German has racked his invention to depict the dread- 
ful ‘unsouling’ of creation. And many of our readers in 
like manner may have indulged their imagination in con- 
juring up the consequences which would ensue from the 
sudden annihilation of some important agency of modern 
civilization. Suppose there were no steam-engine. Sup- 
pose there were no electric telegraph. But here the imag- 
ination is assisted by the history of the past ; and that a past 
within the memory of men. In supposing the annihilation 
of antiquity, the fancy must take a more adventurous flight, 
a flight more like that of the dreaming German. Were 
we to wipe out all the records of classic antiquity, what a 
series of inexplicable riddles would our own history pre- 
sent! Were we to blot out every reference to the ancient 
writers and blow away all the perfume that has been shaken 
down from their vestments, how blurred and how scentless 
would the fairest and most fragrant pages of our own poets 
and histcrians appear! Suppress the matchless master- 
pieces of classic composition and with rigid consistency do 
away with all those who in modern times have studied and 
imitated them, and what a chaos of style we should have 
in a few years! But as things are now, they would soon 
become infinitely worse; and such ‘ messages’ as the inspired 
reformers might have to deliver, they would deliver in a far 
more unintelligible gabble than they do now. Even the 
poor old gods of Greece and Rome cannot be unniched from 


* Read for instance the third book of the Historian; how these random 
phrases strike in: culp@ vel gloria socius ~ignominiam consumpsistis—factum esse 
seelus loquuntur, faciuntque—extremum malorum, tot * ortissimi viri proditoris opem 
invocantes. 
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their Pantheon without leaving an unsightly blank ; and 
though the machinery of the classic mythology be rusty 
and obsolete, the son] which animated it still animates it. 
As conventional deities, the gods are dead; but as eternal 
types of beauty, they need only the breath of genius to 
wake them. : 

But all argument to show how closely the classics of an- 
tiquity are complicated with our culture, becomes amusingly 
superfluous in view of the concessions of the assailants 
themselves. In attacking our doomed Thebes, each confi- 
dent Alexander wishes the house of his pet Pindar spared ; 
and so we trust that not a building will be demolished. 
‘Greek art is unapproachable. Do not touch that.’ ‘ Ro- 
man jurisprudence is a unique possession of the ages. Do 
not disturb that.’ ‘There is but one Homer. Let him 
alone.’ ‘There is but one Aristotle. The ‘chief of 
those who know ”’ is still king.’ And so we might go on 
and cull from the writings of the most fervent of these 
image-breakers, a list of exceptions which would embrace 
the whole sculpture-gallery. Or, if we have no other de- 
fenders, the very words of our language would rise up to 
maintain the necessity of preserving the old scheme of ed- 
ucation. 

That Latin is necessary to a correct and idiomatic use of 
the English language we do not contend; but why is it 
not necessary? Simply because the pattern of our phrase- 
ology was set by classical scholars, and the combinations 
have become fixed by usage. It will astonish any one who 
has not paid attention to this feature of our language, to see 
with what minute accuracy the Latin diction of English is 
constructed, how little incongruity there is in the parts, 
how little mixture in the metaphor. If then a man at- 
tempts to enrich the phraseology of the English language 
by new combinations without a knowledge of its constituent 
parts, he is almost certain to blunder miserably in nine 
cases out of ten; and while a good style may be attainable 
by the mere imitation of earlier authors, the highest excel- 
lence in English is not to be reached without Latin; and 
that Latin is necessary to an exact appreciation of its beau- 
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ties no one will have the hardihood to deny. What is true 
of Latin is true in a less degree of Greek, and indeed the 
practical importance of a knowledge of Greek for the mas- 
tery of the technical terms of every art and science is in- 
creasing instead of diminisiing with the expansion of 
physics. The nomenclature of modern sciences is not like 
the nomenclature of ancient grammar. The meaning of 
Genitive and Accusative, Article and Subjunctive is a mat- 
ter of little consequence ; these words are the débris of dead 
systems, which it is interesting but not necessary to study ; 
but the nomenclature of modern science is the expression of 
its life, and the student, whether he will or no, is forced to 
learn what the parts of each word mean, and must to that 
extent learn Greek and Latin. We grant freely that the 
Latin and Greek words which are used simply or combined 
in science are not the words most frequently to be met with 
in the classic writers. For instance, in Botany the terms 
Monocotyledon, Dicotyledon, Thallophyte and Cormophyte 
would not inevitably suggest their technical signification 
to the classical scholar ; but when he has once learned them 
he retains them more readily, and there is in them for him 
a vividness of meaning and a familiarity of sound, to 
which the mere English reader must bea stranger. And 
as the study of both classic languages facilitates to a con- 
siderable extent the acquisition and application of a scien- 
tific vocabulary, so Latin especially, as the key to so many 
valuable modern languages and as the medium of learned 
communication for so many generations, is absolutely indis- 
pensable to any liberal education. 

But we find that the argument has almost insensibly 
shifted from the high ground of the necessity of the classics 
to their utility ; and even this lower level gives a position 
from which we are not easily to be dislodged. Let us de- 
velop some of the points without pretending to embrace all 
or to exhaust any one. 

It has long been recognized that the study of .general 
grammar can best be mastered in connection with the clas- 
sic languages on account of the exactness as well as variety 
of their forms. In learning Latin and Greek grammar 
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the student is forced to learn the grammar of his own 
tongue; the best writers of English have never studied 
English grammar, and English grammars abound most in 
America. But, not to dwell on this hackneyed subject, 
there is one consequence of the regular and complicated 
structure of the classic language the full disciplinary value 
of which is not generally appreciated or brought out. We 
mean the freedom with which the constituent parts of the 
sentence can be arranged. This freedom is a peculiar 
charm of the ripened literature of Greece and Rome. For 
in the earlier Greek and Latin authors, although the wealth 
of forms was greater, the mind was not sufficiently practised 
in the retention and application of the integral parts of the 
sentence to permit the development of those complicated 
structures which confuse the novice and delight the adept 
in classic literature. The sentence in Homer, the sentence 
in the early Latin comedy, is simple; and as much can be 
said in favor of the naturalness of the order of the words as 
for the vaunted logical character of the French, the English, 
or any other modern tongue. But with the advance of the 
reflective powers the sentence expanded, and the balanced 
antitheses of Lysias and the rolling periods of Isocrates 
prepared the way for the golden tide of Plato’s diction, the 
embattled array of the eloquence of Demosthenes, and the 
ample sweep of Cicero’s swelling oratory. So characteristic 
is this freedom, this variety of arrangement, that the classic 
languages have been called ‘the transpositive’. Now we 
waive altogether the question of rhetorical beauty, of logi- 
cal force, of artistic rhythm: we do not stop to show that 
our language has lost immensely by shutting itself up toa 
rigid sequence of subject, predicate, and object ; we confine 
ourselves strictly to the consideration of the discipline 
which this felicitous freedom imposes. The student is forced 
‘to trace out and combine remote words and members of a 
sentence, which, though disjoined in place, are still held in 
their true relations by inflections of mode, tense, degree, 
number, case and gender.’* But this is only the first step. 
If he be properly taught, the student is forced not only to 
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trace out but to retain in his memory what may seem to 
him the scattered members of the sentence, and to combine 
those parts—not after a leisurely survey — but as they 
come forth living and glowing, into the symmetry of a 
united whole, a breathing organism. We grant that it is 
far too common to be satisfied with an analysis of Greek 
and Latin sentences and with a redistribution of the words 
after the model of the English arrangement. Boys are 
taught to ‘take in’ the parts after a mechanical scheme ; 
and there are not many teachers who attempt to render into 
English the power of the varying position. But every one 
who knows the classic languages knows that the stage of 
study which Dr. Bigelow describes, is a very elementary 
one; and that the teacher who cannot carry boys rapidly 
beyond it is unworthy of the name. Greek and Laun, to 
be understood properly, must be read in their written order. 
It is not enough that each word should convey its peculiar, 
idiomatic signification to the student; it must strike his 
mind at the point intended ; and then only will he begin to 
‘think in Latin and Greek ’, a process of which so much is 
said in jest and in earnest, and so little understood. ‘Lo this 
end the ear must be practised as well as the eye, which is 
so apt to cheat by runuing ahead of the meaning. It boys 
were made to translate Greek and Latin trom dictation in- 
stead of trom the book, we should have much less of a child- 
ish half-knowledge, which puts the elements more or less 
slowly together like the pieces of a dissected map or the 
lozenges and squares of a Chinese puzzle. But considered 
merely as a disciplinary exercise of the intellect, it is hard 
to conceive how any one can underrate the gyminastics of a 
practice that enables the mind tu retain with ease and com- 
bine with readiness the tar-sundered members of a Platonic 
or a Ciceronian sentence, and to regard asa mere juggling 
dexterity the firmness of memory and the precision of 
judgment, which such a praciice tends to develop and main- 
tain. The student who can catch and carry away a clear 
and exact impression of a lung and complicated period trom 
@ single reading has attained # culture of the intellectual 
faculties, which, properly employed, cannot fail to secure 
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valuable results even in fields of thoug ht and action far 
remote from the groves of Academe. 

But in our admiration of this valuable exercise of mem- 
ory and judgment we must not forget to meet the great 
complaint brought against the study of the classic langua- 
ges. The study of Latin and Greek divides itself, as is 
charged, into a sing-song memorizing of forms and vo- 
cables and the mechanical application of hit-or-miss rules 
of syntax; the grand principles of inductive reasoning are 
never brought into play ; and unless the goad of modern 
inquiry stir up the mind, the classic scholar is apt to turn 
jnto a cross between a parrot and a donkey. Inductive 
reasoning! Who does not become a little weary of this 
cry of inductive reasoning? this itgue reditque viam ot so 
many philosophic praters. 

But is there no scope for inductive reasoning in the study 
of languages? True, old-fashioned as it may seem, we be- 
lieve that the best method of acquiring the forms of a lan- 
guage, its vocabulary, its great syntactic phenomena, is 
by a direct strain upon the memory. In vain does Protes- 
sor Youmans warn us of the direful consequences of this 
treatment of the faculty ; in vain does he intimate that it 
is a sensitive surface which must not be dulled jor other 
things by the constant application of dead vocables. Dead 
vocables have to be learned in all the sciences ; aud one of 
Protessor Youmans’s ablest witnesses, Professor Hentrey, re- 
gards it as quite a prince’s feather in the cap of Botany that 
she practises the memory by her extensive and complicated 
Greeco-Latin glossary. But atter the forms are acquired — 
as so many stiff and stark tacts — we do not see any vbjec- 
tion to the introduction of the inductive process. or in- 
stance, the student of Latin learns a list of verbs of the so- 
called Third Conjugation, which form the perfect in 7. An- 
other set form the perfect in si. Those are facts eminently 
necessary to be learned, always provided that Latiu is to 
be learned for its own sweet sake. As facts they are par- 
allel with hundreds of others in the external world, which 
he learns from his book and which he cannot always verify 
with his eyes. Now that these important facts have been 
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learned, let him observe the two sets of verbs and what does 
he find as a further difference between them? The verbs 
which form the perfect in ¢ have a short stem syllable, 
those which form the perfect in si have a long stem syllable. 
He is about to jump to a rule — but fair and softly—there 
is a list of verbs that go counter to this rule: he examines 
these likewise with a view to their common characteristics : 
he finds that many of them are reduplicated, and finally 
that in those which are not reduplicated, reduplication is 
suppressed or impossible ;—and so he pushes his search to 
the confines of a double element in the perfect formation, 
each characteristically different throughout. How ‘ scien- 
tific’ we should be if we could call si positive and ¢ nega- 
tive electricity. 

Again, syntactical ‘ rules’, as they are called, are mere 
groups of phenomena which we can use in order to ascend 
to higher generalizations ; and after the student has learned 
the tacts he should be taught to analyse and combine them. 
To draw yet another illustration from Latin grammar.— 
‘In names of cities and small islands the place where is ex- 
pressed by the Genitive ; except in the Third Declension or 
Plural Number, when the Ablative is employed.’ At first 
it is not necessary to tell the boy that the Genitive in question 
is not a Genitive, because tobe perfectly correct that would in- 
volve the other statement that the Ablative is not really an 
Ablative ; and what with real Ablative and pseudo-ablative, 
real Genitive and pseudo-genitive, there would be no get- 
ting forward. But the teacher might use the unreasonable- 
ness of the exception to make the boy think about the whole 
class of phenomena. Why should the Third declension, 
why should the Plural Number make the difference? He 
reads further and finds that the appositions of the apparent 
Genitive are not in the Genitive but in the Ablative. He 
finds on the list of Genitives a form domi, which looks like 
a Genitive but is not—and he begins to suspect that the 
Genitives are after all nothing but Ablatives in disguise ; 
and so he turns to the Ablative and in like manner finds 
out the different elements of that complex case: and here 
too he has before him a problem of elimination, which re- 
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sembles very closely the conditions of observation in phys- 
ical science, and which brings into active exercise those in- 
tellectual functions which are supposed to lie dormant un- 
der the spoon -feeding process of classical cramming. True, 
our grammars, when they put these things at all, put them 
first ; but teachers ought to put them last and guide their 
pupils through the course of reasoning which led to the re- 
sult. But these are poor exemplifications of the range of 
philological investigations. If we ascend to the higher 
walks of classical study and enter upon the domain of textual 
criticism, we shall find abundant exercise for every intellec- 
tual faculty. Outof the confused mass of manuscripts, the 
leading heads of families are to be selected, their relation- 
ships determined, the derivations explained, the gaps filled, 
the original archetype restored. What close comparison 
does such a process involve, what careful research, what 
piercing acumen, what comprehensive judgment,— nay 
more, what quick intuition, what inventive fancy! A 
great critic of this kind cannot be a small man. And if 
on the other hand the student turns from the master-pieces 
of ancient literature to the languages themselves, what a 
field of observation and research does their beautiful struc- 
ture present. The laws which regulate the combinations of 
vowels and consonants, the ‘ chemical affinities’, the loves 
and hates of the elements, the subtle shiftings of the ac- 
cent, all these things were not found out in dreams — they 
were ascertained by rigid inductive processes, and while the 
general student cannot be expected to master all the details 
of the department, he ought to be taught enough of the 
method to appreciate the scientific character of the study. 

How far the general science of language is to be taught 
in schools is a much debated question —a question which 
is to our mind closely complicated with that other question 
as to the proper age for commencing the study of Latin 
and Greek. ° But if it is to be taught at all, it is evident 
that it is best taught in connection with the classic langua- 
ges. In this country the professorship of comparative 
philology is often coupled with that of modern languages ; 
partly as a sort of make-weight for the supposed triviality 

14 
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of; the grammatical studies required in the department ; 
partly because the study of modern languages is commonly 
later, and Greek and Latin are presupposed. But the pre- 
supposition is often a sad mistake. The knowledge of teach- 
er and scholar is frequently at fault; and in attempting to 
enlarge the scope of comparison, accuracy of comparison is 
sacrificed. Or if Greek and Latin be set aside and the study 
be pursued merely by the light of modern languages, it 
requires either too little to be worth the name or too much 
in proportion to its importance in any general scheme of 
education. English and French etymologies out of the or- 
ganic place are mere curiosities. The student learns with 
a half incredulous amusement that wassail means a health 
to you!, or that aujourd’ hui is a contraction for ad illum 
diurnum de hoc die, or that dorénavant is ‘the short’ for 
de hora inde ab ante. He learns it and straightway forgets 
it; or if he remembers it, remembers it only as he would a 
droll anecdote. Andon the other hand to be strictly sci- 
entific, and to exact Gothic of the student of German, is as 
hard measure as to require Sanskrit of the student of 
Greek. Now we have not the least doubt that the gospels 
have a new charm in the version of Ulfilas, and that the 
Rigveda Sanhita unfolds a world of beauty to the initiated ; 
but the majority of cultivated people will be satisfied with 
King James’s translation of the one and Max Miiller’s ren- 
dering of the other, and will naturally prefer languages 
‘which contain a literature of greater wealth or more sym- 
pathetic character — such as Greek and Latin, which, with 
the mother tongue, are sufficient for a comprehension of the 
general outline of the study, certainly within the bounds 
of the Indo-Germanic family. And here it is worthy of 
note how each of the classic languages fits into the other ; 
how the two nationalities preserve their independence even 
in their monuments; so that Latin after serving as the 
guide to bring modern times to a knowledge of Greek beauty, 
attracts us by its own peculiar worth. For, while the Greek 
possesses a greater transparency of structure, a greater 
wealth and flexibility of form, the Latin has often remain- 
ed more faithful to the original type; and though it has 
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sacrificed the delicate shades of vocalism in vowel] and diph- 
thong, has clung with a firmer grasp to the consonants that 
bear the sacred vessel of the sense. So the two languages 
serve each to supplement the other and to present together 
the noblest specimen of known languages, and the best 
subject for the demonstration of the principles of the new 
science. As we have said, it does not yet appear how far 
that new science is to be taught as an element of general 
culture ; but judging by its rapid expansion and increasing 
popularity it will soon claim a place in the curriculum as 
loudly as any of those departments of human research that 
find their eloquent advocates in Professor Youmans’s vol- 
ume. For though no one now-a-days supposes language to 
be a direct inspiration of the Deity, on the other hand no one 
supposes that it is a sheer invention of man; and ason any 
theory it is in Him that we live and move and have our be- 
ing, language may be regarded as a vestment of the divine 
idea as well as well as matter. ‘ Analogue’ and ‘ homo. 
logue’ are not for physics and biology alone; and in a few 
years we may speak of ‘ word-cells’ instead of ‘ syllables’, 
and the morphology of language may have its well marked 
correlations with the morphology of material organism. 
The future mediator of physiology and philology has a 
great and noble work before him. 

But to return to the disciplinary advantages of the study 
of the classics, we would emphasize one, which most peo- 
ple are apt to overlook; and that is, the uncertainty of 
the results obtained. In interpretation, in criticism, in 
syntax, inetymology, innumerable problems present them- 
selves, that are capable only of a more or less probable 
solution ; just as in real life we are often forced to act on 
partial evidence and rudely to bridge or boldly to leap the 
chasms in our pathway. ‘Thus the mind of the student is 
educated to balance between likelihoods ; and, what is still 
more important, to suspend judgment and confess impossi- 
bilities. Such a training is a wholesome corrective to the 
natural dogmatism of youth and inexperience; and it is 
from this point of view that Dr. Paget recommends the 
study of physiology :— 
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‘It is a great hindrance to the progress of truth, that 
some men will hold with equal tenacity, things that are,. 
and things that are not, proved ; and even things that from 
their very nature do not admit of proof. They seem to 
think (and ordinary education might be pleaded as justify- 
ing the thought) that a plain ‘ yes’ or‘ no’ can be an- 
swered to every question that can be plainly asked; and 
that everyting thus answered is a settled thing and to be 
maintained as a point of conscience. I need not adduce in- 
stances of this error while its mischiefs are manifest every- 
where in the wrongs done by premature and tenacious judg- 
ments. I am aware that these are faults of the temper, not 
less than of the judgment; but we know how much the 
temper is influenced by the character of our studies ; andI 
think if any one were to be free from this over-zeal of 
opinion, it should be one who is early instructed in an un- 
certain science, such as physiology.’ 

So Faraday says of the ‘ education of the judgment’ :— 
‘The mind naturally desires to settle upon one thing or 
another ; to rest upon an affirmative or a negative; and 
that with a degree of absolutism which is irrational and im- 
proper. In drawing a conclusion, it is very difficult, but 
not the less necessary, to make it proportionate to the evi- 
dence. Except where certainty exists (a case of rare oc- 
currence) we should consider our decisions as probable only. 
The probability may appear very great, so that in affairs of 
the world we often accept such as certainty, and trust our 
welfare or our lives upon it. Still, only an uneducated 
mind will confound probability with certainty, especially 
when it encounters a contrary conclusion drawn by another 
from like data. This suspension in degree of judgment 
will not make a man less active in life, or his conclusions 
less certain as truths ; on the contrary, I believe him to be 
the more ready for the right amount and direction of action 
on any emergency ; and am sure his conclusions and state- 
ments will carry more weight in the world than those of 
the incautious man.’ 

But it may be objected that even if philology affords the 
appliances for such training, the training itself is rare. 
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That is the fault of the method ; and we do not deny, nay, 
vehemently urge, that the method needs radical changes. 
And if it be further objected that philologians are the most 
dogmatic of men in their writings, it is not because they 
are students of the classics, but because they are teachers of 
the classics ; for teaching is an occupation fraught with 
great danger to that humility and that self-distrust, which 
are necessary to the highest intellectual attainments. 

We have barely touched on the esthetic and the moral 
advantages of the study of the classics, and we will not 
enter upon them now. With such arguments this genera- 
tion has little sympathy, and most persons must have their 
sympathy roused in order that their intellect may have 
play. For the general reader the theme is already thread- 
bare, and a further strain on it may be dangerous. The 
professional student of the classics needs no vindication of 
his devotion, nor need he reply to the reproach of grubbing 
after tasteless or bitter Greek roots with a philippic against 
the minutie of scientific research. Agassiz is perfectly wel- 
come to discuss the vertebral structure of the selachide, what- 
ever they may be; and we leave it to shallow minds.such as 
Charles Reade to sneer at the philosophers who make the 
crustaceoniduncule their chief study. We concede freely 
to all, what we claim for ourselves, the right of gaining 
knowledge for knowledge’s sake.* Even in maintain- 
ing the right and title of the classics, both as a means and as 
an end of education, we have not thought it necessary to imi- 
tate the example of those, who would fain: break up the beau- 
tiful statues of antiquity to feed their lime-kilns, to build 
their walls. We do not say unreservedly ‘the old is better’. 
We have no feeling against the physical sciences, and if 
necessary we would fain make room for them by better 
methods of instruction. But we do not intend to give up 
the classics or resign any organic | pee of the study 





*T have dwelt upon the study as a means of mental discipline and on its prac- 
tical application, rather than as a branch of science pursuing knowledge for its 
own sake. Let it not be supposed that I do not prize it for its last attribute, 
for indeed I regard this as the highest and best, and I might express my own feel- 
ings in the well-known words of the wise King : ‘It is the glory of God to 
conceal a thing, but the glory of a King to search it out ’— Profe essor Henfrey on 
the Study of Botany. 
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for any thing else. They constitute not only a part, but 
a member of all higher education — not a pépos merely, but 
a wéaos. Without that member any scheme is imperfect, 
any outline mutilated. And if our readers have wearied 
of the discussion, we beg them, in palliation of our essay on 
a question that has been dragged hither and thither so 
much, to remember that such reviews become necessary 
from time to time, and that at the present juncture a return 
to the old paths, a renewal of the old fortifications, is emi- 
nently appropriate. We of the South have little left except 
our religion and our system of higher education. The one 
our enemies are content to sap more slowly. On the other, 
amore direct assault is making :—an assault which is a part 
of the grand attempt to crush all individuality of develop- 
ment into a homogeneous centralization. Already do we 
see the snares spread; already is the ‘ vast slave-net of 
mischief’* preparing to draw all the educational institu- 
tions .of the country into the meshes of a West Point sys- 
tem. In a few years the Minister of Public Instruction 
will send out his sergeants to drill the free citizens of this 
republic into passive tools of a great central power; and 
we can'well understand why studies which stir so many 
earnest doubts of our present condition, shuuld be thrust 
into the baék ground, so that none but dreamers may think 
of the wonders which Greek autonomy wrought, or of the 
immeasurable woe which was the price of Roman unity 
and the cause of Roman ruin. 


Art. VIII.—1. Canada: its Defences, Condition, and Re- 
sources. By W. Howard Russell, LL.D. Boston: T. 
O. H. P. Burnham. New York: O.S.Felt. 1865. 








* wéya Sovagvas 
yeyyapoy "Arns navaradrov. Aischyl. Agam. 351-2. 
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2. A Yankee in Canada, with Anti-Slavery and Reform 
Papers. By Henry D. Thoreau, Author of ‘ A Week on 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers’, ‘ Walden’, ‘ Cape 
Cod’, etc., etc. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1866. 


. The St. Albans’ Raid ; or Investigation into the Charges 
against Lieut. Bennett H. Young, and Command, for their 
acts at St. Albans’ ,Vt., on the 19th October, 1864, being a 
complete and authentic Report of all the Proceedings on 
demand of the United States for their Extradition under the 
Ashburton Treaty, before Judge Coursol, J. S. P., and 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Smith, J. S. C., with the Arguments 
of Counsel, and the Opinions of the Judges revised by them- 
selves. Compiled by L. N. Benjamin, B.C. L. Mon- 
treal: John Lovell. 1865. 


Up to the commencement of the late American War, 
there existed in Canada, beyond question, a strong feeling 
in favor of annexation to the United States. This feeling 
was founded upon considerations, obvious, practical, and 
such as generally influence the action of political commu- 
nities. : 

Canada West was commercially dependent upon the 


United States; her markets and exchange were regulated 
by those of New York; the genius of her people, like her 
institutions, to some extent, had become Americanized ; 
the old fervor of loyalty was fast giving way, or sinking 
into contempt ; her religion was Protestant instead of Cath- 
olic like that of most of the other provinces ; the reverber- 
ation of fourth-of-July cannon could be heard across her 
border above the din of Niagara; looking from the top of 
Brock’s Monument the Canadian could see ten manufactur- 
ing towns in the States to one in Canada; New York, 
Michigan, Vermont, her neighbors, being represented ina 
Central Congress, obtained, through their representatives, 
large donations for ‘internal improvements ’—a term 
which the Colonial Secretary had yet to learn in connection 
with the British-American Provinces ; in fine, municipal 
institutions, religion, neighborhood, trade, and interest, 
were all to be weighed against an effete loyalty ! 

But if the attraction between Upper Canada, or Canada 
West, and the United States was strong, the repulsion be- 
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‘tween Canada East, formerly Lower Canada, and the 
Mother Country, was equally significant. The latter prov- 
ince was, and always has been, essentially French. The 
blood of Montcalm and Wolfe, the French defender and 
English besieger, cemented one of the most enlightened 
treaties which ever adjusted international difficulties -The 
eminent domain was ceded to England, but the institu- 
tions, laws, language, and liberties of the inhabitants 
were fully preserved to them. Consequently the Habi- 
tans, as the original French population is called, so far 
‘from being Anglicized, boast of remaining more French 
than the French themselves; they preserve the dialect 
and general characteristics of the old régime and ante- 
revolutionary epoch. 

It was natural, therefore, that at the commencement of 
the late war the Canadians should sympathize with the 
North. This section retained the name and much of the 
power and prestige of ‘the United States’. That sympa- 
thy and friendship hitherto entertained by Canada for the 
whole, was now transferred to the larger and more power- 
ful section. There was a general desire that the experi- 
ment of self-government should prove successful, and a 
division of the Republic seemed equivalent to failure ; 
while the falsehood, so sedulously disseminated by the 
North, that secession, originating with a few malcontent 
politicians, was not desired by a majority of the Southern 
people, increased the desire among the liberal party of the 
world for its speedy suppression. 

But when, in the progress of the struggle, the unanim- 
ity of action on the part of the Southern people had dis- 
pelled this delusion ; when the characters of the nations 
engaged in it, and the motives which actuated each, began 
to be more fully developed ; when the genuine heroism of 
the. Southern soldier began to radiate from the centres of 
conflict, and kindle into fervor the heart of the world, ever 
on the qui vive for a hero: when the whole South had 
evinced a manliness, courage and devotion which seemed 
likely to more than compensate for her vast physical infe- 
riority ; when, an interest being excited in her favor, the 
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foreign press began to ventilate the principles involved in 
the contest, and show them to be in reality those upon 
which the colonies had based their action in the Revolution 
of 1776, and which the Americans, from that time forward 
had unceasingly promulgated as alone those in consonance 
with the advancement and civilization of the age; in fine, 
when all these combined considerations began to exert 
their legitimate influence on the popular mind of Canada, 
the public sentiment rapidly shifted from the Northern to 
the Southern scale. Then came the Trent affair, and the 
arrest of Ministers Mason and Slidell ; and upon its heels 
that of the Schooner Chesapeake ; then followed the incur- 
sions of Southern refugees into Northern territory, using 
Canada as a base, and a place of refuge in case of disaster ; 
thence followed General Dix’s famous Order of the 4th of 
November, 1863, under which raiding parties from Canada 
were to bé pursued across the border, as Genera] Jackson 
had followed the British emissaries across the Spanish line 
into Florida. Mr. Seward, while rescinding General Dix’s 
obnoxious order, administered a rebuke to Canada by the 
adoption of a Passport system, as a minatory and coercive 
measure. This system rapidly demonstrated the entire 
dependence of Canada upon American trade and travel. 
The hotels of Hamilton, Toronto and Kingston, the three 
principal cities of Canada West, were almost deserted ; the 
banks languished, and trade diminished. Canada’s depen- 
dence was demonstrated ; she must recede or suffer ruin. 
Congress following up the blow inflicted by the Passport 
system, gave the necessary notice that at the end of twelve 
months the Reciprocity Treaty should be at end. These 
two punitive measures operating upon a weak government 
had the desired effect. Lord Viscount Monk, the Governor- 
General and Viceroy of the Crown, had but two well-de- 
fined lines of policy ; the first to strengthen his own gov- 
ernment by combining, and, if possible, harmonizing all 
the diverse and antagonistic political elements of the 
Province; and the second to conciliate the United States 
Government by every concession to which the temper of the 
people would submit. To show how successful he was in 
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accomplishing the object of the first, it may be stated that 
between the 20th of May, 1862, and the 15th of June, 
1864, there occurred no less than four ministerial dissolu- 
tions! The council which surrounded him in 1865 was 
the Taché-McDonald administration, an amalgamation of 
political representatives which was distinguished by noth- 
ing but that emasculation which characterizes hybridity. 
Sir Etienne Taché, the Premier, was a Tory whose conserv- 
atism had been rewarded by a baronetcy, the highest honor 
accessible to the provincial barbarians; Hon. George Brown, 
President of the Council, was a ‘ Grit’, or ultra reformer 
of Canada West; by birth a Scotchman, and, truth to tell, 
very much of a political adventurer. He had tried his 
fortune first in New York; but leaving the United States, 
(under circumstances not the most creditable, as his enemies 
whisper), he sought refuge in Canada, and established the 
Toronto Globe, by far the most able and influential radical 
journal in the Province. Hon. John A. McDonald, now 
Premier of the Dominion of Canada, under the new Arti- 
cles of Union, was the Attorney-General West, a Conser- 
vative, as was also Hon. George Etienne Cartier, the At- 
torney-General East, a collateral descendant of Jacques 
Cartier, ‘the adventurous mariner of Milo’. All things 
considered, the latter was perhaps the first statesman of 
the Canadas; and yet he was a Rebel, and the chief of 
Rebels of 1837-38! Though defeated and humiliated at 
that time, he has lived to see every prominent reform, 
every demand of justice then denied to the French inhabi- 
tants, and almost every religious guaranty necessary to 
their equality, now incorporated into the laws of the Prov- 
ince, and in successful development of those advantages 
which his own keener prevision then claimed for them. 
Not only have his principles triumphed, but he who for the 
moment sank down in the foremost rank of their armed 
defenders, now holds prominent position in a restored and 
redeemed government. It would be well for the United 
States to profit by this example, and, treading in the foot- 
steps of the venerable, time-honored Home Government — 
(with all its faults, the most enlightened in the world), — 
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learn to reéstablish order, obliterate national prejudices, re- 
concile conflicting interests, and heal sectional animosities, 
by such conciliatory measures, as, with a great heart and 
wise judgment, should in the end ‘ give to the past obliv- 
ion, and to the future impartial justice ’ ! 

Such, then, as described was the Government of Canada 
with which the American Premier had to deal in 1864-65. 
Its weakness consisted in the timidity and imbecility of 
Lord Monk, and in the heterogeneous character of the ad- 
visers by whom he was surrounded. Mr. Seward’s prompt 
punitive measures showed that he appreciated them at their 
proper value. Bennet G. Burley, who, in connection with 
Capt. John Y. Beall, and a band of Southern exiles and 
patriots, had attempted the rescue of the Confederate pris- 
oners on Johnson’s Island, was given up to the United 
States under the Extradition Treaty, in accordance with 
the wish of the government, though in the teeth of the 
law, as expounded in the case of the Roanoke, by Lord 
John Russell himself, and subsequently by Judge Smith, 
in that of the St. Albans Raiders; the Alien Bill direct- 
ed against Southern Refugees was passed, empowering the 
Governor General to gazette and expel or imprison all per- 
sons whom he should suspect of being engaged in plotting 
against the peace of foreign countries,— an Act without a 
precedent, and as much in contravention of the whole spirit 
of English jurisprudence, as in violation of all the most 
sacred obligations of hospitality and political asylum. 
Volunteers were hastened to the border ‘to keep the peace’, 
and the detective system of internal police largely rein- 
forced. Meanwhile a military officer is sent over from 
‘Home’ to examine, and report on the defences of Canada ; 
no sooner did this officer, (Col. Jarvis), return to England 
and publish his report, than the opposition in Parliament 
denounced the imprudence of the Government in publish- 
ing to the world ‘the utter defenceless condition of the 
Provinces’ ! 

Lord Monk, however, had succeeded in appeasing Mr. 
Seward, though under the Alien Act he never gazetted nor 
expelled one individual. The Passport order was with- 
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drawn in March 1865, and the entente cordiale seemingly 
restored. 

It would be unjust to Lord Monk and his Government, 
however, not to advert to another illustration of their strict 
neutrality in the American War. In March 1865 there 
was read, in open Parliament of the Canadas, a letter ad- 
dressed by David McKinnon, Esq., a prominent. barrister 
of Hamilton, to the Attorney General West, setting forth 
some very remarkable disclosures in reference to the crime 
of ‘ Crimping, or enticing her Majesty’s subjects to enlist 
in foreign service’. Among other statements this letter 
contained the following: ‘The rolls of the War Depart- 
ment at Washington, show that over 44,000 Canadians 
have enlisted in the American army since the War com- 
menced ’ !*.......... These enlistments were made in the 








* Hamilton, 11th March, 1865. 
To the Hon, Joun A. MacDonatp, Attorney-General West, Quebec: 

Sir :—I have lately been endeavoring to gather evidence to show the amount 
of crimping that is taking place in Canada West, at the present time, and, 
moreover, to ascertain the best method for remedying the evil. To assist me I 
wrote letters to nearly every Clerk of the Peace, to several leading Magistrates, 
and personally visited certain notorious localities, in order to induce the author- 
ities to be more active. On Thursday last, I went to Windsor, and yesterday 
had a consultation with your Stipendiary Magistrate, Mr. McMicken. We 
agreed from all the evidence received by both of us, that’ the evil can never be 
stopped until the Magistrates be granted the power to dispose in a summary 
manner of the cases that come before them. Under the present law, the ‘crimp’ 
is committed for trial, but when the Assizes commence, it is found, as a rule, 
that the witnesses have been ‘smuggled away’, and the result is, that the 
offender is discharged. 

At present, this section of the country is actually filled with crimps—they 
meet you at every corner of our streets, at every Railway station and Village 
Tavern. In some sections, particularly in the county of Welland, the Magis- 
trates are so completely overawed by them that they are afraid to take any proceed- 
against them. The demand for men is daily increasing in the Northern States; 
consequently, during the next three months, we may expect to have our country 
drained, to a very great extent, of men who should be kept here to defend our 
own: soil in time of need. The rolls of the War Department, at Washington, 
show that over 44,000 Canadians have enlisted iu the American army, since the 
war commenced. Unless checked by prompt and stern legislation, there is no 
telling how much this number may be increased before next June. 

A law should be passed giving to the Magistrates, or to any Recorder or 
Stipendiary Magistrate, power to dispose of the cases as before stated and to 
sentence the crimp to six months imprisonment, together with a fine of from 
$200. to $400—half of which, in all cases, should go to the informer. In cases 
where the victim has been shown to have been drugged, the crimp should be 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, together with a fine of $400 or so. A 
great many are got across from the counties of Lincoln, Welland, Haldimand 
and Essex, when in astate of stupor from the effectsof drugging. A poor Indian 
in this state, was saved this week in Caledonia, when on his way to Buffalo, in 
charge of a notorious ‘ crimp.’ 

I will here give you extracts from some letters received by me from the vari- 
ous sources referred to above :— 
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most notoriously public manner, without any but the most 
puerile efforts on the part of the Government to repress 
them. American Agentg advertised openly for ‘ laborers 
for the States’, whom every one knew were intended as re- 
cruits to the Federal army. Moreover, if the Government 
had exercised the slightest vigilance they would have dis- 
covered that American officials, passport agents, and per- 
haps consuls, were engaged in this illegal recruiting.* 





Rolland McDonald, of St. Catherine’s, writes: ‘I regret to say that there has 
been an immense deal of enlistments for the American army, and that there is 
a great deal of that sort of thing still going on. I suppose there are now up- 
wards of fifty persons in the county engaged in enlisting parties, of whom I 
should say there were twenty in this town. I have quite a number of cases 
coming on at the approaching Assizes, but I do not expect to be able to try one- 
fourth of them, owing to witnesses being kept out of the way.’ 

J. R. Martin, of Cayuga, writes that the parties after being committed, 
‘generally smuggle away the witnesses before trial.’ ‘One party was found 
with Government of Michigan orders in his pocket, authorizing the enlistment 
of Indians.’ 

Alex. MacDougall, Barrister of Chatham, writes—‘ Enlisting for the American 
army is carried on to a very great extent in this county. It is difficult to make 
an estimate of the numbers that go. There are many going daily.’ He gives 
a statement showing that lately 23 charges have been made in his county against 
crimps. 

The Toronto Police report shows that 86 charges have been preferred there. 
The writer says—‘ You may judge to what extent the practice prevails when we 
tell you that batches of men from 10 to 15 each have left this city by train as 
often as twice a week. A correspondent in Buffalo of our Chief of Police states 
that nine enlistments from Toronto alone «ame under his personal -notice in one 
week.’ He also complains of the impossibility, as a general rule, to convict, in 
consequence of the witnesses disappearing before trial at the Assizes. 

John Scott, J. P., of Caledonia, county of Haldimand, and C. Stevens, J. P., 
of Dunnville, inform me that crimps are at work all over that county, and that 
their time, as also that of the constables, is wholly occupied in endeavouring to 
watch the movements of the fellows. They say, however, that notwithstanding 
all their efforts, men are run off in pairs, &c., every day from a dozen different 
points. They say that if they commit, the witnesses are sure to disappear before 
trial, and this emboldens the crimps, but if they were granted the power to dis- 
pose of the cases summarily, the whole evil would be remedied. 

[We omit a number of similar well-authenticated statements. Ep. S. R.] 

1 will not trouble you with more extracts and simply give these so as to show 
you clearly the necessity there is for the passing of a short act before you ad- 
journ. If you do not get it through before the House rises there will be little 
requirement for it when the summer session meets, as hundreds of men would 
be duped across in the meantime. 

The members of Parliament would surely assist in carrying through such a 
good measure. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 
Davip McKinnon. 


* The following affidavit taken in connection with a criminal trial in Hamil- 
ton needs no explanation ; 
‘Ciry or HaMILTon, to wit: 

I, Edward W. B. Arnold, of the town of Sandwich, in the county of Essex: 
sailor, make oath and say that on the sixteenth day of February in the year of 
our Lord 1865, ——-——— Huffman, representing himself to be a clerk in the 
office of Hobart, the American Consul at Windsor, saw me at Sand- 
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But information of such complicity was apparently the 
knowledge Lord Monk was most anxious to avoid. Where 
was the Governor-General’s vigilance during the four solid 
years that he allowed the uninterrupted progress of this 
flagrant breach of neutrality? Had he forgotten the 
émeute of the Crimean war, in which Mr. Marcy demanded 
and obtained the recall of a minister, and the reprimand 
of Consuls, on account of a few beggarly recruits picked 
up in New York City? No! following in the footsteps of 
his own model premier, the redoubtable Russell, he was 
adding his Canadian quota from the St. Lawrence, to Lord 
John’s half million from the banks of the Shannon, while 
the one detained the Confederate rams in the Mersey, and 
the other thundered his feeble anathemas against a few 
Southern exiles, in threadbare grey, congregated at St. 
Lawrence Hall, in Montreal ! 

It is true that at the late date adverted to, (March 1865), 
and under the pressure of public opinion, the Government 
introduced a Bill to arrest the evil of ‘Crimping’: but it 





wich and ain if I was oontininde ome, I replied that I was not until 
navigation opens. He then proposed to me that we should go into the Crimping 
business together. Ideclined. Huffman then said that he was in the American 
Consul’s office at W indsor, and could make ten thousand dollars in three months. 
He then proposed that if 1 assisted in getting men, and went along as a decoy 
he would divide the spoils with me. T promised to see some men. I first saw 
Charles Dubois, spoke to him upon the subject of enlisting, and went with him 
to Windsor to see Huffman as to terms. Huffman was not then to be found, so 
we had to return without seeing him. The next day I went alone to see Huti- 
man, and told him about Dubois. Huffman returned to Sandwich with me, and 
arranged to see Dubois. He saw Dubois, and arranged with him. Dubois took 
him to see Garrison and Watson. He also arranged with them. It was agreed 
that the party consisting of myself, Dubois, Garrison and Watson were to start 
the nextday for the United States via the Suspension Bridge, to enlist in the 
American army. The next day Huffman handed me seven dollars American 
money to give Dubois for the benefit of his wife and family. Mrs. Dubois got 
the money from me. He gave me thirty dollars in American currency to buy 
tickets for the party of five. I bought the tickets — one was for Huffman himself. 
Huffman gave five dollars to Watson as an inducement for him to enlist. He 
gave me two dollars in silver to buy passportfor Garrison. He also gave seven 
dollars in American money to buy passport for Watson. He showed me a lot 
of blank passports which he had in his pocket. He came along to Hamilton 
with me. There both of us were arrested. Huffman escaped, but 1 was detained. 
On the way down he gave me money to treat the party in London. At Chat- 
ham Gilfayle came aboard, and negotiated with Hutiman. Huffman told me to 
give Gilfayle my ticket, which I did, Huffman said he was cashier of the Con- 
gulate Office at Windsor. 





Signed, E. W. B. ARnop. 


Given before me at the City of Hamilton, in the County of Wentworth, this 
25th March, A. D. 1865. 


Signed, Davin McKinnon. 
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was too late; two weeks afterwards a certuin scene at Ap- 
pomattox Court House put an end to the great drama in 
which Canadian recruits had played so prominent a part. 

The close of the American war had scarcely left the re- 
lations between Canada and the United States to readjust 
themselves, before the Fenian excitement, eventually cul- 
minating in invasion, began to produce a new disturbance. 
In Canada herself their number was insignificant. The 
Northern States were the centre where originated, and 
whence radiated the fires of Fenianism. It turned out to 
be a bubble; but besides filling the pockets of a few un- 
principled adventurers, and depleting those of a still larger 
number of genuine enthusiasts, it completed the demon- 
stration of the proposition that, in international inter- 
course, the United States and England have assumed to- 
ward each other, respectively, the positions of a first and 
second rate power. The Fenians were permitted to organ- 
ize upon American soil, with openly avowed hostile intent, 
without interruption ; nor were they seriously interfered 
with, until thé President’s proclamation issued five days 
after their repulse on Canadian soil at the battle of Ridge- 
way ; Congress so far from supporting the President in his, 
to say the least, very modest efforts at repression, impliedly 
censured him therefor, while advising him not only to re- 
lease those held for a violation of our own neutrality, but 
to intercede in behalf of the prisoners held by the Cana- 
dian authorities, captured on their own soil. 

Now if Great Britain wished to make demands equal to 
her concessions, why did she not require the expulsion of 
Stevens and other foreigners by an Alien Bill, and the sur- 
render of Roberts, Sweeney and the rest under the Extra- 
dition Treaty, or on some other pretence? Why did she 
not ask repayment of the million of dollars which her re- 
pulsion of the invasion cost her, in the same spirit in which 
her Provincial Parliament indemnified the St. Albans 
Bank? Upon making these demands, for every one of 
which she has given an equivalent, she would have sounded 
the depths to which the defunct Russell, and the feeble 
Monk, with their ‘ peace policy ’, had sunk her! 
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This brief outline of the relations between Canada and 
the United States will suffice to prove that all prospect of 
voluntary annexation to the United States is forever ter- 
minated. There only remained the alternate policy of Con- 
federation. 

The great want of the Provincial mind and Provincial 
heart is a nationality. There is no need, no want, in the 
human breast like that of a country. ‘ Qu’il est beau 
d’ avoir une patrie !’ 

No land is more blessed in the fullest enjoyment of civil 
liberty and municipal order than Canada. As for reli- 
gious liberty, all churches are free, and all religions tolera- 
ted, with no establishment or forced contribution ; for 
Education no country has made more liberal provision, 
the State supporting its public system, commencing with 
the primary-school, and terminating with the University, 
while private enterprize supplies Literary, Scientific, and 
Educational Corporations of the highest order ; the people 
are refined, hospitable, and religious; the trade of the 
Provinces ranks next to that of England and the United 
States in the world; their increase of population has been 
in greater ratio, it is believed, for the last three-quarters of 
a century than has that of any civilized country, not ex- 
cepting the United States :— yet with all these advantages 
and material elements of prosperity, Canada, (and what is 
here said of Canada will apply with equal truth to the 
whole of British America), is to the outside world but 
little known and less regarded ; in the language of a dis- 
tinguished British-American, ‘ she is a nonentity in the 
commonwealth of nations.’ It was in view of the admit- 
ted fact the provincial condition is only one of pupillage, 
that one of the authors before us, Mr. Russell, declares — 
‘ At some future day Canada must become either indepen- 
dent in whole or in part, or a portion of a foreign State.’ 
The Mother Country has foreseen and anticipated the crisis, 
and taken the preliminary steps toward spreading upon 
the shoulders of her Provincial children the toga virilis of 
national maturity.- Instead of retarding, the first states- 
men of England are anxious to hasten, the day of complete 
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independence, of which Confederation is but a prelude. 
The scheme of confederating the five Atlantic Provinces, 
viz: the Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, and Prince Edward’s Island, was first promul- 
gated as a Government measure in 1858. In 1864 a Uon- 
vention of influential delegates from these five Provinces 
assembled in Quebec, and after consultation passed resolu- 
tions recommending Confederation, and advising prelimi- 
nary steps thereto. This became the test question at suc- , 
ceeding elections; unfortunately in Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward’s Island some local political influences de- 
feated the measure, so that they were not included in the 
Dominion of Canada: a confederation formed under the 
late Act of Union which went into operation on the Ist of 
July last. The Dominion includes ‘the provinces of On- 
tario, (late Canada West) ; Quebec, (late Canada East) ; 
New Brunswick ; and Nova Scotia. From the statistics 
furnished us, in the main by Mr. Russell, we are enabled 
to compile the following table, showing the estimated re- 
sources and population in 1865 of the three provinces now 
included in, and the remaining two soon likely to be added 
to the new Dominion. 


Areain Square Miles. Popuiation. 


Gntario, (CO. W..)cccscbosresccessee . 121,260 1,654, 768 
MPROHOG (U0. Ely iesaderecs suse cnsucaveecoesossese ..-210,020 1,226,872 
BE MMR seven conseinnseivesecesseceanveess 28,000 225,000 
SVE Es UNM. igekeus- «cu tincectuaccocésusecsécteceds LOIUOS 370,000 
Newfoundland 46,500 130,000 
P. Edward’s Island ....... eiepecuseacsebecsseay “baere 100,000 





| A beeen eoeend seer duesesncneoet 425,930 3, 706,640 


Total Imports, $70,600,963 ; Exports, $66,846.604; total available revenue 
for the General Government, $9,643.108. 


The Constitution of the Government, under the Articles 
of Union, bears very little resemblance to that of the 
United States. The Governor-General is appointed, as 
heretofore, by the Crown. When the country shall become 
independent, this office, from present indications, will be 
hereditary. The Senate is appointed by the Governor and 
Council for life; the lower branch, or House of Commons, 
alone is elective. The States and their local Legislatures 

15 
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are themselves the creatures of the new Union, instead of 
being its creators, as was the case in the history of our 
Federal Union. This fact, it is to be hoped, will render 
questions of divided sovereignty and conflicting jurisdic- 
tion, less fraught with danger and revolution. 

As to the advantages to be derived from Confederation : 
they are to be looked for in the strength of union against 
foreign aggression, and the danger of absorption by the 
United States; in the unity of purpose and destiny, the 
concentration of effort, the reconciliation of interests, the 
elevation of design, the expansion of sentiment, the broad- 
ening and opening of fields of laudable ambition, the in- 
crease of the rewards for labor ; — in fine, all those bene- 
fits which must result from independence on the one hand, 
and a common countr?, a common altar, and a common na- 
tionality upon the other. A supreme government in which 
the people are represented will hasten forward the day 
which must witness the completion of the great lines of In- 
ternal Improvement from Halifax, to Quebec, and ultimate- 
ly from Quebec across the Continent to the Pacific Ocean ; 
the building up of a national Marine; and finally, as the 
highest fruition of all these combined and harmonizing 
influences, the birth of a National Literature. 

In addition to these five Maritime Provinces, British 
America includes Central British America, and the Pacific 
Possessions. It is asserted by Mr. Russell, and the author- 
ities quoted by him, that the former embraces a vast region 
blessed with a milder climate than that of Canada (— the 
isothermal line rising as you progress westward until you 
reach the Rocky Mountains), and full of yet undeveloped 
mineral and agricultural wealth. Stretching over an ill- 
defined boundary line to the Northwest of Canada isa vast 
Terra Incognita, destined, they tell us, to become at some 
future day, as the connecting link between the Northern 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, the seat of empire for the 
Northern Confederation, rivalling in power the Mississippi 
Valley, destined to hold a similar relation to the Centra] 
Republic of the United States. On the other hand, the 
American politicians maintain that the United States, hav 
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ing purchased the Russian Possessions, have now only to 
acquire Greenland and the Arctic Regions to completely 
hem in British America, and achieve one more grand ad- 
vance toward the realization of the late Senator Douglas’s 
dream of ‘ Manifest Destiny ’, or the scheme of ‘ Continen- 
tal Empire’ more recently announced by the Radical Lead- 
ers.* Whether such men, or this class of men, be the real 
prophets of the future, or be at all equal to the solution of 
the vast and interesting problem presented by the various 
nationalities now in progress of developement, or decay, 
upon this American Continent, may perhaps admit of some 
doubt in the minds of the few sober, thinking men still 
left among us.......... Politicians, Demagogues, Manifest 
Destinies, Ostend Manifestos, Continental Empires, Forms 
of Government, National Associations and Alliances — 
the fashion of these things passes away ; but the silent 
evolution of great principles, under the laws of God, works 
out, we humbly trust in all faith, a higher and nobler des- 
tiny for us all, in the slow, but steady, onward progress of 
the human race. 





Art. IX.—1. The Battle-fields of Virginia. Chancellors- 
ville ; embracing the Operations of the Army of Northern 
Virginia from the first Battle of Fredericksburg to the 
death of Lieutenant-General Jackson. By Jed. Hotchkiss, 
late Captain and Topographical Engineer, Second Corps, 
A. N. V., and William Allan, late Lieutenant-colonel 
and Chiet of Ordnance, Second Corps, A. N. V._ Lllus- 
trated by five maps and a full-length likeness of Lieut. 
Gen. T. J. Jackson. New York: D. Van Nostrand, 
192 Broadway. London: Trubner & Co. 1867. pp. 
152. 





* It is our destiny to have Cuba, and it is folly to debate the question. It 
naturally belongs to the American continent 
* The same is true of Central America and Mexico. 
have territory enough.’—Douglas, at New Orleans in December, 1858. 
Thaddeus Stevens in hisspeech at the welcome extended to Congress in Decem- 
ber 1866, by the negroes and other citizens of Washington, declared that the 
United States is destined to become ‘an Empire embracing the Continent’ ! 
Senator Wilson has recently given public expression to similar opinions. 
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2. Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac, a critical history 
of Operations in Virginia, Maryland and — 
JSromthe commencement to the close of the War, 1861-5. By 
William Swinton. New York: Charles B. Sichaaiien, 
540 Broadway. pp. 640. 


3. The Twelve decisive Battles of the War: a history of the 
Eastern and Western Campaigns, in relation to the actions 
that decided their issue. By William Swinton, author 
of the ‘ Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac’. New 


York: Dick & Fitzgerald, publishers. 1867. pp. 520. - 


A noble history is, next to liberty, the most precious in- 
heritance of a people ; and the annals of our Southern States, 
during the last six years, whenever truly written, will be 
found, in spite of some deplaeuble faults, as full of moral 
grandeur as any other history whatever. But it is not yet 
possible to write a true and complete history of the War of 
Coercion. The necessary materials for it, however, should 
now be carefully collected and preserved. They must be 
supplied, indeed, by parties to the contest, and therefore 
every contribution may be one-sided ; but, with this avow- 
ed defect, they might all be fair and truthful. Such is this 
modest and judicious work from the South on Chancellors- 
ville. In clear and appropriate language it describes, with 
the help of excellent maps, the topography of the scene, 
exhibits the condition and strength of the opposing armies, 
their preparations and their preliminary strategy, and re- 
counts the important events of the great battle. Official 
reports on both sides have been carefully examined and 
judiciously used. The scene is regarded, unavoidably, from 
a Southern point of view. The facts whdeh Southerners 
engaged in the strife could best know and appreciate are 
set forth fully ; those of which Northerners alone could be 
original witnesses are succinctly stated, so far as they are 
necessary to a comprehension of the operations, on the au- 
thority of Federal official documents. If there is wanting 
to the completeness of the picture something which North- 
ern writers might supply from unofficial knowledge, it is 
an honest vacancy, ndt filled with rumors and conjectures. 
Thus the story may be defective but the book is fair. It is 
indeed a most valuable contribution to history. 
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The other works named at the head of this article are 
less fair and of less historical value ; but they are entertain- 
ing from their graphic descriptions of military events and, 
especially, of battle-scenes as regarded from the Northern 
point of view. They are frequently inaccurate, and, in the 
ambition of: the author to exhibit inside views of Southern 
affairs, of which he is unavoidably ignorant, he has fallen 
into grievous mistakes. For aman of Northern sympa- 
this, hoWever, he writes in a liberal spirit. His style is 
loose, gossiping and lively, but sometimes inflated. 

In the war of coercion there was no decisive battle ; and 
there is Hibernian absurdity in raising to that distinction 
every one of twelve engagements in a single war, from Ma- 
nassas in 1861 to Five Forks in 1865. If one of those bat- 
tles had been, in a proper sense, decisive, another, also 
decisive, could not have been fought. Many battles anda 
thousand causes conspired to produce the final result of that 
war, and to influence every great turn in the tide of fortune. 
It is impossible to say that, if any one of those battles had 
not been fought, or if any one of those causes had been 
withdrawn while the rest remained, the result would have 
been materjally different. The most general cause alone, 
the vast disproportion of force between the combatants, 
may be called decisive; and even this required a division 
of the South to make it effectual. More than once the 
Southern cause was almost won and it may be affirmed with 
probability that if Maryland had not been bound before she 
could strike ; or if Kentucky had struck for the cause which 
she approved ; or if, during the last two years of the war, a 
party had not induced a considerable fraction of the South- 
ern population to decline indispensable exertions and sac- 
rifices for the common cause ;—in a word, if the South had 
been united, the South would have been successful. When 
thus divided, its resources were gradually exhausted both 
by its victories and its defeats: blockade, devastation, the 
refusal of the enemy to exchange prisoners or to admit 
medicines ;—all exertions, all misfortunes, all mistakes, al] 
events brought the country nearer to the inevitable end 
under the influence of one general and inexorable cause, 
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Half the South, contending against the entire North rein- 
forced from other countries and from the South itself, could 
only protract the war through four years, and at last cover 
itself with glory, and fall, 

But if, among our numerous bloody battles, some are 
entitled to eminence in history, the list heat not omit 
Chancellorsville, though it is not described by our Northern 
author among the decisive twelve. It was almost a‘cam- 
paign. The armies engaged were two of the best ever ar- 
rayed by the respective Powers. The skill displayed there 
on the part of the South has seldom been surpassed, and 
the valor never. The battle was, more nearly than any 
other, decisive in favor of the South ; and indirectly it led 
to a battle which (Jackson being dead) was in fact, more 
nearly than any other, decisive in favor of the North. 
Chancellorsville was the scene of Jackson’s last exploit and 
of his death. His achievement there raised the Confeder- 
acy to its highest point of success, and his death, more than 
any other event of battle, precipitated its ruin. He was, 
above all others, the hero of the war. 

Jackson was a warrior born. His mode of gaining ad- 
mittance into West Point evinced his martial ardor and the 
energy of his character when a boy. Almost as soon as 
his military education was complete, he won rapid promo- 
tion in the Mexican war. When peace sent the army into 
barracks or to picket the frontier, he resigned; but with a 
resolution to return to the service at the first summons of 
national war. He had high professional ambition, ener- 
getic passions and a keen relish for the rapture of battle. 
In peace he became a student and teacher of military art, 
but peace presented nothing that could both engage and 
satisfy his soul except the sublime truths and aims of re- 
ligion. In his later years religion exalted and inspired 
his whole being. He was still a warrior by nature; but, 
when called to the field again, he referred all events to 
God, and, with devout humility, regarded himself as a 
minister of the Divine Will. He fought as a citizen under 
the banner of his country, and as a Christian under a sign 
which he saw emblazoned, like the cross of Constantine, on 
the face of Heaven. 
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He entered the service of his native State under a pro- 
found conviction of duty. To him the war on the part of 
the North seemed a crime, as the manner of conducting it 
afterwards appeared atrocious. If he had been supreme, 
he would have sharpened the edge of resistance with severe 
retaliation. His hostility to the North had the sanction, 
as he believed, of Divine justice, and it had all the earnest- 
ness of his nature and the intens‘ty of his faith. Never- 
theless, towards prisoners and other persons of the North 
he was always most humane. 

He excelled all other generals of the war in military 
genius. His career was precisely two years in duration 
and few men have ever risen, in so brief a time, from such 
obscurity to such renown. ‘The qualities of Jackson were 
of the heroic order. An exact estimate of his particular 
merits as a military leader may not yet be formed; but 
that they were exalted both in kind and degree cannot be 
questioned. In his first battle of the war he won his pop- 
ular title of ‘Stonewall’. In the vast and varied campaign 
of 1862 he exhibited almost every trait that marks the 
character of a great captain. He opened the next campaign 
at Chancellorsville with a stroke which no man then liv- 
ing but himself would have conceived or could have exe- 
cuted. 

During 1862 the Confederate arms were generally suc- 
cessful in the East, and the year closed with gloomy augury 
for the North after, the disastrous repulse of Burnside at 
Fredericksburg in December. The Northern mind sunk 
into despondency so deep and general that a peace party 
began to develop itself in force, and intelligent friends of 
the Federal administration expressed the opinion in the 
spring that, unless the next campaigu should open with, 
speedy and signal success, the war ought to be abandoned. 
If this condition had been accepted by the North as final, 
the battle of Chancellorsville would have been decisive and 
the South independent. 

From December, 1862, until April, 1865, the Army of 
the Potomac and the Army of Northern Virginia, the two 
great armies of the North and the South, lay inactive at 
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Fredericksburg, facing each other on opposite sides of the 
Rappahannock, a river which is there about three hundred 
yards wide. From its Northern side the hills rise abruptly, 
and they were occupied by the Army of the Potomac. 
Along its Southern margin is a plain varying in width, 
but generally widening from a quarter of a mile just above 
Fredericksburg to a mile and a half at a distance of twenty- 
five miles below. The plain is bounded by a range of hills 
or bluffs on which the Army of Northern Virginia was se- 
curely intrenched, and Burnside had found the position in 
pregnable in front. Two abortive attempts made by him 
to turn it during the winter led to his removal from com- 
mand and deepened the discouragement of the North. 

He was succeeded by General Hooker who had acquired 
the flashy title of ‘ Fighting Joe’. He was a vainglorious 
but intelligent and energetic officer. He applied himself 
with diligence and success to restore the strength and dis- 
cipline of his army, and in April, 1863, he was ready to 
take the field with a hundred and twenty thousand mus- 
kets, twelve or thirteen thousand well-mounted cavalry and 
over four hundred pieces of artillery ; the whole in such 
admirable condition that, after his manner, he proclaimed 


his to be ‘ the finest army on this planet’. He waited only 


for favorable weather in spring to commence an advance on 
Richmond and he loudly predicted for himself rapid and 
overwhelming success. 

During the season of inaction General Lee, vigorously 
assisted by the Confederate Executive and Congress, was 
filling up his ranks. Although he received many raw con- 
scripts, his judicious and unremitting exertions placed his 
army in excellent condition for the coming campaign. In 
the opinion of General Hooker it ‘ acquired a character for 
steadiness and efficiency unsurpassed in ancient or modern 
times.’ In truth, the men of the South were the best who 
ever made up the rank and file of great armies. But when 
the campaign opened, a considerable part of Lee’s army had 
been detached for distant service, and there remained not 
more than fifty thousand infantry, less than three thousand 
cavalry and artillery to the number of a hundred and sev- 
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enty pieces. With due allowance for superior weapons, 
horses and equipage, the force of Hooker appeared to be 
three times as great in effect as Lee’s 

Early in April the Northern commander had matured 
his plan and was ready to advance on the Confederate cap- 
ital. Of course, the great obstacle in his path was the 
Army of Rorthers Virginia. “The experience of his prede- 
cessor indicated that the only practicable method of re- 
moving it out of his way was to turn its intrenched position 
by making a wide circuit westward around its left. As 
the Rappahannock flows eastwardly and, a few miles above 
Fredericksburg, receives the Rapidan which empties into 
it from the south-west, this operation would require those 
rivers to be crossed. But, as they have several fords so 
convenient for the purpose and yet so distant that Lee could 
not guard them strongly without giving up his fortifica- 
tions and opening the direct road to Richmond, it could not 
be difficult to pass the rivers. The plan adopted by Hook- 

r, however, for that purpose was judicious, and it was exe- 
ee with comniiaabidite celerity and secrecy. 

His general design was to concentrate, by his first move- 
ment, the principal strength of his great army near the 
position of Lee and on his left flank. A considerable force 
was to be left opposite Fredericksburg to make demonstra- 
tions against the front of the Confederates, withdraw their 
attention from the flanking operation and press them 
when that movement was completed. It was expected that 
the completion of that movement would constrain Lee to 
quit his intrenchments and’ retreat towards Richmond, 
pursued by the whole Federal army. To hasten his retreat 
and to impede it when attempted, ten thousand cavalry, 
sent to his rear, were to break up his railroad communica- 
tions and to fall upon his moving columns. 

Accordingly, in the last days of April, a large mass of 
infantry crossed the Rappahannock more than twenty-five 
miles above Fredericksburg and moved on across the Rapi- 
dan and down the rivers, uncovering the lower fords for 
the passage of other troops. Meeting with no formidable 
opposition, about fifty thousand men, in the evening of the 
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thirtieth day of April, were concentrated at Chancellors- 
ville, some twelve miles westward of Fredericksburg, and 
between two and three miles from the Rappahannock near 
its confluence with the Rapidan. Their number was in- 
creased the next morning by the arrival of other troops to 
sixty or sixty-five thousand. When fifty thousand men* 
had taken possession of Chancellorsville and the fords were 
open for others, the great flanking operation was deemed a 
complete success. Hooker then issued a general order in 
which he boasted thus: ‘The operations of the last three 
days have determined that our enemy must either inglori- 
ously fly or come out from behind his defences and give us 
battle on our own ground where certain destruction awaits 
him.’ At that moment his enemy was preparing to attack 
him the next morning. There was to be no opportunity 
for the Federal cavalry to carry out the savage order of 
Hooker to harass the enemy by day and by night, on the 
march and in camp and, above all, to ‘ fight, fight, riaur, 
bearing in mind that time is as valuable to the general as 
the rebel carcasses’ ! 

Forty thousand Northern troops were still under General 
Sedgwick before Fredericksburg. They had laid pontoon 
bridges across the river and made animated demonstrations 
of attack on the Confederate front. On the twenty-ninth 
of April when these demonstrations were going on, Gener- 
ai Lee drew in his right wing which had stretched far down 
the Rappahannock and he arrayed his whole army in order 
of battle near Fredericksburg. But soon the inactivity of 
his adversary there indicated that the movement in pro- 
gress elsewhere was the principal operation. In the even- 
ing of the same day he received definite information from 
his cavalry that large Federal colums, having crossed the 
Rappahannock, were approaching the Rapidan. The plan 
of the enemy was then clearly developed to his view. Yet 
all the next day his army remained in line of battle before 
Sedgwick while he stood still and a powerful army was 
concentrating on Chancellorsville. The Confederates stood 
ready to strike a tremendous blow, and the blow was re- 
served until it could be delivered with the most decisive 
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advantage. The opposing army had been divided and its 
‘wings were separated from each other by a day’s march 
and a river. Each of them was to be attacked and defeat- 
ed separately. For that purpose, however, it was necessary 
for Lee also to divide his own force, leaving a small body 
to hold his fortifications and keep Sedgwick from advancing, 
while the larger mass was to be hurled against Hooker. 
The brilliant operations by which victory was about to be 
wrested from a powerful adversary could scarcely have 
been commenced sooner or later than they were, without 
diminishing the chances of success. 

Lee made no serious effort to arrest the concentration of 
troops at Chancellorsville. Three Confederate brigades, 
two of which were withdrawn from a ford as the enemy 
descended the river, were sent there in the night of Thurs- 
day the twenty-ninth of April; but they retired the next 
day when the Federals approached. They took. up and 
fortified a position across the road leading to Fredericks- 
burg and between four and five miles from Chancellors- 
ville. By eight o’clock the next morning (Friday, May 1) 
the entire army of Lee, having marched after midnight, 
was at the same position, with Jackson in command. He 
had orders to engage the enemy upon coming up with 
them and he directed an immediate advance of his whole 
force. This was less than forty-two thousand men ; between 
eight and nine thousand having been left under General 
Early at Fredericksburg. Jackson’s advance brought him 
into collision with the enemy, for Hooker was pushing out 
his whole column from Chancellorsville on three different 
roads. On two of the same roads the Confederates were 
marching. These were the old turnpike and the plank 
road, the former being the most direct and hilly, the latter 
bending southward and being more level. They are no- 
where more than a mile apart, and they come together 
about five miles east of Chancellorsville. For a mile or 
‘two from that place they run through a forest and then 
they emerge into more open ground. ‘Two Federal columns 
moving on these roads, another took the river road which 
lies further North and is more circuitous. The latter en- 
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countered no opposition, but each of the former, about the 
same time and before it was free from the forest, was ar- 
rested by the rapid advance of Jackson. A sharp conflict 
took place, especially on the old turnpike, and on both 
roads the Federal troops, being impetuously assailed and 
being finally flanked, were compelled to retire. In fact, 
General. Hooker ordered all his troops back into the posi- 
tions which they had occupied in Chancellorsville. Having 
previously made preparations to press forward to Freder- 
icksburg, he determined that morning, after reconnoitering 
the Confederate position, to move out about two miles and 
a half and take up a line of battle in the open country 
preparatory to a general advance. But the celerity of 
Jackson’s movement and the vigor of his attack prevented 
the Federal columns from extricating themselves from the 
Wilderness, and General Hooker feared (as he said) that 
they would be beaten in detail. 

Thus Jackson, by his first day’s operations, had cooped 
up in the wilderness that formidable army which, onlythe 
evening before, had been congratulated with the boast that 
their enemy must fly or fight them on ground of their own 
choice. The ground was chosen indeed but not by them or 
their general. They were thrown on the defensive in an 
unfavorable position and, in a first encounter, success had 
attended the hostile banners. But still, if the situation 
was difficult for them, it was formidable to their adver- 
saries. 

When the Federal troops retreated, the whole Confeder- 
ate line advanced and followed them close up to their breast- 
works. On that side the position was naturally strong 
and was surrounded with a dense wood and a thicket of 
tangled undergrowth. Breastworks had been formed of 
logs with trees felled in front. Artillery swept the few 
narrow roads of approach and commanded the adjacent 
forest. By the time this position had been examined by 
Lee and Jackson, night was coming on and no attack could 
be made. Before another dawn the defences were much 
strengthened. 

During the night, Lee and Jackson, sitting together 
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under a tree, discussed the difficulty of an assault on this 
front and considered how it might be avoided without re- 
linquishing their enterprise. An attack on some other part 
of the Federal lines readily suggested itself and Lee sent 
cavalry to reconnoitre the right flank of theenemy. They 
reported favorably to an attack in that direction. Those 
hostile lines were about five miles long, trending south. 
westwardly from the Rappahanaock on the left to Chan- 
cellorsville, embracing that place by an irregular figure 
and thence stretching out on the right about two miles 
westwardly through the Wilderness. Chancellorsville is 
the name of a large brick house which stood in a cleared 
space extending two or three hundred yards every way, and 
the place was noted chiefly because several roads there 
centred, Some five hundred yards west of the house is a 
hill called Fairview, and it is the highest within the scene 
of these operations. Next to it in height, and about half a 
mile southwest of it, is another hill called Hazel Grove. 
These two eminences were held by the Federal troops. 
Their extreme right rested also ona commanding elevation, 
but the artificial defences there were slight, and only a part 
of one brigade faced westwardly to guard the flank of a 
long line fronting the south. While the Confederates 
were discovering the weakness of this point, a Iederal 
council of war at Chancellorsville discussed the plans pro- 
posed for the next day., Some generals favored an attack 
in full force on the Confederate position. Hooker wished 
to contract his lines so as to strengthen them and to wait 
for the attack. But the officers commanding on the right 
being confident of the strength of their position, it was 
determined that the army should await the advance of Lee 
on its present line. ; 

The Federal right having been examined, Jackson sent 
two of his staff to look for a route by which he might 
move round that flank with speed and secrecy, and such a 
route was found. He proposed to march entirely across 
the face of the enemies’ position, pass round the flank and. 
deliver an attack upon the rear. When Lee inquired with 
what force he was willing to undertake that operation, he 
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replied, with that part of his oavn corps which was present. 
The audacity of the proposal caused Lee to hesitate a mo- 
ment, but on the field of battle he was scarcely less dar- 
ing than his great lieutenant, and he soon gave his approval. 
He was himself to remain with about sixteen thousand 
men exposed to the attacks of more than sixty thousand 
if they should discover his situation, or if the assault to be 
made by Jackson should fail. The flanking movement 
was to be pursued over many miles of devious paths through 
the Wilderness ; a wide-spread forest of stunted trees mat- 
ted underneath with brushwood through which it was im- 
possible for troops to march in order or even to see an ene- 
my a hundred yards distant. The route of march was in- 
tersected by several roads leading from the Federal works ; 
on some of them hostile troops were stationed and all, it 
might have been expected, would be observed by cavalry. 
Vigilance and vigor on the part of the enemy would expose 
the column in motion to attacks in situations most unfa- 
vorable to its safety. Jackson’s proposal was full of ex- 
treme danger, but, if successiul, it would extricate the 
Southern army from a very oan situation and secure 
for it a splendid triumph. 

To Jackson, no less than to Lee, belonged that caution 
which avoids such physical obstacles as do not yield to the 
will of man; and his also was the daring that avoids them 
by rushing boldly upon perils which have a more appalling 
front, but which, as they spring from human force, may 
be surmounted by human exertion; as the mariner in a 
tempest shuns the unyielding coast and ventures out upon 
the wide and raging sea where danger may be conquered 
by skill and courage. Those wise commanders would not 
dash their brave legions against the strongest works of the 
enemy ; but against men, Jackson was ready to defy attack 
on a perilous march, or disaster in a perilous assault, with 
a divided force. The daring which would encounter such 
hazards, the prudence which could reduce them to ordinary 
dangers and the skill and energy that could carry so bold 
an enterprise to a victorious issue were characteristic of 
Jackson as they are of the greatest captains. 
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The part of Jackson’s corps then present scarcely num- 
bered twenty-five thousand ; but they were men accustomed 
to follow that great leader. He disclaimed for himself the 
title of Stonewall and assigned it to his first brigade. It 
is doubtful indeed whether even he could have imparted to 
any but Southern volunteers, in their first hour of battle, 
the steadiness of veterans, as he did to that brigade of Vir- 
ginians. They, at all events, never lost nor dishonored 
their title until they were ground to dust in a hundred 
battles. But when he rose to the command of a division, 
his division, coveting the title, emulated the spirit of his 
old brigade. He now led a corps and every brigade in it 
was a ‘Stonewall’ when he commanded. 

At early morning this corps, with Jackson at its head, 
was gliding away into the Wilderness from a point just in 
rear of the Confederate position. Its place of destination 
may have been four miles off, in a straight line, but the 
march, bending southward and westward, must have been 
three times as far. The roads were winding, obscure, and, 
in some parts, miry. Sometimes men and artillery had to 
struggle through the thickets. The march consumed 
nearly the entire day. A small number of cavalry care- 
fully screened the movement, and, generally, the column 
was hidden by the dense forest. But at one place, in de- 
scending a hill to cross a creek, it was brought within view 
of a part of the Federal army. The road at that hill runs 
southwardly, and General Sickles, whose attention was 
drawn to the passing trains, concluded that the Confeder- 
ates were retreating. Hooker, very strangely, adopted the 
same conclusion when the facts were reported to him, al- 
though, at nine o’clock, he had some information which 
led him to suspect a movement against his right and to 
order it to be further strengthened against attack. When 
the Confederate column was first discovered the road there 
was shelled. It was immediately avoided by the Southern 
column turning aside, and thus the movement was con- 
cealed. Some time aftewards it was discovered again by 
cavalry sent out for the purpose, and Sickles sallied forth 
with a considerable body of infantry to develop the strength 
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and purpose of the Confederates. Approaching the route 
of Jackson’s march he captured most of a regiment left: 
to guard the road by which he came; but he was check- 
ed by artillery which happened to be at hand, and other 
Southern troops being sent back to the endangered point, 
contested the ground bravely until late in the afternoon, 
Sickles, with the approval of Hooker, having drawn out his 
own three divisions, two brigades from the threatened right 
wing and Pleasanton’s cavalry, at last obtained possession 
of the road on which Jackson had passed and made prepa- 
rations to pursue the flying foe. Hooker during the after- 
noon wrote exultantly toSedgwick: ‘ We know the enemy 
is flying, trying to save his trains; two of Sickles’s divis- 
ions are among them.’ 

But the untiring Confederates swept swiftly and secretly 
round the circuit, and when Sickles, two miles from the 
Federal works, was about to start in pursuit, Jackson was 
in position and ready to fall upon the unguarded flank and 
rear of the enemy. Striking a road which led directly into 
that flank, he moved stealthily along it until he came 
within a convenient distance for a charge. There he ar- 
rayed his force in three lines of battle supporting each 
other. Orders were passed almost in whispers and no 
sound was permitted to alarm the unsuspecting enemy un- 
til all, was ready for the advance. 

It was nearly six o’clock and the Federal soldiers, hav- 
ing stacked arms, were lounging. about or eating supper. 
Some startled deer, rushing from the neighboring forest 
and leaping over the works, excited their merriment. Then 
bugle-notes in the Wilderness arrested momentary atten- 
tion. Then a few shots from skirmishers, a wild cheer, a 
terrific volley, a rush of men, and the Confederates swept 
over the few infantry and artillery which confronted their 
advance, struck the main line of the Federals in rear and 
drove a broken and panic-stricken mass from the hill, 
That commanding position was carried, guns and prisoners 
were captured, and, without a pause, the Confederate line 
swept onward. Scarcely retarded by the brief resistance 
of a regiment here and there, it had brushed away two di- 
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visions when it encountered a strong line of works into 
which a brigade had just been thrown to arrest the rout. 
Here the defence was vigorous for a time but the assailants 
in larger number pressed forward ; there was a fierce yell, 
a sudden charge and these works also were taken. Then 
a whole corps of nearly twenty thousand men had been 
doubled up, crushed, scattered. Far and wide the ground 
was strewn with the arms of fugitives. Rushing through 
the forest and among tlieir startled comrades, they spread 
terror over the Federal army. The uproar, the confusion, 
the rush of men and horses, the wreck of artillery wagons, 
all the terrible tumult of a vast rout filled the camps with 
horror. In eager pursuit the assailants moved on through 
the thickets which broke and mingled their regiments and 
brigades until the first two lines of battle were surging 
forward in one confused, irregular mass. 

While Jackson was leading his men in this grand as- 
sault, he exhibited, almost in the same moments, the mar- 
tial impetuosity of his nature and his singular devotion as 
a Christian. His eyes glowed, his frame dilated, he leaned 
forward over ‘his horse’s neck with an arm outstretched to- 
wards the enemy and exclaimed, again and again, ‘ press 
forward! press forward!’ And then he frequently paused, 
lifted up his right hand, turned his eyes to Heaven and 
silently prayed. 

Night fell on the flying fragments of the Federal right 
wing and on the disordered ranks of the victors. Darkness 
added to the confusion, and moonlight in that Wilderness 
could only lead astray. The Confederates became entan- 
gled among the trees of an abattis and their confusion was 
increased. It was absolutely necessary to pause until the 
first and second lines of battle could be formed anew and 
whilst the third was taking the advance. So there was a 
lull in the storm. 

It was half-past nine o’clock. The intrepid assailants 
had advanced two miles over the hostile works. Just be- 
fore them was a ravine and beyond it the high ground on 
which stood the Chancellor House, and near their front 
were breastworks, abattis, and gathering troops with artil- 

16 
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lery. Not far off was Hazel Grove. On that eminence 
Sickles had, when he sallied out, left some of his guns be- 
cause they could not well be used in the forest, and for a 
like reason he sent back to the same place Pleasanton with 
his cavalry and battery. He, sacrificing a regiment to 
gain a little time, extricated some other artillery from the 
rout and placed it in position. To the same spot Hooker 
urged forward through the flood of fugitives a division and 
a brigade of infantry, the first which he found at hand when 
he learned that his right wing was broken. Thus when 
the Confederates paused, twenty or thirty pieces of artil- 
lery, supported by a considerable force of infantry, were 
just ready to maintain a formidable position in front of 
the assailants. Some of the guns had already opened fire. 

“While waiting for his third line to come up, and before 
pickets were thrown out, Jackson, eager to ascertain by 
his own inspection the condition of affairs in his front, 
rode out with some of his staff and a few other persons, 
until he was close to the Federal lines. Seeing their pickets 
advance, he turned back, and as he approached his own 
troops through the forest and in darkness, they mistook him 
and his escort for hostile cavalry, and discharged a volley 
at them, killing and wounding several of the party. The 
General then turned to the left into the thicket and moved 
on towards his own lines. “A brigade stationed there re- 
peated the mistake and fired when he was within thirty or 
forty yards. He received three balls, one of them wound- 
ing his right hand and the others breaking his left arm in 
two places besides severing an artery. His frightened 
horse dashed through the wood, almost unhorsing him and 
bearing him towards the enemy. With his wounded hand 
he checked and turned the horse and in a few minutes, 
faint with pain and loss of blood, he sunk from the saddle 
into the arms of an aid. He was laid upon the ground, but - 
the enemy was very near and supposed to be advancing. 
Being supported, he walked a few steps and was then placed 
on a litter and carried to the rear. He had been borne but 
.a little way when the Federal artillery opened and a per- 
fect storm of canister swept down the road. One of the 
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litter-bearers was killed. The whole party had to liedown 
several minutes while the murderous missiles tore over 
them. Then turning into the wood they soon reached the 
Confederate line. Here a brigadier remarked to Jackson 
that the troops had suffered from the artillery fire and he 
feared that his position could not be held. The exhausted 
and fainting soldier for a moment recovered his former fire, 
as raising his head, he replied in his usual quick, decided 
tone ‘ you must hold your ground, General, you must hold 
your ground, sir.” This was Jackson’s last command. 
General A. P. Hill, next in rank to him, was wounded 
and General Stuart, who was several miles away with his 
cavalry, was sent for, and late at night he arrived and as- 
sumed the place of the fallen chief. Stuart was, in the 
judgment of Jackson, the best cavalry officer he ever knew. 
In manners a festive cavalier, he was in morals pure, in 
religion sincere, in courage, patriotism and devotion to 
duty, most admirable. The wounded hero, being too feeble 
to direct him, referred all further action to his own discre- 
tion. If Jackson could have led his troops an hour or two 
longer, he would have moved further to the left and placed 
them between Hooker’s position and the river, thus cutting 
that general off from his communications and compelling 
him to surrender or cut his way through the Confederates. 
Alluding to this purpose afterwards, he added ‘my men 
sometimes fail to drive the Yankees from a position, but 
they always fail to drive usaway.’ But when Stuart arriv- 
ed, such an operation was doubtless impracticable, and he 
prudently decided to attempt nothing more until morning. 
For safety, he drew back some troops on his right out of 
the Federal works which they had gained, and these works 
were again occupied by the enemy. He spent the rest of 
the night in active preparation for an advance at dawn. 
During the night, Sickles, who had returned to Hazel 
Grove, added to the horror of darkness, confusion and 
groans in the Wilderness by some futile efforts to recover 
lost ground, and several mistakes were made between parts 
of the same army firing into each other. With such ex- 
ceptions, the night passed without fighting after the fall of 
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Jackson. -Hooker availed himself of the respite to take 
up and strengthen a new line of defence, to arrange his 
forces, and to hasten the coming of a fresh corps which ac- 
tually arrived from Fredericksburg during the night and 
raised the number of Federal troops present to some eighty 
thousand, less the losses of Saturday. Early in the night 
he sent an order to Sedgwick, who had still twenty-two 
thousand men at Fredericksburg, to cross the river there, 
march at once to Chancellorsville, destroy any force he 
might encounter on the road and fall upon the rear of Lee; 
expecting (as the order phrased it) ‘ to use him up’ between 
Sedgwick and himself. 

On Saturday, when the sound of guns announced that 
Jackson had fallen upon the enemy, Lee at once opened 
with all the artillery of his right, and he kept up severe 
skirmishing against the Federal left until after dark ; thus 
detaining troops which might have been withdrawn to re- 
sist the assault on their right. During the night he learn. 
ed the results of that assault, and gave the necessary di- 
rections for the morrow. Being told that Jackson had in- 
tended to press the enemy on Sunday, he replied with deep 
emotion, ‘ these people shall be pressed to-day.’ 

Accordingly, at the dawn of Sunday the whole corps 
under Stuart advanced to a general assault under cover of 
a vigorous fire of artillery, and, soon afterwards, Lee at- 
tacked the position in his front. The battle thus begun 
raged with incessant fury for six hours. Forty thousand 
men were assailing eighty thousand in a strong position, 
though the Federal commander, through some infelicity of 
genius or of fortune, brought scarcely two-thirds of his 
force into action during the day. The conflict was fierce, 
stubborn and sanguinary. Many of the Northern troops 
fought with resolute courage ; the Southern with unequalled 
valor. The Federal artillery, abundant, excellent, ad- 
vantageously placed and well served, was very destructive 
to the daring assailants. Jackson’s corps, at the order of 
Stuart, rushed to the attack with the battle-cry ‘ charge 
and remember Jackson!’ At their right their impetuous 
assault immediately swept the enemy from the high pla. 
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teau of Hazel Grove, where four guns were captured and 
where Stuart hastened to plant twenty or thirty pieces. 
This advantage, at a later hour, proved to be of the highest 
value. Further to their left, the Confederates, after a 
sharp contest, drove the enemy from their first line of de- 
fensive works which had been made very strong during the 
night. Still advancing and pushing back masses of in- 
fantry, they fell under a galling fire from the numerous 
artillery on the high ridge at Fairview. Thus repeatedly 
advancing, they were repeatedly forced back to the works 
which they had first taken in the morning. Operating in 
the forest, different brigades advanced separately at differ- 
ent times, leaving a gap between them into which the 
enemy pushed masses of infantry, so that each brigade al- 
ternately, finding itself unsupported and threatened in 
flank, had to retire. At length a strong body of infantry 
with artillery moved to the left of the Confederate line and 
assailed it in flank and rear. Here and in the successive 
attempts to storm the Fairview Height, were the bloody 
struggles of the day. The second and third Confederate 
lines coming up, a part of them turned to repel the attack 
on their left while the rest advanced to the front. The 
flank attack of the enemy was checked. In front a charge 
was made with the whole line against Fairview. Rushing 
across a ravine, and over abattis and intrenchments, the 
assailants ascended the hill and some of them, entering the 
works on its crest, drove the enemy from their guns. But, 
after a fierce struggle there, they were forced back again to 
the position they had first captured. Again the attack on 
their left flank was renewed with vigor and, while a doubt- 
ful conflict raged there, again they attempted to carry 
Fairview by storm. The charge, the momentary success 
and the repulse were repeated. But now the attack on the 
Confederate left was finally repelled and the enemy was 
driven off with slaughter, not to return. Still Fairview, 
the key of the Federal position, was not taken. While 
these successive assaults on one side of it had failed, farther 
to the right the Confederates were pressing against it from 
the direction of Hazel Grove. Between those two heights 
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a position of considerable advantage was defended with 
stubborn resolution by the flower of Sickles’s corps, and the 
Confederates, in advancing upon it, had to struggle through 
wide abattis while their ranks at every step were thinned 
by the musketry in their front and by an incessant shower 
of fire from the batteries at Fairview. Yet they forced the 
defenders to retire and drove them slowly back into the 
Fairview works. It was on this side of Chancellorsville 
that the Southern troops elicited the admiration of a North- 
ern spectator who thus wrote of them :— 

‘Nothing could excite more admiration for the best qual- 
ities of the veteran soldier than the manner in which the 
enemy swept out, as they moved steadily forward, the forces 
which were opposed to them. We say it reluctantly and 
for the first time, that the enemy have shown the finest 
qualities and we acknowledge, on this occasion, their supe- 
riority in the open field to our own men. They delivered 
their fire with precision, and were apparently inflexible and 
immovable under the storm of bullets and shell which they 
were constantly receiving. Coming to a piece of timber 
which was occupied by a division of our own men, half the 
number were detailed to clear the woods. It seemed cer- 
tain that*here they would be repulsed; but they marched 
right through the wood, driving our own soldiers out, who 
delivered their fire and fell back, halted again, fired and 
fell back as before, seeming to concede to the enemy, as a 
matter of course, the superiority which they evidently felt 
themselves.’ 

But when the corps of Sickles had been driven into the 
defences at Fairview there was a long and bloody struggle 
before those works. A Southern brigade which was at one 
time left exposed there alone was nearly exhausted and its 
flank was sorely pressed when the old Stonewall brigade 
came to its relief, charged with the cry ‘remember Jack- 
son’, drove back the enemy and leaped into the same works 
which had been twice before entered and held for a short 
time by the Confederates. Once more there was a short, 
sharp, deadly struggle, and, a third time that day, the as- 
sailants were forced to relinquish their grasp on that posi- 
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tion. Another brigade, creeping round in a ravine, mounted 
to the plain at Chancellorsville and app2ared on the flank 
of the Fairview works, but’ it also, attacked in rear and ex- 
posed to a deadly fire of artillery at short range in front, 
was compelled to fall back. 

But now the Confederate artillery had been brought for- 
ward into favorable positions, in addition to a large num- 
ber of guns massed on the plateau at Hazel Grove; now 
this artillery poured a terrible fire into the Fairview works 
and through the Federal lines; now the guns at Hazel Grove 
enfiladed the trogps against which Lee had been steadily 
advancing through the forest on the enemy’s left; now 
Lee, who had gradually, as he closed in, extended his own 
line towards Stuart until his army was again united, simul- 
taneously and vigorously pressed ‘these people’ at all 
points. This attack was irresistible. Every where the 
Federal troops gave way in confusion and fled to a new se- 
ries of defences which had been prepared for their reception 
near the river. At ten o’clock the Confederate army was 
in full possession of the field of battle, with many prisoners 
and trophies. With it remained the spirit which is the 
life of an army and the glory which is both a reward and a 
pledge of victory. 

As soon as possible General Lee collected and arrayed 
his disordered battalions, determined to attack the enemy 
in his new intrenchments without delay. While he was 
thus engaged his troops were struck with horror. They 
saw the forest on fire just where the sanguinary conflict on 
the Confederate left had covered the earth with slain and 
wounded and they heard the shrieks of men unable to crawl 
away from the flames which hissed and crackled through 
the dry leaves and boughs around them. The fire spread 
so rapidly that many of the living were consumed with the 
dead. Buta battle-field has no horrors which can arrest 
the fury of war. Lee’s army was at length ready and he 
was about to advance. But at that moment his attack was 
suspended by intelligence which came to him from Fred- 
ericksburg. 

General Sedgwick, obedient to the order of his superior, 
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had crossed the Rappahannock during Saturday night and 
proceeded on Sunday morning to attack the Confederates, 
After spending some hours in unsuccessful efforts first to 
carry the heights by assault and then to turn them, he 
finally organized powerful columns and hurling them 
against Marye’s hill took it by storm. The adjacent works 
were then evacuated. Early, with the chief part of his 
command, retired southwardly and the way to Chancellors- 
ville was open. When he was informed of these events, 
Lee suspended his attack on Hooker and detached a part 
of his army to arrest the approach of Sedgwick. That gen- 
eral, delayed by a gallant resistance, obtained possession 
of Marye’s hill only at eleven o'clock, and it was nearly 
three in the afternoon when he commenced his march on 
Chancellorsville. When he had proceeded between four 
and five miles he found his enemy in position across the 
road near Salem Church. First a brigade, falling back 
from Fredericksburg, had planted itself there, and then the 
troops detached by Lee arrived there just before Sedgwick 
appeared in front. The Confederates numbered nearly ten 
thousand, and Sedgwick immediately attacked them with 
twice their number. The attack on the Confederate left 
was feeble and was soon repulsed ; but, on the right, their 
line was broken by a dashing assault. It was soon re- 
stored, however, and the assailants were driven back in 
confusion and with considerable slaughter. At nightfall 
Sedgwick had received a bloody check and his chance of 
reaching Chancellorsville was lost. 

The next morning (Monday, May 4th) General Early, 
with the approbation of Lee, returned to Fredericksburg 
and, by a sudden charge, recovered the heights which he 
had lost on Sunday. At the same time Lee, finding that 
Hooker had strengthened his position, determined not to 
assail it until he could have his whole army present. For 
that purpose it was necessary first to dispose of Sedgwick. 
Therefore leaving less than half his army in the works 
which he had thrown up before Hooker, the Confederate 
commander led the rest against the enemy in his rear. 
Sedgwick desiring to retain a position south of the Rappa- 
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hannock, cut off from his line of retreat through Fred- 
ericksburg by Early, and obliged to keep open a passage 
across the river at Banks’s ford which was near him, took 
defensive measures accordingly. With his back to the 
river he formed his lines, necessarily long and thin, on 
three sides of a square of which the river above and below 
the tord made the fourth. The Confederate force brought 
against him on Monday assumed a similar formation, and 
being about equal to his own, confronted him on the east, 
south and west. The preparations for attack were not 
completed until about six o’clock in the afternoon, though 
there was skirmishing all day. At length the Confederates 
made a vigorous assault and the enemy gave way at the 
first onset. The Federal troops, throwing away arms and 
accoutrements, fled to the ford. The pursuit was impeded 
by the thick brushwood, and darkness descending, saved 
Sedgwick’s corps from total destruction. Before morning 
he was on the north bank of the river with all his remain- 
ing troops, having lost five thousand in two days. 

On Tuesday Lee, collecting his army, prepared to attack 
the position of Hooker ; but when in the afternoon his men 
were in the positions assigned and an assault was about to 
commence, a violent rain-storm came on, and continuing 
through the night, suspended the action until the next 
morning; when the Southern pickets advancing, discov- 
ered that the whole Federal army was already on the oppo- 
site side ‘of the Rappahannock. Hooker, finding that no 
choice was left for him but to await certain destruction or 
to fly under cover of night, had fled. In his haste, he left 
his hospitals filled with sick and wounded. 

A few days later the ten thousand cavalry who had been 
sent to the rear of the Army of Northern Virginia, also re- 
turned in a jaded condition to the north side of the Rappa- 
hannock. They had committed depredations of little mil- 
itary importance while it is probable that, if they had 
been with their main army at Chancellorsville, the grand 
flank movement of Jackson could not have been accom- 
plished. 

In these operations at Chancellorsville and Fredericks- 
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burg the Confederate loss was about twelve thousand and 
the Federal exceeded seventeen thousand men, besides 
twenty thousand stand of small arms, several cannon and 
an immense quantity of military stores. The Northern 
army returned to its former camps unfit for service, but 
the Southern was in a condition very soon to undertake the 
most arduous enterprise. In this campaign, as in every 
other, the legend on the Federal standards was ‘On to 
Richmond’. Now the Confederate Capital was safe for 
another year. The object of the campaign was deféated. 

Yet Jackson died on the Sunday after the battle, and the 
Southern people could never again exult at the name of 
Chancellorsville. The hour when they heard of his death 
was their saddest hour during the war. By the very splen- 
dor of his last achievement it might be seen, as he lay on 
that dark field in the Wilderness where he fell, that his 
dimensions were those of a giant. By the victory of that 
day his country estimated the victories which he might 
have won for her if he had lived; and, at every disaster 
afterwards, her heart bled afresh for the calamity of that 
night. It is impossible not to admire the skill of General 
Lee and the valor of his army in the operations which have 
been briefly sketched ; but the great commander and the 
brave troops agreed in ascribing the chief glory of their 
success to the leader who had fallen. This was the mean- 
ing of that pathetic battle-cry of the soldiers: ‘ Charge 
and remember Jackson!’ It was not a ferocious invocation 
of revenge, for no enemy had struck him down. It was 
Jackson’s unfinished victory that they were to win; it was 
to be won by fighting as he had fought; it was to be the 
offering which his devoted followers, purchasing it with 
their blood, would pay to his memory. 

General Lee rendered equal homage to Jackson and to 
truth when he wrote to his wounded friend: ‘I congratu- 
late you on the victory which is due to your skill and en- 
ergy.’ He declared also, with his own modest magna- 
nimity, that if he could.have directed events he would, for 
the sake of their country, have been disabled instead of Jack- 
son; and Jackson would, for a similar reason, have died to 
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save the life of Lee. They were knit together in closest 
friendship. Jackson regarded his illustrious chief with 
veneration and love while Lee reposed in his renowned 
lieutenant unbounded confidence. Towering above the 
mass of men, they honored each other with mutual esteem. 
The world wondered to see two such commanders in a sin- 
gle army and, like the Peaks of Otter, each was the more 
admired because the other stood beside him. When Lee 
first heard that his great companion was dangerously 
wounded, he exclaimed with deep emotion: ‘ Jackson will 
not —he cannot die!’ In a different sense, all time will 
echo the words — Jackson cannot die. 





Art. X.— BOOK NOTICES. 


1.—NoJoguE; a Question for a Continent. By Hinton Rowan Helper, Author 
of ‘‘The Impending Crisis of the South.’’ New York: George W. Carlton 

& Co. 1867. pp. 474. 

WE are far — very far — from feeling disposed to dismiss this 
book with the contempt usually bestowed upon it, as a thing of 
no moment, or as a book ‘full of sound and fury, signifying noth- 
ing. Truly it signifies nothing, and less than nothing, what the 
individual Helper may think or write, or publish. Yet is his 
‘ Nojoque’ a most serious and significant book. It is one of the 
signs of the times; and one of the most terrible signs, too, that 
ever glared from the bottomless pit of Radical malice on the ruins 
of a fallen world. Helper is merely its ostensible author. He 
is merely put forth, like the feelers of a snail, to ascertain the’ 
state of the public mind,— to ascertain how far it is ready for the 
unutterable work of death and destruction on which the leaders 
of the bloody faction of the Radicals are still intent, and also to 
prepare it still more fully for that hideous work of devils. 

Let us, in the first place, look at the nature of this work, at the 
dark, diabolical design of this ‘ Nojoque’; and then, in the second 
place, consider what it really signifies. 
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As to the work recommended by the book before us, there is 
no disguise, no concealment, no mystery. It is as open as it is 
horrible. We see it in the first sentence of the ‘ Preface’. ‘ Were 
I to state here’, begins the Preface, ‘frankly and categorically, that 
the primary object of this work is to write the negro out of Amer- 
ica, and that the secondary object is to write him (and manifold 
millions of other black and bi-colored caitiffs, little better than 
himself,) out of existence, God's simple truth would be told’. The 
book is dedicated to two classes of persons. First, to those who have 
irrevocably determined, that ‘No Slave or Would-be-Slave, No 
Negro or Mulatto, No Chinaman nor unnative Indian, No Black 
or Bi-colored Individual of whatever name or Nationality, shall 
ever again find Domicile anywhere within the Boundaries of the 
United States.’ And, secondly, ‘To all those Preéminently Sa- 
gacious and Good Men who are Deeply impressed with the Con- 
viction, that even the Firmest Founded and the Noblest Vindi- 
cated of all the Republics, whether Ancient or Modern, and the 
Best System of Government ever yet Devised beneath the Sun, 
can never fulfill its Promissed Mission of Unexampled Greatness 
and Grandeur, until after it shall have been Brought under the 
Exclusive Occupancy and Control of the Heaven-descended and 
Incomparably Superior White Races of Mankind’. Thus, the 
Negro, in whose name the late war was prosecuted, and who was 
promised freedom, is now offered the utter extermination and 
death of his race in America! Could any design be more dark 
or diabolical? Could any work be more worthy of devils? To 
say that it would disgrace the barbarism of the most savage age 
or nation that ever darkened any portion of the heathen world, 
would be a most feeble and inadequate description of the design 
of Mr. Helper’s book, and of those by whom it was instigated. 

The wisdom and beauty of this design are illustrated in a series 
of chapters, the very titles of which display the sneering contempt 
and malice of a small fiend. They are as follows: ‘Chapter I. 
The Negro, Anthropologically Considered; An Inferior Fellow 
Done For 11-80.’ ‘Chapter II. Black: A Thing of Ugliness, 
Disease, and Death 81-105.’ ‘Chapter III. White; A Thing 
of Life, Health, and Beauty 106-192.’ ‘Chapter IV. The 
Servile Baseness and Beggary of the Blacks 193-212.’ 
‘Chapter V. Removals; Banishments; Expulsions; Extermina- 
tions ..... 213-237.’ It is in these several chapters, and under 
these several heads, that the work before us, pleads for the utter 
extermination of the Negro, and of all the races of men except the 
pure White. 
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Nor is this all. He proclaims this holy war of the ‘ Heaven- 
descended White Races of Mankind’ against the ‘ Hell-born 
Blacks’ in the name of the Most-Higk. ‘In accordance with the 
pure and perfect fiat of Jehovah,’ says this impious wretch, ‘all 
the black and bi-colored barbarians—and all who are either black 
or bi-colored are barbarians — must, at the exact time appointed 
for each race respectively, be utterly exterminated. How nearly 
one of these death-doomed races has now arrived at its inglorious 
end, how fast the sands of its few remaining hour-glasses are run- 
ning out, may be correctly inferred from the fact that the fossiliz- 
ing substances of the earth have already, in an especial manner, 
been newly compounded and prepared for the reception of every 
negro, and for every blood-relation of the negro in the world.’ 
(p. 237.) 

Having determined that the Almighty has decreed the exterm- 
ination of all races, and kindreds, and tongues, except the pure 
white man, the ‘ Nojoque’ proceeds, in its sixth chapter, to furn- 
ish ‘A Score of Bible Lessons in the Arts of Annihilating Effete 
Races.’ Bible lessons in the art of exterminating all races except 
the white! Because the Almighty, in his infinite Wisdom, saw 
that the Canaanites were no longer fit to live, and consequenly 
commanded their destruction as a moral pestilence and nuisance 
upon earth, this fellow, Hinton Rowan Helper, imagines that if 
he had the power, he would have the right, to exterminate all 
except the ‘White Races of Mankind.’ Has any race, except his 
own, ever produced such an infinite villain as himself? Assum- 
ing to himself the insight, the wisdom, and the justice of the 
Almighty, this pitiful poltroon and cut-throat Christian, pro- 
nounces a decree of annihilation on more than four-fifths of the 
whole human race, and, in the name of God, urges the everlast- 
ing Yankee nation to execute the divine decree! Like the radi- 
cal faction to which he belongs, this poor, mean, execrable 
biped, can see no difference between his own ignorance and malice 
and the infallible wisdom and justice of Heaven! Hence, even 
while aping the Devil and doing his work, he fancies that he is 
imitating the Almighty ; a delusion common to nearly all radical 
reformers. 

Now, what does all this signify, and how shall we take it? 
Shall we treat it with contempt, or dismiss it as the wild ravings 
of an idiot? This was, unfortunately, too much the way in 
which we treated the dark designs of Radicalism revealed in the 
pages of ‘The Impending Crisis’ by the same author. Most of 
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our wise heads dismissed them as the ravings of a madman or a 
fool. Yet have we lived to see them nearly all executed; and 
that, too, with a degree of malice, which was deemed utterly im- 
possible to human beings in this enlightened age of the Christian 
world. Sixty-eight members of Congress had endorsed that book, 
and recommended it to the people; but, when it raised a little 
storm, they declared that they did not know what the book con- 
tained. They made the people believe they were utterly incapa- 
ble of ever having harbored any such horrible designs themselves, 
or of knowingly recommending them to others. Yet have these 
very politicians lived to execute those very designs. Nay, the 
very men who endorsed them the most fully, recommended them 
the most warmly, and afterwards disavowed them the most earn- 
estly, were highest, and foremost, and fiercest among those who 
executed them to the very letter. As one after another of these 
dark designs was actually executed, how often did we imagine 
that we had reached ‘the lowest deep’, only to see disclosed ‘a 
lower deep still threatening to devour us’! How often did the 
‘impossibility’ of one day become the event of the next! Who, 
then, shall set bounds or limits to the malice of Radicalism? Who 
shall measure its capacity for inconsistency or self-contradiction ? 
Who shali assure us, in short, that the very men who have been 
loudest in preaching a crusade for the liberation of the blacks, 
shall not, ere long, be equally loud in proclaiming and in prosecut- 
ing a war for their extermination ? 

‘Ihe extermination of the blacks is, indeed, no new idea with 
Mr. Helper, or rather with those who use him as atool. It 
was as clearly revealed in ‘The Impending Crisis’ before the 
war, as it is now in his‘ Nojoque.’ After urging, through seven 
chapters of his book, the extermination of the Negro race, root 
and branch, he furnishes, in the eighth chapter, ‘Thirteen Kin- 
dred Pages from ‘‘ The Impending UCrisis.”’ ‘In the Southern 
States’, says ‘The Impending Crisis’, (p. 118) ‘as in all other 
slaveholding countries, there are three odious classes of man- 
kind: the slaves themselves, who are cowards; the slave-hold- 
ers, who are tyrants; and the non-slaveholding slave-hirers, who 
are lick-spittles. Whether any one of these three classes is real- 
ly entitled to the gentle regards of any respectable man or wo- 
man in all the world, is, indeed, a matter of grave doubt.’ Be 
that as it may, ‘the slaves are abominable’; ‘the slave-holders 
are detestable’ ; and ‘the slave-hirers are contemptible’. Hence, 
the author of ‘ Nojoque’, quoting from his ‘ Impending Crisis,’ 
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says: ‘To a right-thinking public we submit the question — 
[the ‘question for a continent,’ the question for the whole radical 
universe, from old Stevens down to the old Serpent, | whether, with 
one grand concerted kick from all the decent peoples now living, every 
member of these three odious classes of mankind should not, as a 
just penalty of his flagrant demerits, be at once hurled headlong 
from the fair face of the earth into an abyss of oblivion.’ (p. 287.) 
We have, in ‘ Nojoque,’ many other ferocious extracts from ‘ The 
Impending Crisis’, to show that this scheme of the wholesale ex- 
termination of entire races of men is no after-thought, or new 
device of the author. It was conceived before the war; it was 
deliberately promulgated in ‘ The Impending Crisis of the South’; 
it was endorsed and recommended by sixty-eight influential mem- 
bers of Congress, most of whom are still living, with dispositions 
little improved by the taste of blood. Are they more lenient 
now? Are they less cruel, less vindictive, less diabolical, than 
when they endorsed that scheme of unparallelled atrocity? Are 
they not still, at heart, the advocates and supporters of the hor- 
rid scheme they endorsed before the war? And has not the war 
swelled their numbers by new recruits as blood-thirsty as them- 
selves ? 

Mr. Helper did not write the whole of ‘Nojoque’. His wild ra- 
vings are there, and his disgusting coarseness of style, showing a 
total want of literary taste and intellectual refinement. But these 
things do not make up the whole book. The numerous quota- 
tions, both at the heads of the chapters and elsewhere, show an ex- 
tent, and variety, and kind of reading, which is not Mr. Helper’s. 
There is also, at times, a style of writing in strange contrast 
with the low vulgarity of Mr. Helper’s conceptions and language. 
The internal evidence is, indeed, conclusive that Hinton Rowan 
Helper is little more than.a puppet moved by some hand, or 
hands, behind the scene. 

The first act of the new drama, which these human fiends 
have plotted, is the total extermination of the black population, 
nay, of all the dark and dingy races, of America. They would, 
no doubt, like to have the aid of the South in this fell work of 
extermination. But such diabolical and dastardly malice cannot 
be made to grow in Southernsoil. Nor can the Southern people 
ever be brought to imitate the authors of such a scheme, who, if 
we may believe their own words, ‘loathe the negro with an un- 
utterable loathing.’ (p. 285.) 


But suppose the blacks were exterminated, would the bloody 
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drama stop there? Much as these men hate the blacks, they ab- 
hor all that have ever owned or hired slaves still more, and their 
vengeance can be glutted only with their blood. Nor is this all. 
The great object for which this wholesale scheme of extermination 
was concocted can be attained only by the destruction of the 
land owners of the South. That is the mark at which they aim. 
If we look behind the silly ravings of the poor creature Helper, 
we shall see ‘a method in the madness’ of the real authors of the 
book; a method even more terrible than the madness. 

‘Land—land,’ is the war-cry of this new crusade. It was 
heard from Henry Ward Beecher in Exeter Hall ; who there said: 
‘Why not let the South go? Oh that the South would go; but 
then they must leave us their /and.’ And in the book before us, 
the cry of «land — land,’ is the horrible refrain of this hideous 
song of hell and death. They are the chosen people of God; and 
teaching, from holy Scripture, the ‘art of annihilating’ whole 
races of men, the people of the North are thus continually ad- 
dressed: ‘Thou art a holy people unto the Lord thy God, and 
the Lord hath chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto Himself, 
above all the nations that are upon the earth.’ (p. 238.) Again, 
‘Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inherit- 
ance, and the utlermost parts of the earth for thy possessions.’ (p. 
238.) ‘ Ye shall dispossess the inhabitants of the land, and dwell 
therein. Such are a few of the texts, which these land-thirsty 
and blood-thirsty wretches delight to roll as sweet morsels under 
their tongues. 

It is to be hoped, however, that there are some depths of wick- 
edness into which the people cannot be betrayed by their radical 
leaders. If so, then the scheme in question will prove a mon- 
strous abortion of night and darkness. If, on the contrary, that 
scheme should ever be realized, the South will not be the only 
victim. For, if the hell of Radicalism is made to open its jaws 
again, it will not be satisfied with the lands and the poverty of the 
South. It will, on the contrary, gulp down as a far more precious 
morsel, the wealth, the civilization, and the refinement of the 
North. 


2.—Tue Lire anp DeatH or Jason. A Poem. By William Morris. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1867. [American Reprint. ] 
As, notwithstanding the great modern advance in the knowl- 
edge of Anatomy and Morphology, the Sculptor still studies his 
art from the antique Greek models, perceiving in them a beauty 
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and a truth which he can never hope to surpass. So, notwith- 
standing the accumulated lore of ages, poets still return lovingly 
to the old Gree. legends and classic forms whose interest never 
wanes and whose charm never loses its power. In these latter 
years there has been an unusual revival of affection for classic 
literaturé, and several poems of rare beauty and power have 
been produced in which the antique type has been approached 
with the happiest success; the tragic form in Atalanta in Caly- 
don, the epic in the poem before us. 

The legend of the Argonauts is one of the most poetic in Gre- 
cian mythology, combining in itself the finest epic and tragic ele- 
ments. Like the Odyssey it has the fascination of wild and per- 
ilous adventures in unknown lands of marvels; while the wrongs 
and the revenge of the Colchian Enchantress have been at all 
times a favorite theme with the great masters of tragedy. For 
the treatment of this noble subject, Mr. Morris has, with the hap- 
piest judgment, chosen the rhythmical structure and style of 
Chaucer. There has been much discussion lately as to the best 
form of versification for a translation of Homer; and the iambic 
couplets of Pope, the Miltonic blank verse, the Spenserian stanza, 
the irregular accentual measure of Scott, the ancient ballad stanza, 
and the accentual hexameter, have all had their advocates; but 
to our mind (though we have not space here to develop our 
views) for a narrative poem there is none comparable to the flexi- 
ble, ever-varying, subtly melodious verse of the Father of Eng: 
lish Poetry. Keats—who, had he lived would have been the 
first poet of his time, and whose influence has powerfully affected 
all our modern poetry — Keats caught the precious secret from 
Chaucer, but lost the simplicity of his master in a too luxuriant 
exuberance of fancy, a diction frequently affected or intricate, and 
imagery too florid. These defects Mr. Morris has happily avoided, 
and produced a poem truly wonderful in the clear straight-for- , 
wardness of the diction, the vividness of the representations, the 
easy rapid march of the narrative, and the varying melody of the 
versification. 

Had we room, we should like to illustrate all these character- 
istics by selections; we give, however, as an instance of rapidity 
and distinctness the passage 6f the Argo through the Symple- 
gades ;— 

Then they for shame began to cast off fear, 
And, handling well the oars, kept Argo near 


The changing, little-lighted, spray-washed space 


17 
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Whereunto J.ynceus set his eager face, 

And loosed the dove, who down the west wind flew ; 

Then all the others lost her, dashing through 

The clouds of spray, but Lynceus noted how 

She reached the open space, just as a blow 

Had spent itself, and still the hollow sound 

Of the last clash was booming all around ; 

And eagerly he noted how the dove 

Stopped mazed, and hovered for awhile above 

The troubled sea, then stooping, darted through, 

As the blue gleaming rocks together drew ; 

Then scarce he breathed, until a joyous shout 

He gave, as he beheld her passing out 

Unscathed, ubove the surface of the sea, 

While back again the rocks drew sluggishly. : 
Then back their poised oars whirled, and straight they drave 

Unto the opening of the spray-arched cave; 

But Jason’s eyes alone, of all the crew, 

Beheld the sunny sky and cloudless blue, 

Still narrowing, but bright from rock to rock. 
Now, as they neared, came the next thundering shock, 

That deafened all and with an icy cloud 

Hid man from man, but Jason, shouting loud 

Still clutched the tiller, and the oars, grasped tight 

By mighty hands, drave on the ship forthright 

Unto the rocks, until with blinded eyes 

They blinked one moment at those mysteries 

Unseen before, the next, they felt the sun 

Full on their backs and’ knew their deed was done. 


There is here not one superfluous word; not one but either 
brightens the picture or quickens the motion. The rhymes fall 
so easily that they seem almost accidental. And this is a fair 
specimen of the style of the whole poem. There are no labored 
similes, no episodes, the story keeps on with a swift and steady 
progression to the end. 

Mr. Morris has not quite caught the secret of lyric versification : 
especially unfortunate are the Songs of the Sirens and the coun- 
ter-song of Orpheus, in which the utmost conceivable melody and 
charm were demanded. Something like the wonderful choruses 
in Atalanta, especially the exquisite involutions of that lovely 
one commencing :— 

O that I now, I too, were 

By deep wells and water-floods, —— 
would have been here in place. If the Sirens always sang as Mr, 
Morris represents them, Ulysses need never have stopped his 
companions’ ears, or left unstopped his own. 

A few slight incongruities, which we can hardly call blemishes, 
appear here and there. For instance: 

doubtfully was shifting every vane 
On the town-spires. (p. 16.) 


—— his ungloved hand 
Bore naught within it but an olive wand. (p, 119.) 
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Hercules says to Jason,— 


I come to put my hand within your hand 
And be your man, (p. 50.) 
There are phrases that Chaucer might well have used, but mod- 
ern readers are less tolerant of anachronisms, 
On the whole, Mr. Morris has given us a noble and beautiful 
poem, and we look forward with impatience to another work 
promised by the same author. 


3.—EarRLY AND LaTe Papers HITHERTO UNcoLLEcTED. By William Makepeace 

Thackeray. Boston: ,Ticknor & Fields. 1867. 

AFTER the death of a distinguished man there springs up at 
once a lively demand for information concerning him. If a writer, 
his earliest literary attempts are hunted up; and the little es- 
says, stories, or poems which at their first appearance met with so 
icy and contemptuous a reception, are collected into a handsome 
volume and sdld by the thousand to a voracious public; which 
public is straightway assailed by such writers as, unfortunately, 
are not yet either dead or distinguished, and reviled with such 
sarcasm as they can command, as an animal of extraordinary 
length of ear. It is the name, after all, they say, that the public 
judges by. Is not the intrinsic merit of the article exactly the 
same whether written by the obscure Mr. A or the illustrious 
Mr. Z? How did it happen, O most asinine public, that you 
could not discover this grace, this wit, this eloquence, when he 
was struggling so hard, perhaps for bare existence ; and now utter 
such rapturous plaudits over them when his fame is already es- 
tablished, and himself beyond the reach of your honor or your 
contempt ? 

And yet the public is not altogether wrong. We are not gifted 
with prescience, and may well be pardoned for doubting whether 
the faint ray of light at the horizon be the rising of a star, or the 
glimmer of a farthing rush-light. Later, of course, we can dis- 
tinguish well enough what it was and what it portended. In the 
occasional quaint and happily turned phrase we can then detect 
the germ of his later brilliant style: the sudden shaft of sarcasm 
is a plain indication of the matchless weapons that afterwards 
filled his quiver. 

From this point of view these Early Papers of Thackeray 
though written with a merely ephemeral purpose, are really worth 
reading. We have seen it, somewhere stated that a sharp-sighted 
criti, on seeing the ‘ Kinopium’ anecdote (in Little Travels), re« 
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cognised at once that there was a new Man of Genius in the 
world. In this ‘ Kinmopium’ story lie, as in an egg, the whole 
Yellowplush Papers. Another touch in the same article is very 
characteristic and suggestive. He is describing the Prince's Pal- 
ace at Brussels.—‘ The people looked with intense satisfaction at 
some great lapis-lazuli tables, which the guide informed us were 
worth four millions; adding with a very knowing dook that they 
were un peu plus cher que Vor. This speech has a tremendous 
effect on visitors; and when we met some of our steamboat com- 
panions.in the Park or elsewhere,—‘‘ Have you seen the tables?” 
was the general question. Prodigious tables are they, indeed! 
Fancy a table —a table four feet wide—a table with legs. Ye 
Heavens! the mind can hardly picture to itself anything so beau- 
tiful and so tremendous!’ 

Of course in these papers we can not fail to find many sharp 
attacks upon his life-lang enemy the ‘Snob’, as he is pleased to 
term him, whom he afterwards pursued with such untiring vin- 
dictiveness, with such an affluence of banter, ridicule and sarcasm. 
So consummate a swordsman is he, and so trenchant his blade, 
that we can not at times help feeling pity for his victims, as we 
might for the unlucky sheep when the Knight of La Mancha came 
charging among them. 

The fact is, that in this country and time so many giant crimes 
go unpunished, such monstrous malefactors are seated in high 
places, such hideous deeds are daily perpetrated, that the petty 
foibles and frailties of humanity seem positively amiable by con- 
trast: It is only when the Pythons are all exterminated that 
Apollo can shoot at sparrows. 


4,—Terra Martaz, or Threads of Maryland Colonial History. By Edward D. 
Neill, one of the Secretaries of the President of the United States. 
Nec falsa dicere, nec verba reticere. 


Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. 12 mo., pp. 260. 


Tus volume, as we have it in the inscription to ‘ George Pea- 
body ’, is the work of one whose paternal ancestors dwelt in the 
colony of Maryland. 

We hail with pleasure any attempt to bring to light the early 
history of this State; and the attempt here has certainly been 
made with all due diligence. The author informs us that he had 
rummaged the folios of Strafford, Winwood, Kennett, Rushworth, 
Thurloe, the Journals of the Houses of Lords and Commons; the 
guartos of Fuller, Anthony Wood, and Hazard; the Calendar of 
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British State Papers; the publications of the Camden Society; the 
Somers & Force Historical Tracts, and nwmerous other valuable 
works of reference, and, as the result of such rummaging, that he 
had picked out a few threads of the colonial history of Maryland 
which he had never seen before. This array of folios and quartos 
and numerous other valuable works is rather pretentious, but is 
nevertheless valuable as showing how little can be gained from 
them ; while on the other hand, the offering of a few threads only 
is modest and unpretending. 

What our author says of one whom he terms the last of the 
Historians of the State, we think is somewhat applicable to him- 
self: that he ‘views subjects too much from a.denominational 
stand-point.’ We know nothing of the author personally, but 
rather think he looks through Puritan spectacles — whether 
Quaker or Independent is not quite clear. Wedo not indeed 
regret this. We like much to look at objects from different 
‘stand-points’. Looking from one only, gives but a partial and 
one-sided view: it does not give the whole truth. But we do 
like that what one states, he should know to be true. 

In this Mr. Neill has in some instances failed. On p. 139, he 
speaks of ‘four Protestant ministers’, In 1676 Lord Baltimore 
had stated to the privy council that Presbyterians, Independents, 
and Quakers constituted three-fourths of the population of Mary- 
land, and that four clergymen of Zhe Church of England were 
already in the province. Mr. Neill says ‘these four appear to 
have been Yeo and Wilkinson, conformists, and Doughty and 
Matthew Hill, non-conformists.’ Now Mr. Wilkinson had died 
in 1663, thirteen years before. Mr. Doughty, long previous to 
this date, had been driven from Taunton, Massachusetts, for his 
conformity,to the Church of England, and subsequently from New 
York for the same reason; as ay one may see in the History of 
Taunton and the New York Documents, he was not thus a non- 
conformist, And Mr. Hill, being a non-conformist or Independ- 
ent, could not of course have been one of the ‘four ministers of 
the Church of England.’ 

On p. 181,(note) mention is made of Jacob Henderson, the Bishop 
of London’s commissary in Maryland, 1716; of whom Mr. N. says 
‘Col. Henderson of the Marine Corps, and the wife of Gen. Lin- 
gan, were descendants’. Now we have good reason to doubt this, 
inasmuch as Mr. Commissary Henderson was an Irishman, and 
the ancestor of the others mentioned was a Scotchman. And be- 
sides, Mr. Commissary, as may be seen from his will and other 
veritable documents, died, leaving no descendants — not one. 
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Such specimens as these throw doubt on the author's invariable 
trustworthiness. Intending ourselves, before long, to treat the 
subject of Maryland History more at large, we shall avail our- 
selves of that occasion to speak further of the actual merits of 
the volume before us. 


5.—Tower’s Spettinc anp Reapine Books. 


The Gradual Speller and Complete Enunciator. Showing the 
Orthography and Orthoepy of all Words in common use and in 
the forms in which they usually occur; arranged in accordance 
not only with the vowel sounds, but also with the consonant ele- 
ments, and their various combinations ; giving a correct pronun- 
ciation and distinct articulation, as well as the Orthography of 
the English Language. By David B: Tower, A.M. Baltimore : 
Kelly & Piet. 1867. 


The Gradual Primer ; or, Primary School Enunciator. Part I. 
The Child's First Step, taken in the right place. By David B. 
Tower, A.M. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. 


Introduction to the Gradual Reader ; or, Primary School Enun- 
cvator. Part II. The Child’s Second Step, taken at the right 
time. By David B. Tower, A.M. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 
1867. 


Intermediate Reader; or, Primary School First Class Book ; 
with Elementary Exercises in Articulation and the First Princi- 
ples of Elocution ; Designed to follow the ‘ Introduction’, and to 
precede the ‘Gradual Reader’. By David B. TowergA.M. Bal- 
timore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. — 


The Gradual Reader. First Step; or, Exercises in Articula- 
tion. Designed to develop and strengthen the Organs of Speech, 
and to facilitate the carrect utterance of the Elementary Sounds 
and their Combinations. With Reading Lessons for Pupils in 
the Younger Classes. By David B. Tower, A.M. Baltimore: 
Kelly & Piet. 1867. 


A Sequel to the Gradual Reader. By David B. Tower, A. M. 
Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. 

North American First Class Reader, The Fifth Book of 
Tower's Series for Common Schools; Developing Principles of 
Elocution, practically illustrated by Elementary Exercises. With 
Reading Lessons, in which References are made to these ‘Princi- 
ples. Designed to follow the ‘Fourth Reader’, By David B. 
Tower, A.M. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. 
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North American Second Class Reader. The Sixth Book of 
Tower's Series for Common Schools; in which the Higher Prin- 
ciples of Elocution are explained and illustrated by Appropriate 
Exercises. By David B. Tower, A.M. Baltimore: Kelly & 
Piet. 1867. 


We have given the titles of the above mentioned books at large, 
as showing briefly and clearly the author’s .plan, and the way in 
which it has been sought to be carried out. The plan is an ex- 
cellent one, and from a pretty careful examination, we are satis- 
fied with the carrying out. The word ‘Gradual’ in the several 
titles is not an unmeaning epithet. The advance of the pupil is 
step by .step from first to last; each preceding step preparing for 
that which is to follow, and rendering it easy to take; while the 
ascent from stage to stage is so slight as to be hardly more fa- 
tiguing than an advance on level ground. ’ 

The books aré no experiment, the copyrights dating from 1845 
to 1853, and the demand, through many years, having been, to 
our knowledge, steadily increasing. If, of late, the Boston pub- 
lishers have found it to their interest to make them over to a 
Southern firm, the explanation may be found, perhaps, in the 
well-known conservatism of the author, and in the freedom of the 
books (to use the words of the Baltimore Publishers’ Circular) 
‘from Sectarianism, Sectionalism, and all other ‘isms.’ Sure we 
are it will not be found in any superiority of the books now in com- 
mon use at the North. 


6,—Tower’s GRAMMATICAL Works. 


First Lessons in Language ; or, Elements of English Grammar, 
By David B. Tower, A.M. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867, 
pp. 140. 


Tower's Common School Grammar; with Models of clausal, 
phrasal, and verbal Analysis and Parsing; gradually developing 
the Construction of the English Sentence. By David B. Tower, 
A.M. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. pp. 248. 


Gradual Lessons in Grammar ; or, Guide to the Construction of 
the English Language, by the Analysis and Composition,of Sen- 
tences. By David B. Tower, A.M. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 
1867. pp. 288. 


A Grammar of Composition ; or, Gradual Exersises in Writing 
the English Language. By David B, Tower, A. M. Baltimore: 
Kelly & Piet. 1867. pp. 228. 
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We Mave never seen an English Grammar that came up to our 
ideal ; and we are saying a good deal when we say that these come 
nearer to it than any we are acquainted with. We consider them 
decidedly superior to those in common use among us. The Gram- 
mar of Composition we particularly commend to the practical 
teacher, believing he will find in it exactly what he wants. 


7 —Tue Man with THE Broken Ear. Translated from the French of Edmond 

About, by Henry Holt. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 

Tus fantastic but amusing story is, in reality, a very clever 
political squib. The author’s object is to compare the administra- 
tion, the policy, and the manners of the First Empire, with those 
of the Second — of course, greatly to the advantage of the latter. 
Colonel Fougas, the hero, formerly of the Grand Army, is the 
representative of the First Empire, with ali its courage, its rash- 
ness, its chivalry, its arrogance, braggadocio and grimace. 

To place the gallant Colonel, in the full ardor of youth and 
Napoleonic ideas, in the midst of the third generation of his suc- 
cessors, the author has recourse to an extravagant expedient. 
Fougas, while a prisoner in the hands of the Russians, and under 
sentence of death as a spy, is submitted by a Prussian Savant to a 
process of desiccation, by which animation is suspended for an in- 
definite period. After remaining in this condition for forty-six 
years, he is resuscitated in 1859. The new order of. things in 
which he finds himself, perpetually astonishes him, not without 
sometimes forcing from him a reluctant admission of its superi- 
ority. The contrast reaches its climax when the Colonel has a 
personal interview with Napoleon III. ‘I did not fear’, says 
Fougas, ‘to remind him of the famous principle of the good old 
time : to treat for peace only in Capitals. ‘Take care”; said 
he, “it was on the strength of that principle that the Allies twice 
came to settle the basis of peace at Paris !’’.........cessesesereeeeseeves 
I expressed a hope of at once proceeding to the conquest of the 
world. First, to get back our frontiers for ourselves; next, the 
natural frontiers of Europe; for Europe is but the suburb of 
France, and can not be annexed too soon. The Emperor shook 
his head, as if he were not of my opinion. Does he entertain 
peaceful designs? Ido not wish to dwell upon this idea: it 
would kill me!’ 

The description of the ‘ desiccation’ of Fougas, and of the pro- 
cess' of his resuscitation, is ingeniously minute and circumstan- 
tial, and the whole forms a very pleasant and readable story in 
Mr. Holt's clear and idiomatic translation. 
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Typography, paper and binding have the neatness and finish 
that we have frequently praised in the productions of these 
publishers. 
8.—FaTHERS AND Sons. By Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef. Translated from 

the Russian by Eugene Schuyler, Ph. D. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 1867. 

Tuis story is intended to depict the conflict: of opinions and 
manners now going on in Russia, between the Russians of the Old 
School, or conservatives, and the ‘nzhilists’, or radicals — the men 
of new ideas. What truth there may be in the picture, we can 
not take upon ourselves to say; but if Bizarof is to be accepted 
as a type of his class, we must say that the Russian nihilist is a 
singularly disagreeable variety of the genus. 

The chief interest of the story, to us, lies in the minute descrip- 
tions of Russian scenery, customs and domestic life, which the 
author depicts with a skilful pencil. 
9.—THE MingraL WatTeERS of THE UNITED States AND CANADA; with a Map 


and Plates and General Directions for reaching Mineral Springs. By J.J. 
Moorman, M.D. Baltimore: Kelly & Piet. 1867. 


TuIs is a substantial duodecimo of over five hundred pages, 


Allowing for some obsolete notions of Medical Theory and Prac- 
tice, it is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of these foun- 
tains where so many seek health and pleasure during the burning 
heats of our long summer. The general characteristics and the 
localities of the better known springs are given in detail. Of the 
analyses, some are slovenly and some are antiquated, while others 
are careful and scientific. For this diversity, however, it would be 
manifestly unfair to blame the author, who is necessarily confined 
to the materials accessible to him. Naturally enough, the Vir- 
ginia Springs, as the most frequented and the longest known, re- 
ceive the most attention. 

The author is subject to an occasional eruption of fine writing 
which somewhat tries a reader’s patience. If, in his next edi- 
tion, he would carefully expunge all the passages he considers 
especially poetical, the character of his book would be improved. 

The publishers have executed their part, with their usual neat- 
ness. With the exception of some fantastic distributions of deci- 
mal points, we have noticed nothing that can be objected to. 
10.—An Historica, Skercu or Sacerporat CeLiBacy IN THE CurisTiAN Cauncd. 

By Henry C. Lea. Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott & Co. 1867. pp. 601. 

Tus work supplies a desideratum in English literature. There 
is, at least so far as we know, no other work of the kind in the lan« 
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* 
guage. It is well written, both as to style and temper, and is rich 
with the spoils of learned research. ‘It has been my aim’, says the 
author, ‘to avoid polemics, and I have therefore merely sought to 
state facts as I found them, without regard to their bearing on 
either side of the questions involved.’ He does not mean by this, 
however, that he will conceal his own views of these questions, 
For, when he discusses the effect of Sacerdotal Celibacy ‘on ec- 
clesiastical morality,’ (p.82) we are at no loss to discover that he 
is a Protestant. 

11 —Ancient History; from the Dispersion of the Sons of Noe, to the Battle of 
Actium and change of the Roman Republic into an Empire. With Questions, 


adapted to the Use of Schools. By Peter Fredet, D. D., Professor of History 
in St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, &c. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 1867. 


12.—Mopern History; from the Coming of Christ to the Year of Our Lord 
1867. With Questions, adapted to the Use of Schools. By Peter Fredet, D. 
D., Professor of History in St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, Baltimore: John 
Murphy & Co. 1867. 


CRITICAL notices of works which have found such favorable 
acceptance with the public as to go through seventeen and twen- 


ty-two editions respectively, which is the case with Dr. Fredet’s 
Histories, would be superfluous. 


13.—Lacorpaire’s Lerrers To Younc Men. Edited by the Count de Monta- 
lembert. Translated by the Rev. James Trenor. Baltimore. Kelly & 
Piet. 1867. 


14.—Sea Drirts. By Mrs. Georgie A. Hulse McLeod. New York. R. Carter 
& Bros. 1867. 


15.—Tue Rova Pass, on ENGLISHMEN IN THE HicHLanps. By Erick Mackenzie. 
Boston: Loring. 1867. 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 
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® 

Ja presenting to the public thedirst number of Tue Sovrnery Review, we deem | 
it a fit occasion briefly to set forth the causes that have induced ‘its publication, and | 
the principles on which it will be conducted. 

Tuk Sovrnern Review is intended to supply a need long felt at the South; the | 
need of an organ for Southern men of letters, and of a high class of*periodical liter- Ge 
ature for- Southern readers. Already some of the ablest ‘writers of the country are | 
enrolled among its contributors, and we are sure that their articles will be of a char- 
acter to justify the confidence of our subscribers. a 

We desire this Review to represent the South, not as a party, but/ass people. 
Politics, however, in the highest sense of the word—as gathered from the teachings 
of history and philosophy—will not be exoluded from its pages.’ The canses and | 
consequences oftthe late war, and the various questions to which it has;given rise,. | 
will, from time to time, be temperately discussed ; not with the view of awakening 
acrimonious or vindictive feeling, but of drawing profit from the experience of the ! 
past. | 

The subject of Education will form a prominent topic in the. pages of Tae. } 
Sovrnern Review. The Southern people are awake to the fact that we can no | 
longer trust the mental and moral training of our sons’and daughters to teachers,and 
books imported from abroad. It,is @tir desire to bring before them what the most 
judicious of our own thinkers and scholars have thought in this matter: and also to 
Bive publicity to such educational works as we may believe worthy of their confi- 
dence, as well as to warn them against such as are unsuitable or pernicious. 
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; 


Finally, all the more interesting questions of the day, pertainmg te literature, | 
@rt, science, or philosophy, will, as_occasion serves, be treated’ in our pages; and 





wé inyite contributions on all topics of general interest — excluding every thing’ ofa. | 
sectarian. character — from all thinking men who are friends of the South. ; 

* While the North is sending forth, by tens of thousands, her Monthlies and Quar~ 
terlies exclusively devoted to her own views, it seems but fair and right-that the Soutly 


should also be heard. Hence tie need and the origin of Tas Soutnern Review, 
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